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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ANPA  Sees  Primary  Obligation 
As  Furthering  National  Defense 


More  than  650  members  and  their 
guests  were  registered  at  the  ANPA 
session  which  opened  Tuesday  with 
a  session  devoted  to  the  problems  of 
daily  newspapers  under  50,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

At  Wednesday  afternoon’s  meeting 


the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

Association  meeting  in  general  ses¬ 
sion  Thursday  morning  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York,  “unreservedly  ratified 
and  affirmed”  the  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  intent  adopted  Feb.  4  by 
die  meeting  of  11  national  and  re¬ 
gional  newspaper  groups  which  said; 

“That  the  newspapers  recognize 
their  primary  obligation  to  further 
national  defense  in  every  possible 
manner. 

“That  the  newspapers  also  recog¬ 
nize  their  essential  duty  to  furnish 
complete  and  accurate  information 
compatible  with  military  necessities. 

“That  the  newspapers  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  obligations  be¬ 
speak  the  cordial  consideration  and 
cooperation  of  Federal  and  State 
audiorities  concerned  with  national 
defense.” 

President  John  S.  McCarrens, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  struck  the 
keynote  for  this  resolution  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  in  his  address  calling 
upon  the  press  of  the  United  States 
to  “put  all  we  have  at  the  service 
of  our  country,  the  final  bulwark  of 
liberty  on  this  planet.” 

Lamp  of  Liberty  Will  Burn 

The  one  paramount  problem  of  the 
press  today  is  “how  to  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  help  to  our  country,”  President 
McCarrens  said. 

“We  of  the  press  have  been  singu¬ 
larly  blessed  by  the  people  of  this 
great  democracy.  They  granted  us  a 
diarter  imique  in  the  history  of  man- 

■  kind.  It  was  no  less  than  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  very  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  We  intend  to  justify 
their  faith  by  our  works. 

“At  this  moment,  young  men  by  the 
foousands  are  pouring  into  the  army, 
navy  and  air  force.  They  are  our 
ions  and  brothers,  blood  of  our  blood. 
More  myriads  of  our  equally  beloved 
if  less  fortunate  sons  and  brothers 
are  manning  the  services  of  supply, 
the  industries,  the  mines  and  the 
farms  which  alone  make  armed 
might  possible  and  only  through  which 
tiiis  country  can  meet  the  current 
emergency  of  national  defense, 
k  “We  of  the  newspaper  brotherhood, 
who  meet  here  in  convention  today, 
fiiank  God  for  the  men  of  the  line  and 
for  those  who  stand  behind  the  line, 
but  we  have  a  great  responsibility  of 
our  own. 

“Our  duty  is  truly  to  chronicle  the 
day’s  events  and  to  mold  public  opin¬ 
ion  to  the  end  that  America’s  destiny 
be  made  manifest.  That  destiny  re- 

■  quires  that  America  shall  arm  herself 
and  become,  not  the  greatest  con¬ 
queror,  but  the  greatest  moral  force  in 
the  world.” 

Mr.  McCarrens  said:  “A  black  ni^t 


which  was  devoted  entirely  to  discus- 
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ager  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  chair- 

of  tyranny  like  a  new  polar  ice  cap  economic  chaos  have  been  the  cm-  man  of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
spreads  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  cibles  to  test  our  metal.  Through  Bureau,  and  William  A.  Thomson, 
the  earth,  stilling  wherever  it  has  common  dangers,  all  newspapers,  director  of  the  Bureau,  cited  these 
prevailed  the  warm  heartbeat  of  lib-  large  and  small,  have  been  brought  figures  to  show  that  the  tide  of  adver- 
erty  and  destroying  freedom  of  press,  together.  There  is  a  better  rmder-  tising  has  definitely  turned  to  news- 
freedom  of  worship  and  the  dignity  of  standing,  a  greater  tolerance,  a  fairer  papers  and  “that  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
the  human  soul.  rivalry,  and  an  increased  opportunity  vertising  was  a  real  force  in  this  pro- 

“But  that  darkness  shall  not  endure,  for  united  public  service.  In  keep-  gress.” 

America  will  keep  the  lamp  of  liberty  ing  this  spirit  alive  we  stand  ready  lijovv  a  Live  Issue 

burning  and  the  publishers  of  thfo  to  give  freely  of  our  advice  and  ex-  -Making  an  Appraisal”  of  the  work 

freest  country  in  the  world  by  Gods  perience.  Whatever  affects  any  news-  ^^e  Bureau,  Mr.  Friendly  mentioned 
g^e^  will  feed  the  lamp.  *  paper,  irrespective  of  size  or  mem-  ability  to  make  advertising  people 

talk  and  think  about  newspapers.  In 
a  word,  I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Bureau  has  succeeded  in 
making  newspaper  advertising  a  live 
issue  in  quarters  where  for  reasons 
we  all  know  it  threatened  for  a  time 
to  become  a  dead  issue,”  he  said. 

“I  would  like  to  say  here  that  I 
think  the  past  year  has  shown  a  great 
advance  in  newspaper  selling  methods. 
The  leadership  ^rnished  by  the  Bur¬ 
eau  certainly  deserves  credit  for  much 
of  that  advance. 

“But  you  need  not  measure  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  its  work  only  by  what  you 
read  and  hear  about  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  Analysis  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  national  advertisers  in  the 
past  two  years  adds  some  convincing 
facts  to  Ae  record.  Media  Records 
computes  the  money  value  of  national 
advertising  carried  in  1940  by  news- 
Left  to  right:  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  newly  elected  president  papers  in  all  cities  of  10,000  popula- 
of  the  ANPA;  John  S.  McCarrens,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  retiring  president,  and  tion  or  over  at  $161  000  000  which  was 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Dear  as  vice-president,  5.9%  more  than  the  $152,000,000  total 
photographed  after  ANPA  election  Thursday.  for  1939,  and  8.2%  higher  than  the 

Walter  M.  Dear,  publisher  of  the  bership,  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us.  1938  volume  of  $149,000,000. 

Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  was  “In  these  days,  when  we  hear  talk  List  of  235  Accounts 

elected  president  of  the  ANPA  Thurs-  of  censorship  and  even  control  of  the  “The  Bureau’s  new  program  actu- 
day  to  succeed  Mr.  McCarrens.  press,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  other  ally  got  under  way  during  1939,  but 

Succeeding  Mr.  Dear  as  vice-presi-  countries,  we  cannot  forget  that  a  1940  vyas  the  first  full  year  in  which 
dent  is  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood  free  press  is  the  right  of  the  people,  the  staff  was  equipped  with  the  fac- 
(Mich.)  Globe,  formerly  a  director.  In  its  exercise  we  are  but  trustees,  tual  research  and  sales  promotion 
whose  paper  with  a  circulation  of  Voluntary  censorship  of  information  data  for  which  it  asked  at  the  1939 
approximately  7,000  becomes  the  relating  to  the  national  defense,  but  convention.  The  trend  in  our  na- 
smallest  newspaper  in  the  history  of  as  to  nothing  else,  may  arise  as  our  tional  volinne  which  had  been  consist- 
the  ANPA  to  be  represented  in  the  contribution’  to  meet  the  exigencies  ently  downward  for  nine  years  through 
vice-presidency.  of  the  national  emergency.  Anything  1938,  was  checked  and  turned  upward 

Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  beyond  that  which  savors  of  press  in  1939  and  again  in  1940.  You  may 
Times,  was  reelected  secretary  and  control  is  an  invasion  of  the  basic  think  it  merely  coincidence  that  tbig 
William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  right  of  publication  which  emanates  upward  curve  paralleled  the  new  and 
Newspapers,  treasurer,  from  the  Constitution.  enlarged  sales  effort.  But  I  think  the 

Directors  reelected  for  two  years  “Today,  with  this  country  arming  proof  of  the  Bureau’s  success  lies  in 
are  Jerome  D.  Bamum,  Syracuse  Post-  itself  for  defense;  with  a  national  the  fact  that  so  many  accoimts  on 
Standard;  David  W.  Howe,  Burlington  policy  of  assistance  for  those  who  which  the  Bureau’s  sales  staff  concen- 
(Vt.)  Free  Press;  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  are  fighting  to  preserve  democracy,  trates  its  daily  work  substantially  in- 
Chicago  Tribune;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  the  future  appears  ominous.  Reper-  creased  their  use  of  newspaper  space, 
(Ont.)  Spectator;  and  Mr.  McCarrens.  cussions  having  serious  impact  upon  both  in  1939  and  in  1940.  I^ere  are  235 
Reelected  for  one  year  was  George  C.  our  national  life  and  institutions  may  of  these  accounts  which  the  Bureau 
Biggers,  Atlanta  Journal.  Other  ANPA  materially  limit  the  scope  of  our  ac-  considers  its  primary  selling  list.  These 
directors  are:  Howard  Davis,  New  tivities.  In  order  to  adjust  ourselves  advertisers  account  for  about  64%  of 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Ted  Dealey,  to  these  rapidly  changing  circum-  total  expenditures  for  national  adver- 
Dallas  News;  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Eos-  stances,  plans  for  the  future  are  likely  tising. 

ton  (Pa.)  Express;  and  S.  R.  Winch,  to  be  altered.  Come  what  may,  we  “In  1939,  as  compared  with  1938  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  shall  not  fail  in  a  sincere  patriotic  Bureau’s  primary  solicitation  list  of 

Mr.  Dear,  in  accepting  the  presi-  devotion  to  the  national  good,  and  235  accoimts  showed  an  increase  of 
dency  of  the  ANPA,  stated;  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future  we  $5,807,000,  but  this  was  offset  by  a  loss 

“The  past  decade  has  been  a  se-  shall  continue  to  serve  and  sacrifice  on  other  accounts  of  $2,659,000,  giving 
vere  trial  and  we  have  not  escaped  for  a  victorious  peace,”  Mr.  Dear  a  net  gain  for  the  year  of  $3,148,000. 
unscathed.  Government,  labor,  and  concluded.  “In  1940,  the  Bureau’s  prim^  list 
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showed  another  gain  of  $4,979,000,  to 
which  was  added  a  $3,997,000  increase 
from  other  accounts,  making  a  total 
increase,  1940  over  1939,  of  $8,977,000. 

■‘It  is  obvious  from  what  I  have  just 
said  that  the  accounts  on  which  the 
Bureau  concentrated  its  efforts  made 
the  most  immediate  and  substantial 
comeback,  which  is  as  it  should  have 
been.  And  now  in  1941  we  are  glad  to 
report  a  worthwhile  upturn  in  national 
expenditures  by  the  field  generally. 

“For  the  two-year  period,  1940  com¬ 
pared  with  1938,  there  was  a  $12,125,- 
000  gain.  Of  this  total,  $10,787,000,  or 
89%,  came  from  the  Bureau’s  primary 
prospect  list,  and  $1,338,000  from  all 
other  accounts,”  Mr.  Friendly  said. 

Quoting  further  figures  from  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  said: 

Instances  of  Bureau  Influence 

“Real  progress  was  made  both  in 

1939  and  1940  in  four  of  the  largest 
classifications  of  national  advertising. 
Again,  comparing  1940  with  1938,  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  was  up  55%;  gro¬ 
ceries  gained  10%;  alcoholic  beverages 
advanced  nearly  17%,  and  toilet  requi¬ 
sites  went  ahead  3%.  But  two  other 
classifications  in  which  we  took  a 
licking  remind  us  of  the  big  unfinished 
job  ahead.  Tobacco  products  slipped 
back  28%,  and  medical  fell  off  8%.” 

Mr.  Thomson  continued:  “We  can 
see  the  influence  of  the  new  work  in 
current  newspaper  advertising,  some 
of  which  was  actually  created  by  Bu¬ 
reau  data.  The  advertiser  bought  the 
space  because  we  brought  him  new 
ideas — new  reasons  why  he  should  use 
newspapers.  To  illustrate:  There  is  a 
current  26-weeks  spring  and  fall  food 
campaign  in  215  newspapers  built  on  a 
comic  strip  copy  idea  taken  from  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing,  which  we  submitted  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  his  agent.  Incidentally,  the 
money  for  this  campaign  came  from 
funds  originally  marked  for  radio. 

“We  convinced  one  gasoline  adver¬ 
tiser  and  his  agency  that  certain  copy 
appeals  disclosed  by  our  research 
should  make  a  good  campaign.  After 
months  of  work  by  the  staff,  a  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched  early  this  year  in 
a  large  list  of  newspapers.  The  copy 
was  hand-tailored  to  the  patterns  we 
submitted  and  followed  our  recom¬ 
mendations  on  continuity  and  fre¬ 
quency.  The  schedule  was  two  and 
three  times  a  week  for  six  months. 

“One  prominent  agency  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  a  new  campaign  for  a 
national  beverage,  to  check  with  our 
research  data  and  get  some  line  upon 
its  possible  reader  attention.  In  Can¬ 
ada,  a  new  textile  campaign  launched 
recently  in  newspapers  was  patterned 
on  data  obtained  from  our  files. 

Advarfitar  Saved  freoi  Failara 

“At  times  we  save  an  advertiser  from 
failure.  For  example:  we  discovered 
that  the  copy  of  a  prominent  food 
manufacturer  was  not  getting  the 
reader-attention  to  which  his  product 
was  entitled.  We  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  advertiser  and  his  agent,  and 
between  us  we  worked  out  several 
new  copy  techniques.  When  these 
were  published  and  checked,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  got  three  to  four 
times  the  attention  given  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  copy. 

“Another  view  of  this  improved 
situation  can  be  had  by  looking  at 
some  figures  of  our  competitors’  ad¬ 
vertising.  For  instance,  the  96  largest 
magazine  advertisers  spent  nearly  14% 
more  in  newspapers  in  1940  than  in 
1938.  The  84  largest  radio  advertis¬ 
ers,  who  in  1939  reduced  their  expen¬ 
ditures  with  us  by  $260,000,  added  to 
their  newspaper  appropriations  in 

1940  more  than  $3,580,000,”  Mr. 
Thomson  said. 

Mr.  Thomson  concluded  with  a  plea 
for  newspapermen  to  pay  more  ct- 
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tention  to  “dealer  education"  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  retailer  on  requesting  manu¬ 
facturers  to  use  newspaper  advertising 
instead  of  other  mediums  to  move 
goods. 

Richard  R.  Deupree,  president  of 
Procter  &  Gamble,  in  addressing  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  session  stated 
that  “advertising  is  essential  to  the 
proper  growth  of  the  nation  and  its 
people.” 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  that 
if  we  did  not  advertise  a  given  prod¬ 
uct,  we  could  immediately  reduce  the 
price  to  the  extent  of  the  advertising 
cost;  that  advertising  in  general  is 
uneconomic;  that  advertising  should 
be  limited;  that  it  creates  monopolies. 
You’ve  heard  it,  everyone  has  heard 
it,”  Mr.  Deupree  said. 

“I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  answer 


these  charges  inJividu'lly  for  if  I  am 
right  on  the  fundamental  concept  that 
advertising  is  essential  to  the  proper 
growth  of  a  nation  and  its  people,  and 
I  think  I  am,  then  ail  of  these  objec¬ 
tions  are  answered.  At  best,  they  are 
academic  and  could  be  argued  pro  and 
con  without  ever  being  able  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion  satisfactory 
to  both  sides  or  to  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

“Naturally  most  of  these  attacks, 
these  academic  bickerings,  are  cen¬ 
tered  on  successful  advertising.  Ap¬ 
parently  if  a  man  fails  in  his  advertis¬ 
ing,  that  is  all  right,  but  if  he  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  that  is  all  wrong.  His  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  is  called  expensive 
and  uneconomic  when  actually  just 
the  reverse  is  true. 

“Now  in  regard  to  the  soap  busi¬ 
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ness:  In  1880-90  the  housewife  pad 
5c  for  Ivory  Soap.  In  1941,  a  shoppin* 
housewife  still  can  own  her  Ivory 
Soap  for  5c.  Now  let’s  make  som* 
comparisons.  What  about  those  fifty 
or  sixty  years? 

“Since  1880-90  the  raw  materials 
which  go  into  soap  making  have  about 
doubled  in  price.  Wages  that  were 
8c  to  10c  per  hour  then  are  now  80c 
to  $1.00  per  hour.  In  other  words, 
they  are  about  ten  fold  what  they 
were.  I  doubt  if  such  a  thing  as  j 
Federal  Tax  existed  in  those  days. 
Today,  we  pay  Federal  Taxes  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  amount  of  factory  wages. 
Add  the  tax  to  the  wages  and  we  pay 
today  twenty  times  the  wage  which 
existed  in  1880-90. 

Advertised  Siace  1882 
“It  does  not  seem  possible  that  ex¬ 
penses  such  as  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  could  be  absorbed  if  we  had  not 
advertised  Ivory  Soap  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1882.  The  pressure  to 
make  good  on  our  advertised  claims 
built-up  our  rigid  manufacturing 
standards,  stimulated  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  all  along  the  line  and  Ivory 
set  the  pace  for  the  entire  soap  in¬ 
dustry.  I  feel  that  the  development 
was  made  possible  only  because  an 
advertised  brand  was  leading  the  way 
and  because  there  was  a  legitimate 
profit  for  achievement.  These  two 
facts  acted  as  a  continual  spur.  Just 
as  fast  as  one  improvement  was  made, 
the  industry  would  be  on  your  heels! 
then  it  was  your  turn  and  you  had  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  procession  if  you 
wanted  to  live  with  an  advertised 
brand  that  was  profitable. 

“I  am  not  going  to  cover  the  whole 
gamut  of  reasons  to  substantiate  the 
fact  that  advertising  is  essential  to 
the  proper  growth  of  a  nation  and  its 
people.  I  think  I  could  talk  for  houn 
on  the  value  of  education  through  low 
cost  reading  material,  which  as  you 
know  is  more  or  less  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  advertising  carries  such 
a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  radio.  I  won’t  speak 
of  the  rising  standard  of  living  due  to 
the  educational  effect  of  good  adver¬ 
tising:  of  the  stimulus  to  invention 
and  discovery  in  all  sorts  of  indus¬ 
tries  through  that  educational  effect 
There  are  many  other  illustrations 
that  could  be  offered  and  ways  in 
which  the  subject  could  be  presented 
but  I  leave  that  to  you. 

“I  do  want  to  leave  this  thought  in 
your  mind.  If  you  agree  with  m« 
that  advertising  is  essential  to  the 
proper  growth  of  the  nation  and  its 
people — then  if  through  false  reason¬ 
ing  or  any  other  cause,  worthwhile, 
honest  advertising  is  crippled  and 
hampered,  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for 
this  country, — not  just  for  you  and 
me,  but  for  the  people  who  today  get 
better  products  and  live  better  be¬ 
cause  of  advertising.  It  would  be 
death  blow  to  real  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  and  you  and  we  must  see  to  it 
that  this  does  not  happen,”  Mr 
Deupree  concluded. 

PomI  McNnH  Talks 

Paul  V.  McNutt.  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  told  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  session  of  the  “reliance  oi 
government  upon  the  techniques  d 
publicity  and  advertising.”  Mention¬ 
ing  the  defense  effort,  he  said: 

“And  it  is  you,  with  your  technique 
of  news  dissemination  and  your  tech¬ 
niques  of  advertising,  upon  whon 
America  must  rely  to  move  Amerio 
fast  enough  to  do  the  job.  Total  de¬ 
fense — whether  on  the  home  front  or 
the  international  front — is  the  biggest 
job  of  mass  production  and  mass  edu¬ 
cation  that  America  has  seen  yet.” 

Mr.  McNutt  stated: 

“It  is  through  the  columns  of  your 
papers — ^the  news  columns  and  the 

(Continued  on  page  110) 
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meeting  adopted  a  resolution  by  Tom 
C.  Gootch  Dallas  Times-Herald,  ex¬ 
tending  a  greeting  to  Mr.  Noyes  and 
expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  be 
at  the  meeting.  L.  K.  Nicholson,  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  another  di¬ 
rector,  also  was  absent  from  the  ses¬ 
sions. 

S.  E.  Thomason.  Chicago  Times, 
originated  the  proposal  for  general 
revision  of  the  by-laws  adopted  by 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Thomason’s  orig¬ 
inal  resolution  called  for  “complete 
modernization’’  of  the  by-laws.  Upon 
one  member’s  objections  to  the  phrase 
“complete  modernization,”  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  changed  and  adopted  with¬ 
out  dissent  as  follows; 

“RESOLVED,  that  a  representative 
committee  of  large  and  small  mem¬ 
bers,  comprising  three  morning  and 
three  afternoon  and  three  morning 
and  afternoon  combination  newspaper 
members  be  appointed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  with  power  vested  by  this  con¬ 
vention  to  present  to  the  next  annual 
meeting  or  to  a  special  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose  such  amendments 
or  revisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
Associated  Press  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  AP.” 

President  McLean  was  expected  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Study  Revision,  as  the  group 
will  be  known,  late  this  week.  The 
leave  board  was  still  in  adjourned  session 
Wednesday. 

I  Board  Also  Sought  Revisions 

\  Mr.  McLean  disclosed  at  Monday 
I  afternoon’s  session,  during  discus¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Thomason’s  proposal,  that 
the  AP  board  at  its  pre- convention 
I  meeting  last  week  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  authorizing  the  president  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  consider  revi- 
I  sions  of  the  by-laws.  The  board  for 
j  the  past  year  has  had  a  committee 
I  considering  such  revisions,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  added,  and  he  appealed  for 


AP  Acts  to  Revise  Its  By-Laws 
As  Change  in  Hours  is  Adopted 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


.ASSOCIATED  PRESS  members  rati- 

gf  Monday  after 

enlivened  the  at 

tiw  Waldorf-Astoria 

York  and  led  to  unanimous  adoption  37 1 

d  a  motion  for  thorough  revision  of  J 

the  AP’s  by-laws. 

Spirited  discussion  of  the  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  present  6  to  9  p.m. 

'dead  time”  in  hours  publication 
occupied  most  the 

afternoon  sessions  as  to  ^ 

move  developed 
newspaper  members.  The 
amendment  was  carried  overwhelm- 
by  a  the 

debate  over  it  spotlighted  the  broader 
question 

Rcvitien  in  Interests  of  AP 

Unanimously  the  meeting  authorized  K 
the  appointment  of  a  special  commit-  —  ' 

tee  comprising  three  members  each  •  .. 

from  morning,  afternoon,  and  com-  , 

bned  a.m  and  p.in.  newspaper  mem- 
ters  to  study  such  revmions  as  may 

be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the _ _ 

AP.”  The  was  taken  to  free 

the  management  upon 

the  most  efficient  operation”  the 

At  the  ahnual  membership  luncheon 
held  between  the  sessions,  Jesse  H. 

Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Federal  Loan  Administrator,  warned 
the  newspapermen  that  censorship, 
ever  comes,  will  be  brought  on  by 
"those  short-sighted  few  who 
and  stubbornly  refuse  to  recognize  the 
responsibility  that  inevitably 
wiA  freedom.”  More  than  700  at- 
the 

Mr.  Jones,  the  Houston 

Chronicle,  fellow  members 

to  “check  double  the  more 

soisational  angles 
volve  relations  between 

other  “Play  passions 

down  instead  of  up,”  he  entreated  his 
audience. 

The  report  of  the  AP’s  board  of  di-  ^ 

rectors,  read  at  the  morning  meeting, _ : _ : _ ! - 

disclosed  1,264  member  newspapers  in  Rjeherd  Oerke.  managing  editor  of  the  N 
the  U.  S.,  and  said  a  total  of  2,012  B«ck,  Chicago  Tribune  assistant  publisher, 
newspapers  throughout  the  world  are  Wal 

being  served  directly  by  the  AP  or 

through  its  subsidiaries.  Expansion  prank  B.  Noyes,  Woshington  Star, 
moves  of  the  past  year  were  outlined,  president  of  the  AP  from  1900  until 
^cularly  the  formation  of  Press  retired  from  that  office  in  1938; 

Aviation,  fee.,  as  the  AP’s  fourth  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulle- 

wholly-owned  subsidiary.  president  since  1938;  Paul 

Attention  was  called  by  the  report  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun;  E.  H.  Butler,  following  officers  were  re-elected: 
to  the  fact  Aat  the  AFs  experimental  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  Josh  L.  President,  Robert  McLean,  F 
laboratory  in  New  York,  now  operat-  jjome.  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Tele-  delphia  Bulletin;  first  vice-presi 
mg  under  P.A.,  holds  a  large  n^ter  Mr.  Butler  was  named  to  sue-  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St  Louis  Gl 

patents  in  connection  with  the  himself  as  the  one  director  who  Democrat;  second  vice  -  presi 

trarumiisiMn  of  news  and  photographs  must  be  a  resident  of  New  York  State  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (M 
u  oPfF«^‘o*}®  under  the  AP’s  by-laws.  Mr.  Home  Telegram;  secretary,  Kent  Co 

wbeh  we  lAely  to  have  c^iderable  re-elected  to  represent  mem-  assistant  secretary,  Lloyd  Strs 

value  m  the  future.  The  report  ^  50  000  treasurer,  L.  F.  Curtis, 

pom^  out  that  there  are  ways  m  population  The  board  elected  the  followii 

which  some  of  the  mechanical  appli-  ^  «  C^rae  members  of  the  Executive  Comm 

ances  produced  under  patents  may  be  The  new  director  elected  is  George  -.inn  rrj  i  j 

utilized  other  than  in  distribution  of  Bootl^  Worce^er  (Mass.)  Tele-  a  w”'Rtitlpr*'Rtiffaln 

the  news  report”  and  added:  9’'“"*.  served  dunng  the  past  Dealer  E.  H.  ^tler, 

“It  will  further  interest  the  mem-  yew  as  chairman  of  the  Hours  of  mng  News;  Rotert  Md^,  Phd 
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with  10  for  those  in  the  evening  field. 
His  assertion  that  “it  doesn’t  seem 
that  the  afternoon  members  appre¬ 
ciate  fully  the  wrong  this  involves  or 
what  they  are  giving  away”  set  off 
more  than  a  half  hour’s  discussion  of 
the  question  at  the  morning  session 
and  more  than  twice  that  time  at  the 
afternoon  meeting  by  members. 

Daylight  Time  in  Summer 

Dean  Palmer,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  raised  the  question  whether  the 
hours  mentioned  were  when  the  wires 
shut  down  or  the  time  the  papers 
went  on  the  street.  Mr.  McLean  said 
the  time  on  the  street  applied. 

Mr.  Cooper  explained,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  Thomason, 
that  the  board  has  construed  the 
hours  amendment  to  mean  that  day¬ 
light  saving  time  supersedes  standard 
time  during  the  summer,  in  the  place 
of  publication,  and  so  have  all  the 
members,  although  it  is  not  so  stated 
in  the  new  rules. 

President  McLean  explained  that 
the  by-laws  regarding  hours  of  pub¬ 
lication  drawn  in  1900  were  amended 
by  the  annual  meeting  in  1914  to 
those  now  being  changed.  He  out¬ 
lined  the  local  agreement  in  Chicago 
and  said  where  such  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  by  publishers  the 
AP  board  has  accepted  it  as  a  limited 
waiver  of  the  by-laws  for  that 
locality. 

“Actually,  we  are  again  in  a  sit¬ 
uation  that  existed  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  when  competitive  ne¬ 
cessities  impelled  newspapers  to  do 
things  not  contemplated  when  the 
by-law  was  drawn,  or  when  the 
by-law  was  amended,”  Mr.  McLean 
said.  “The  only  effect  of  forcing 
strict  adherence  to  the  by-laws  is  to 
require  the  member  to  pay  large 
sums  of  money  to  competitive  news 
services  in  order  to  do  what  he  feels 
is  necessary  in  the  loccd  competitive 
field. 

“The  board  believed  that  it  should 
look  at  this  thing  realistically,  in  the 
face  of  the  facts.  It  is  only  proper 
to  state  that  it  has  not  felt  it  within 
its  power  to  enforce  the  by-laws  as 
they  now  stand,  without  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  organization  as  a  whole, 
and  therefore  the  interests  of  all  the 
members.” 

Mr.  Thomason,  after  raising  the 
question  about  daylight  saving  time, 
said  he  opposed  the  amendment  “for 
quite  different  reasons  than  those 
that  had  been  expressed  on  the  floor.” 

"Shadow  Boxing,"  Says  Thomason 

“I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  question 
of  dispute  between  morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon  papers  and  I  don’t  think  it 
■  ought  to  be  decided  on  that  basis,” 
Mr.  Thomason  said.  “I  think  it  in¬ 
volves,  as  the  chairman  has  stated, 
the  question  of  competition,  not  be¬ 
tween  morning  and  afternoon  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AP,  but  between  the  AP 
and  competing  news  services,  and 
competition  between  the  AP  and  the 
radio.  , .  ^  , 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  amend¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  now  proposed,  doesn’t 
amoimt  to  a  damn,”  Wt.  Thomason 
asserted  amid  laughter.  “The  fact 
is  that  morning  and  afternoon  papers 
are  both  receiving  E.O.S.  service.  We 
are  getting  very  nice  service,  jtist  as 
late  as  we  want  in  the  afternoon. 

“The  by-laws  are  being  bent  every 
day  for  the  morning  and  afternoon 
papers.  As  the  chairman  said,  we  are 
living  in  the  year  1941,  and  not  in 
the  year  1900.  I  think  the  by-laws  are 
badly  in  need  of  a  practicable  amend¬ 
ment,  but  not  the  type  of  amendiosnt 
that  this  is.  Frankly,  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  an  afternoon  newspaper  in 
a  metropolitan  center,  and  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  a  city  of  135,000 


Group  of  New  York  Sun  executives  photographed  with  William  A-  Thomson,  director 
of  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  at  AP  luncheon  Monday.  Left  to  right,  seated; 
Thomas  W.  Dewart,  treasurer  of  Sun;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Sun  business  manager  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Ad  Bureau,  and  William  T.  Dewart,  Jr., 
secretary  of  the  newspaper.  Standing:  Mr,  Thomson  and  Keats  Speed,  Sun  managing 

editor,  right. 


Hearty  handshake  of  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (left)  greets  John  L. 
Morrison,  Greenville  (Pa.)  Record  Argus,  at  AP  meeting,  while  Marvin  H.  Creager, 
Milwaukee  Journal  (second  from  left)  and  N.  R.  Howard,  Cleveland  News,  look  on. 


Scripps-Howard  group  at  AP  luncheon.  Left  to  right:  W.  G.  Chandler,'  member  of 
advisory  committee,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  G.  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief;  W.  W. 
Hawkins,  board  chairman,  and  Roy  W.  Howard,  editor,  New  York  World-Telegram. 


(Tampa  Tribune),  it  doesn’t  make 
one  iota  of  difference  to  me  whether 
this  amendment  passes  or  not,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  does  to  any  of  you. 

“This  whole  thing,  gentlemen,  is 
shadow  boxing.  It  is  not  reality  and 
as  soon  as  the  chairman  will  advise 
me  that  it  is  in  order  to  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  present  either  a  mo¬ 
tion,  or  an  amendment,  that  this  thing 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  study,  to  consider  the  dis¬ 
cussion  here  last  year,  which  went 


along  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  prac¬ 
ticable  line — that  the  AP  is  coming 
inevitably  (and  our  present  practice 
indicates  it)  to  an  organizational 
method  which  will  permit  the  AP 
to  sell  its  news  service  at  the  standard 
price  whenever  anybody  wants  to  buy 
it. 

“And  when  it  does,  then  we  will 
not  find  that  competing  newspapers 
in  the  other  field  from  whichever 
field  they  happen  to  be  in,  will  be 
able  to  buy  a  competing  news  service 


and  do  very  well— as  they  do.  you 
know. 

“Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
build  competition  for  this  fine  old  or¬ 
ganization  of  ours  by  reason  of  son* 
purely  arbitrary  division  between 
morning  and  afternoon  papers  that 
no  longer  exists.” 

Others  Oppose  Amendment 

Mr.  Thomason’s  motion  to  refer 
the  amendment  back  to  the  committee 
for  further  study  was  seconded,  but 
he  withdrew  it  later. 

J.  R.  Snyder,  Gary  (Ind.)  Pou- 
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Tribune,  called  the  arguments  about  ' 
“dead  time”  between  6  and  9  pju^ 
“absolutely  silly.”  Others  who  ex- 
pressed  themselves  against  the 
amendment  included  Joseph  Pulitzer 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  William  t! 
Dewar t,  New  York  Sun;  and  Tams 
Bixby,  Jr.  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Doily 
Phoenix. 

George  F.  Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  chairman 
who  drew  up  the  special  committee’s 
amendment  on  hours  of  publicatim, 
spoke  in  favor  of  Mr.  Thomason’s 
proposal  for  general  revision  of  the 
AP  by-laws.  He  said  that  this  was 
his  committee’s  sentiment  but  the 
group  felt  it  had  no  right  to  consider 
the  by-laws  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Booth  pointed  out  that  such  «. 
vision  at  an  annual  meeting  would 
precipitate  “so  long  and  so  large  a 
discussion”  that  it  would  probably 
take  two  or  three  meetings  to  thresh  ' 
the  matter  out. 

“I  believe  with  Mr.  ’Thomason  that 
there  should  be  complete  revision  of 
the  by-laws,”  Mr.  Booth  said.  “Tbe 
hours  of  publication  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  pressing  need  and  it  is  f» 
the  benefit  not  of  morning  or  afternoon  ' 
papers  but  newspapers  as  a  whole." 

Mr.  Thomason,  persisting  with  a 
question,  “Why  revise  the  by-laws 
in  a  contentious  field?”,  then  launched 
into  the  value  of  AP  memberships 
today  as  compared  with  their  forma 
worth.  A  membership  is  “worth 
10%  today  of  what  it  was  20  yean 
ago,”  he  stated,  and  added  that  the 
management  of  the  AP  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  decline  in  value. 

“I  knew  a  time  when  an  AP  mem¬ 
bership  was  worth  a  million  dollars  h 
Chicago,”  Mr.  ’Thomason  continued 
“The  last  one  in  Chicago  was  sold 
for  $40,000. 

“We  have  deliberately  built  up  u 
effective  competition  for  our  news¬ 
papers  at  every  step  by  arbitraij 
restrictions.  Revision  of  the  by-laws 
is  too  important  to  be  slighted.” 

24-Hour  Plan  Mentionwd 

John  S.  Knight,  Detroit  Free  Prea. 
urged  adoption  of  the  hours  amend¬ 
ment  and  suggested  that  if  it  does  not 
work  it  can  be  revised  again  net 
year  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Thom¬ 
ason’s  plan. 

“I  don’t  see  where  it  imposes  a  pa- 
alty  on  anyone,”  said  Mr. 

He  then  reported  that  there  “is  a  pl« 
abroad  in  ^e  AP  to  throw  its  servkt 
open  24  hours  a  day  for  anyone,"  anc 
said  he  was  bringing  out  this  poia 
because  there  had  been  discussicm  oi 
it  in  the  corridors.  He  suggested  tha 
the  hours  amendment  be  debated  fur¬ 
ther,  acted  upon  favorably,  and  the 
Mr.  Thomason  should  present  he 
resolution  for  by-laws  revision. 

During  further  discussion.  Job. 
Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune, » said  he  thought  the  AP 
“should  take  20  or  maybe  40  step 
forward  to  liberalize  the  by-laws.' 
He  said  the  members  should  “remon 
the  shackles  aroimd  the  AP  manag^ 
ment  further  to  improve  AP  ser¬ 
vice.” 

After  balloting  on  the  amendment 
the  members  heard  Col.  Robert  R 
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IjjcCormick,  Chicago  Tribune,  a  mem- 
^  gt  the  board,  declare  that  opera- 
^  of  the  AP  “is  much  more  com- 

Inlea  than  it  used  to  be  and  the  man- 
jgement  often  complains  to  the  direc- 
iQjs  that  the  charter  has  hampered 
, .  it  in  carrying  out  its  fullest  duties  to 
jie  membership.”  The  object  of  Mr. 
Ibomason’s  resotution,  he  said,  is  to 
enable  the  AP  to  do  the  very  best 
I  job  it  can  for  the  members  and  “to 
■  j^ip  the  management  to  be  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  it  is  now.” 

Tribute  to  Foreign  Staff 
t  i  By  a  rising  vote,  the  members 
.  unanimously  adopted  a  motion  by 
•  Talbot  Patrick,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 

!  Seivs-Argus,  to  send  to  the  AP  men 
,  fir®  abroad  a  message  express- 

jng  gratitude  for  their  faithful  report- 
s  ing  and  their  “fine  patriotic  service 
)  to  the  American  people.” 

Ihe  meeting  elect^  the  following 
I  members  of  file  Nominating  Commit- 
1,  ee;  Frank  S.  Baker,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
s  Ledger,  chairman;  Roger  C.  Peace, 

1,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Daily  News;  Henry 
s  falser,  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard- 
B  Sentinel;  F.  L.  Rogers,  Gloversville 
s  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Hepublican;  Oscar 
e  Stauffer,  Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Trav- 
I  Her;  Arthur  R.  Treanor,  Saginaw 
(Mii.)  News;  Silliman  Evans,  Nash- 
-  mile  Tennessean,  and  W.  W.  Knorpp, 
1  Phoenix  Arizona  Gazette. 
a  The  Auditing  Committee  was 
y  elected  as  folkiws: 
b  I  Clarke  F.  Wahe,  San  Pedro  News- 
pHot;  Frank  Huntress,  Jr.,  San  An- 
it  tonio  Express;  A.  Warren  Norton, 
if  CHristian  Science  Monitor,  Boston; 
e  F.  C.  Fairbanks,  Indianapolis  News. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors, 
e  read  to  the  aimual  membership  meet- 
n  «  ing  by  Assistant  Secretary  Lloyd 
I  Stratton,  follows  in  part: 


subsidiaries,  make  a  eoiitribulion  to  the 
revenues  of  the  Associated  Press  as  well 
as  add  to  its  efficiency. 

"However,  such  are  the  growinp  needs  of 
the  organization  that  the  Board  has  found 
it  necessary  to  direct  the  management  to  re¬ 
store  part  of  the  19.12  reduction  in  the 
buduet  and  to  include  that  item  in  the  new 
assessment  tables  for  the  decennial  revision 
which  is  based  on  the  federal  census  «f 
1940.  The  Census  Bureau  has  released  the 
final  tabulations  and  the  computations  are 
non’  under  way.  Such  changes  in  assess¬ 
ments  as  are  to  be  m,ade  as  a  result  of  the 
nea’  computation  will  be  applied  as  soon  as 
practic.al.  The  method  of  arriving  at  the 
equitable  amounts  remains  the  same  as  used 
in  the  last  two  decennial  revisions. 

"For  the  sake  of  clarity  it  should  be  re¬ 
stated  that  the  actual  collection  of  news 
throughout  the  world  is  conducted  by  the 
.\ssociatcd  Press — that  is  by  bureau  chiefs 
and  bureau  staffs  in  charge  of  Americans 
trained  in  this  crnintry.  They  themselves 
I’ollect  and  edit  the  news  independevtly  «f 
ail  foreign  news  agencies,  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  Associated  Press  standiU'ds 
and  American  newspaper  requirements. 

"The  difficulties  and  risks  nndcT  which 
these  staffs  labor  abroad  is  known  to  all 
of  you.  Their  courage,  their  devotion  and 
their  hurdihooil  under  war  conditions  are  all 
evidenced  in  the  newspaper  report  which  is 
laid  down  in  each  member's  office  each  day. 

•‘The  Board  takes  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  management  on  the  eHective- 
ness  of  its  operations  during  the  pa.st  year.” 

The  report  is  signed  by  each  member  of 
the  boartl  of  directors.  It  is  a  unaninaous 
n-port. 

Revised  Article  17 

Article  1  of  the  by-laws  was  re¬ 
vised  tmanimously  by  the  member¬ 
ship  to  read: 

"The  members  of  this  corporation  are  cer¬ 
tain  individuals,  corporations,  partnerships, 
limited  liability  companies,  joint  stock  aind 
other  associations  united  in  a  mutual  and  co- 
ois'rative  organization.  Other  individuals, 
corporations,  partnerships,  limited  liability 
companies,  joint  stock  and  other  associations 
from  time  to  time  may  be  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership,  either  regular  or  associate,  in  the 
manner  and  upon  and  subject  to  such  con¬ 
ditions,  regulations  and  limitations  as  may  be 
p!escribed  by  these  by-laws,  and  no  in¬ 
dividuals,  corporations,  partnerships,  limited 
liability  companies,  joint  stock  or  other  as¬ 
sociations  not  so  elected  shall  have  any  right 
or  interest  in  the  Corporation. 

“The  objects  and  purposes  for  which  the 
Corporation  is  formed  are  to  gather,  obtain 


and  procure,  by  its  own  instrumentalities,  by 
exchange  with  its  members  and  others,  and 
by  any  other  appropriate  means,  any  and  all 
kinds  of  news,  information  and  Intelligence: 
literary  proiierty  of  all  kinds  including 
that  which  is  informative,  education  and 
otherwise  of  public  interest:  news,  pictures, 
pictorial  news  and  .art  of  any  and  all  kinds 
and  to  furnish  and  supply  the  same  to  Its 
memliers  and  others  entilleil  to  the  use 
thereof,  and  under  and  subject  to  such 
regulations  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  thesi'  by-laws  and  the  mutual 
co-operation,  benefit  and  protection  of  its 
Bxmbers.  In  furtherance  of  its  said  objects 
and  purposes,  the  Corporation  shall  have 
power  to  purchase  and  acquire  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  such  re.al  and 
personal  estate  and  property  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  or  proper,  and  to  mortgage  the  same 
and  to  secure  the  payment  of  any  bonds 
which  iii.a.v  be  issued  by  the  Conioration. 
and  generally  to  do  any  and  all  things  which 
may  be  necessary  or  proper  in  connection 
with  Its  objects  and  purposes,  which  may 
not  be  contrary  to  law. 

“The  Corporation  is  not  to  make  a  profit 
nor  to  make  or  declare  dividends.  ” 

Jones  Only  Luncheon  Speaker 

Jesse  Jones  was  the  only  speaker 
at  the  annual  luncheon  in  the  Grand 
Ball  room.  At  the  speakers  table  with 
him  were  Mr.  McLean,  who  presided; 
General  Manager  Cooper,  the  AP  di¬ 
rectors,  and  Walter  S.  Gilford,  AT&T 
president.  The  AP’s  traditional  toast 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
opened  the  luncheon. 

Mr.  Jones’  remarks  dealt  with  the 
obligations  of  the  press  in  the  present 
critical  period  and  the  progress  of  the 
defense  program.  His  address  fol¬ 
lows,  in  part: 

“Publishers  everywhere  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  probably  asking  themselves 
two  fundamental  questions:  First, 
like  all  patriotic  citizens,  they  want 
to  know  about  the  defense  program 
and  how  well  it  is  getting  along.  Sec¬ 
ond,  they  want  some  one  to  essay  the 
role  of  prophet  and  give  them  a 
glimpse  into  the  future  after  the  war. 


George  F.  Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  who  was  the  only 
new  director  of  the  AP  elected  this  week. 


Text  of  Directors'  Report 

"The  membership  roll  of  1,264  newspa¬ 
pers  Ib  continental  U.  S.  fails  to  reflect  the 
expansion  abroad  which  is  more  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Associated  Press 
a  serving  directly  or  tdirough  its  subsidiaries 
a  total  of  2,012  newspapers  throughout  the 
world.  This  expansion  has  partially  re- 
nlted  through  the  formation  of  certain  eub- 
adiaries.  the  progress  of  which  was  re¬ 
ported  ia  the  annual  volunaes  of  1939  and 
1940.  The  first  two  organizations  of  this 
bpe  were  the  wholly-owned  subsidiaries  in 
Upland  and  on  the  European  continent, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
organized  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of 
aews  and  photographs  in  those  areas. 

“The  third  organization.  La  Prensa  Aso- 
ciada.  was  formed  in  1939  and  in  1940  it 
greatly  extended  the  news  services  to  news¬ 
papers  in  Latin  America. 

“The  fourth  of  these  siibskUaries,  Press 
iaeoeiation,  Inc.,  is  likewise  a  wholly-owned 
nibfidiary  of  the  Associated  Press.  Its 
foTBiation  was  recommended  by  the  general 
manager  in  1939  and  wan  authorized  in 
1940.  Organized  to  take  over  certain  func¬ 
tions  not  directly  connected  with  the  news 
report  or  news  photos  it  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  early  this  year  with  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press  as  its  Board  of  Directors. 
The  membership  is  familiar  with  the  degree 
to  which  the  management  has  been  alert  to 
all  of  the  developing  interests  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  memiMrship  is  perhaps  less  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of 
rears,  the  management  has  conducted  an 
experimental  laboratory  in  New  York  which 
DOW  holds  a  large  number  of  patents  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  transmission  of  news  and 
photographs  and  other  newspaper  operations 
which  are  likely  to  have  considerable  value 
la  the  future. 

“There  have  been.  In  addition,  various 
•alvage  operations  which  have  contributed 
revenue  to  the  general  funds.  Among  these 
nas  been  the  salvage  of  news  photographs 
•ad  more  recently,  the  development  in  the 
D*e  of  Associated  Press  news  on  the  radio. 
»•  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  replies  to  questionnaires  early 
last  year. 

Dcctnnial  Revision  Dun 

“Various  of  these  operations  involve  com¬ 
mercial  agreements.  For  example,  there  an 
wvs  in  which  some  of  the  mechanical  ap- 
Niuces  produced  under  patents  may  be 
Dtihzed  other  than  in  the  distribution  of 
•  news  report.  The  transfer  to  Press  Asso- 
oation  of  these  operations  carried  on  more 
jr  less  efficiently  by  the  Associated  press 
D»s  the  effect  of  separating  from  the  pro- 
roction  of  a  news  report  and  a  photographic 
'B*'*  ST.’®?  ®  number  of  activities  not  directly 
-  related  thereto  and  enabling  the  staff  of  the 
I  Amociated  Press  to  concentrate  on  its 
Itrunary  function. 

interest  the  membership  to  know 
current  year  the  new  or- 
*lSIv*®**®“  **  ®*PPcted  to  be  more  than  self- 
jmstainmg  and  will,  like  the  three  other 


J.  V.  Connolly,  president  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  center,  at  the  Associated  Press 
luncheon  with  J.  A.  McNeil,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Press,  left,  and  John 
Wheeler,  general  manager  of  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 


John  Cowles,  Des 
Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  (at  left), 
chatting  with  Kent 
Cooper,  AP  general 
manager,  at  AP  ses¬ 
sion  in  Waldorf. 


“As  for  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
in  my  view,  and  as  President  Roose¬ 
velt  told  the  newspaper  editors  last 
week,  we  will  never  abandon  the  high 
ideal  that  the  press  should  be  free  to 
seek  out  and  to  print  the  news  and 
the  truth,  unless  temporarily  certain 
items  having  a  military  bearing  might 
better  go  unpublished. 

“K  there  should  ever  be  censorship 
of  the  American  press,  it  would  be 
brought  on  by  those  short-sighted  few 
who  blindly  and  stubbornly  refuse  to 
recognize  the  responsibility  that  in¬ 
evitably  goes  with  freedom.  But  as  a 
government  official  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
indication  that  any  one  in  government 
wanted  to  do  any  censoring,  unless  it 
be  information  which  might  aid  those 
who  are  not  America’s  friends. 

“May  I  suggest  that  you  check  and 
double  check  the  more  sensational 
angles  of  stories  which  involve  rela¬ 
tions  between  this  nation  and  other 
countries.  Resolve  any  doubts  in 
favor  of  the  non-sensational  approach. 
To  do  so  may  be  helpful  to  the  men 
who  are  wrestling  with  our  foreign 
relations.” 

BOTH  BIRTHDAY 

Watertown,  N.  Y,,  April  22 — The 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  ob¬ 
served  today  the  Mth  anniversary  of 
its  founding. 


“They  would  like  answers  to  many 
perplexing  questions.  We  all  would. 
Some  are  concerned  about  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  When  they  con¬ 
template  the  disasters  which  have  be¬ 
fallen  the  press  in  some  other  covm- 
tries,  the  more  pessimistic  are  afraid 
that  the  same  fate  might  be  in  store 
for  them  here.  I  have  no  such  fear. 

“I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  assume 
that  I  can  come  before  you  and  speak 
with  authority  as  a  publisher.  I  have 
not  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  although  I  would 
regard  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  a  publisher  and  an  editor. 
It  is  a  role  worthy  of  the  ambitions 
of  any  one. 

“It  affords  an  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  to  one’s  community,  and  to 
one’s  country, 

“That  this  privilege  is  sometimes 
misused,  or  carelessly  and  thought¬ 
lessly  exercised,  does  not  warrant 
condemning  the  entire  press.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  most  publishers  and  editors  of 
American  newspapers  cem  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  a  high  order  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  patriotism.  Fortvmately, 
in  America  the  people  have  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  such  agencies  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  which  strive  to  search 
out  the  news  and  report  it  impartial¬ 
ly  and  completely. 

Never  Abandon  Freedom 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


Knox  Urges  Press  Cooperation 
Instead  of  Censorship  in  War 


A  ‘  BRUTALLY  BLUNT"  picture  of 

Axis  encirclement  of  the  United 
States  was  given  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Frank  Knox  at  the  20th  annual 
Bureau  of  Advertising  dinner  in  New 
York  Thursday  night,  when  he  told 
the  nation’s  leading  publishers  he  is 
■opposed  to  censorship  "even  in  time 
of  war”  and  believes  the  end  desired 
can  be  achieved  by  purely  voluntary 
•cooperation  between  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Speaking  as  a  newspaperman  "who 
feels  a  great  sense  of  pride  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,”  as  well  as  in  his  official  ca¬ 
pacity,  Colonel  Knox  assured  them 
of  his  "very  lively  interest”  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
friendliest  and  frankest  possible  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Navy  and  the 
press.  He  declared  he  is  “utterly  and 
unreservedly  opposed  to  any  form  of 


Navy  Secretary  Opposes  Compulsory  Method 
“Even  in  War  Time"  .  .  .  Pictures  Axis 
Encircling  U.  S.  .  .  .  1,300  at  Ad  Banquet 


Col.  Frank  Knox 

compulsory  censorship,  especially  in 
time  of  peace."  and  added  emphat¬ 
ically: 

‘‘In  time  of  war,  necessarily,  there 
must  be  certain  vital  military  infor¬ 
mation  which  no  loyal  and  patriotic 
newspaperman  would  want  to  publish 
anyway,  withheld  from  publication 
but  even  in  time  ef  war,  with  this 
single  qualification.  I  am  opposed  to 
censorship!  I  believe  the  end  desired 
can  be  achieved  by  a  purely  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  between  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  the  news¬ 
papers. 

International  Broadcast 

“To  the  establishment  of  such  a  re¬ 
lationship  I  am  already  bending  my 
efforts  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  I  continue  to  serve  as  your 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  a  democ¬ 
racy,  in  a  time  of  grave  national  peril, 
unity  is  imperative.  You  do  not 
achieve  unity,  whether  in  the  field  of 
labor,  of  capital,  or  of  public  relations, 
when  you  resort  to  compulsion.  Unity 
may  be  achieved  only  through  the 
processes  of  mutual  understanding 
and  close  cooperation.” 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  colorful  closing  event  of  the 
ANPA  convention,  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner  was  broadcast  internationally 


because  of  the  importance  of  the  Navy 
Secretary's  remarks.  NBC  broadcast 
the  half-hour  speech  to  England  and 
South  America.  The  address  also  was 
broadcast  nationally  by  MBS,  the  first 
time  this  has  been  done  in  more  than 
a  decade.  The  last  speech  broadcast 
was  that  of  the  late  Will  Rogers. 

Col.  Knox  addressed  the  largest 
audience  at  a  Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner  in  many  years.  More  than 
1,300  were  seated,  the  full  capacity 
of  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  others  were  in  the  galleries  when 
the  Navy  Secretary’s  address  went  on 
the  air  at  9:30  pm. 

The  speech  of  C.  R.  Smith,  president 
of  the  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  who 
shared  the  speaking  program  with 
Secretary  Knox,  was  not  broadcast. 
Mr.  Smith  paid  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
leadership  which  distinguishes  the 
American  press  and  urged  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  in  the  public  interest,  to  lead 
in  "the  creation  of  the  will  to  preserve 
for  the  American  people  the  inherent 
benefits  of  that  American  invention, 
the  airplane.” 

Patterson  Toastmaster 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  was  toastmaster  and 
introduced  the  speakers.  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  presided  at  the  dinner. 
Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  chairman  of  the  dinner  com¬ 
mittee.  Seated  with  them  at  the 
speakers’  table  were  members  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau, 
the  New  York  publishers,  and  the 
heads  of  various  advertising  and  news¬ 
paper  organizations,  including  the  AP 
and  the  ANPA.  The  army  and  navy 
were  represented  by  Major  General 
Irving  I.  Philipson,  of  the  New  York 
district,  and  Rear  Admiral  Adolphus 
Andrews. 

Between  the  principal  addresses  the 
Bureau’s  guests  heard  several  selec¬ 
tions  by  Miss  Eleanor  Steber,  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  soprano. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  that  with  the 
‘‘facilities  which  we  in  the  profession 
of  journalism  possess — the  facilities 
for  reaching  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
and  homes  of  people,  we  are  a  picked 
group,  bearing  a  very  special  responsi¬ 
bility  for  preserving  at  whatever  price 
a  way  of  life  compatible  with  human 
dignity.  And  what  is  this  democracy 
we  would  defend? 

‘‘As  millions  now  pick  their  way 
among  the  flickering  candles  of  a  con¬ 
tinent,  they  look  to  us  to  prevent  the 
de-civilizing  of  a  world. 

‘‘It  has  been  said  in  Washington 
that  the  people  of  America  do  not 
understand  the  urgency  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  I  say  that  we  shall  do 
our  part  when  that  emergency  is  made 
frankly  clear  in  Washington.” 

In  presenting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Toastmaster  Patterson  stated 
Col.  Knox  “allowed  himself  to  be 
motivated  only  by  courage  and  by  a 
complete  sense  of  moral  and  public 
responsibility.  Finally,  may  I  say,  that 
in  this  position,  as  in  all  others,  he 
has  woven  for  himself  and  wears,  in 


life's  sun  and  storm,  the  durable  fabric 
of  character.” 

Col.  Knox,  in  his  opening  remarks, 
thanked  the  publishers  for  “the  op¬ 
portunity  which  this  rostrum  affords 
for  a  frank  discussion  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  us  all.” 

Knox’s  Address 

"If  I  could  have  my  choice  among 
all  the  audiences  which  might  be  as¬ 
sembled,”  he  said,  "I  should  have 
unhesitatingly  chosen  this  audience 
for  what  I  have  to  say. 

"Of  course,  that  feeling  is  a  very 
natural  one  for  me  since  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  profession  as  yours, 
and  hold  that  the  free  press  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  you  represent,  wields  a 
greater  influence  upon  our  national 
destiny  than  any  other  single  agency 
in  our  complex  modern  society. 

"Having  thus  made  confession  of  my 
sense  of  indebtedness  to  you  for  this 
opportunity,  may  I  express  also  the 
deep  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
I  feel  in  coming  before  you,  as  a  life¬ 
long  mem’ocr  of  your  profession,  who 
for  the  moment  is  charged  with  a 
grave  pu'olic  responsi'oility?  This  sense 
of  gravity  is  increased  when  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  my  official  responsibility  has 
to  do  with  the  maintenance  and  swift 
enlargement  of  the  nation’s  first  line 
of  defense  in  a  world  devastated  by 
war — war  whose  dark  shadows  gather 
in  threatening  clouds  upon  our  own 
horizons. 

"From  me.  my  fellow  craftsmen, 
you  have  a  right  to  expect  utter  frank¬ 
ness  and  from  me.  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  engaged  in  constructing  the 
greatest  navy  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
you  have  a  right  to  expect  the  sober 
truth.” 

The  Navy  Secretary  then  launched 
into  his  assurances  of  his  efforts  for 
continuation  of  voluntary  censorship, 
and  added: 

“While  the  relationship  which  should 


C.  R.  Smith 

exist  between  those  charged  with  the 
national  defense  and  the  various 
organs  of  publicity  is  of  the  gravest 
importance,  I  would  turn  your 
thoughts  tonight  to  a  far  graver  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  survey 


Grove  Patterson 

with  me  the  world  situation.  If  our 
survey  is  to  be  of  use,  it  must  be 
utterly  realistic  and  objective.  It 
should  savor  neither  of  a  destructive 
pessimism  nor  a  blind,  unreasoning 
optimism.  When  grave  danger  threat¬ 
ens  to  all  that  we  cherish,  we  can 
afford  to  indulge  in  neither  wishful 
thinking  nor  in  cowardly  defeatism.” 

Describes  Encirclement  of  U.  S. 

The  "graver  question”  mentioned 
by  Secretary  Knox  was  the  gradual 
encirclement  of  America  by  “military 
powers  whose  ideals,  institutions  and 
methods  are  all  of  them  irreconcilably 
antagonistic  to  our  ideals,  institutions 
and  methods.”  He  described  moves 
in  the  Axis  strategy  against  the  United 
States  and  called  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  agreement  between  Russia 
and  Japan  "the  latest  link  in  this  chain 
of  encirclement.” 

"How  long,”  Secretary  Knox  asked, 
“will  we  remain  bemused  and  stupe¬ 
fied  while  the  Axis  powers  press  their 
plans  for  our  isolation  and  ultimate 
defeat?  Wherein  lies  the  difference 
between  what  Germany  has  done  to 
her  earlier  victims  and  what  she  is 
doing  to  us? 

“Why,  we  even  emulate  the  Axis 
victims  in  our  psychology.  We  think 
we  can  escape  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  suffers.  We  keep  alive  a 
wretched  partisanship  when  a  united 
patriotism  should  characterize  our 
thinking.  We  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  Axis  powers  even  intend  to  attack 
us,  or  could  be  successful  if  they  did 
We  refuse  to  face  the  realities  of  the 
situation  in  South  America,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  which  from  successful  in¬ 
vasion  is  a  primary  condition  of  our 
defense. 

"Too  few  of  us  realize,  and  still 
fewer  acknowledge,  the  size  of  the 
disaster  to  American  hemispheric 
safety  if  Germany,  already  the  con¬ 
queror  of  France,  should  establish 
herself  in  Dakar,  a  French  colonial 
possession.  From  there,  with  her  sur¬ 
face  ships,  submarines  and  long-range 
bombers,  a  victorious  Germany  could 
substantially  cut  us  off  from  all  com¬ 
merce  with  South  America  and  make 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  scrap  of 
paper. 

Smith  Praises  Press 

“This  is  but  a  partial,  withal  a 
brutally  blimt,  summary  of  the  stra¬ 
tegy  of  encirclement  of  which  we  are 
the  victims,”  Secretary  Knox  said  ^ 
adding  that  “we  are  in  the  fight  to  j 
stay  until  victory  for  human  liberty,  j 
for  justice  and  for  good  faith  is  won." ! 

Mr.  Smith  told  the  publishers  “it  is 
your  duty  to  lead,  to  guide  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  this  period  of  interna¬ 
tional  imcertainty  and  crisis.”  ’Ih* 
American  newspapers  represented  by 
{Continued  on  page  113) 
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New  ANPA  President  Is  Alert 
Student  of  Newspaper  Trends 


Sportsman  William  H.  Cane,  owner 
of  Uae  Good  Time  Stable  in  Goshen, 

N.  Y.,  didn’t  make  any  mistake  when 
he  named  his  champion  trotter  back 
in  the  20’s. 

Cane  had  been  running  in  bad  luck 
and  needed  a  winner  after  a  lean 
year  on  the  track.  Casting  about  for 
a  name  for  his  latest  hope,  he  played 
a  hunch. 

He’d  name  it  after  his  friend,  Walter 
Dear,  who  to  Cane  was  a  winner  in 
his  field  of  endeavor — newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Walter  Dear  Cam*  Through 

The  hunch  was  a  natural.  The 
thoroughbred  was  the  best  three- 
year-old  of  1929,  earned  for  Cane 
more  than  $57,000  in  purses,  and  won 
the  Hambeltonian  running  against  the 
nation’s  best  trotters  that  year. 

Since  that  time  there  has  grown 
the  phrase:  “Put  your  dough  on  Dear,” 
which  we  heard  often  the  other  day 
when  we  crossed  the  Hudson  River  to 
Jersey  City,  N.  J..  for  a  chat  with  the 
man  who  inspired  it — Walter  Moore 
Dear,  treasurer  and  general  manager 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  who  this  week 
was  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

That  bit  of  slang,  we  learned,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  new  chief  executive  of 
the  ANPA.  It  means  that  if  your 
money  is  riding  with  him  in  an  under¬ 
taking,  you’ve  picked  a  winner. 

The  subject  of  this  piece  is  a  keen¬ 
eyed,  slight  but  spry  gentleman  who 
has  been  an  ANPA  member  since  1904. 
and  whose  father,  the  late  Joseph 
Albert  Dear,  owner  of  the  Jersey  City 
newspaper  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  December,  1908,  was  one  of  the 
association’s  earliest  members. 

While  never  an  officer,  Mr.  Dear’s 
father  attended  the  ANPA’s  first  con¬ 
vention  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1887, 
and  was  present  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  each  year  until  his  death. 

The  new  ANPA  president  has  been 
a  member  of  the  association’s  board 
of  directors  since  1930,  when  he  first 
was  elected  treasurer.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer  each  year  until  1939, 
when  he  was  named  vice-president, 
a  position  he  held  until  this  week’s 
election.  He  also  has  served  on  vari¬ 
ous  ANPA  committees. 

Trained  to  Business 
He  has  been  for  the  last  30  years 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  association  and  one 
of  its  past  presidents.  He  was  a  news¬ 
paper  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  for  two  terms,  from 
1932  to  1936. 

Walter  Dear  is  an  alert  student  of 
the  trend  of  the  modern  day  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  business.  His  was  one 
of  the  first  newspapers  to  “streamline” 
several  years  ago.  He  has  kept  in 
step  with  innovations  as  they  came  to 
the  fore. 

Mr.  Dear  is  not  a  literary  man.  He 
has  been  trained  for  business.  A  man 
of  few  illusions,  he  is  a  prudent,  emi¬ 
nently  reasonable  individual,  and  as 
a  newspaper  operator  he  shuns  the 
spectacular. 

He  has  a  sunny  optimism,  an  ap¬ 
parently  inexhaustible  store  of  energy. 
His  iron-grey  hair  and  mustache  give 
him  a  distinguished  appearance.  He 
does  not  look  his  64  years. 

Mr.  Dear,  a  native  of  Jersey  City 
who  has  lived  there  all  his  life,  was 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

born  on  December  30,  1873.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  old  Hisbrouck  Institute, 
a  fashionable  prep  school,  and  en¬ 
tered  Princeton  University  in  1893  to 
prepare  for  a  career  at  law. 

He  emerged  from  Princeton  on 
schedule  with  a  BA.,  but  not  so  much 
of  a  desire  any  longer  for  law.  And 
so  he  took  a  whirl  at  Wall  Street,  not 
as  a  “bull”  or  a  “bear,”  but  as  a  mes- 


he  was  an  advertising  solicitor  and 
then  advertising  manager.  He  was 
now  definitely  business  office-minded. 

In  1907,  when  his  father  took  over 
ownership  of  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Dear 
became  secretary  of  the  corporation. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  business 
manager  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1908.  He  retained  the  b.m.  title  for 
several  years,  relinquishing  it  in  favor 


senger  at  very  little  a  week.  He  soon  of  the  title  of  general  manager  when 
tired  of  that,  however,  and,  at  21,  one  of  the  employes  was  promoted. 


WALTER  MOORE  DEAR 


made  the  important  decision  to  adopt 
newspapermg  as  his  life’s  work. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Evening 
Journal,  as  the  paper  then  was  known, 
on  January  1.  1898.  His  father  then 
was  an  executive  on  the  paper,  having 
joined  it  eight  months  after  it  was 
founded  (on  May  2,  1867).  He  had 
gone  into  the  publishing  venture  when 
it  needed  financial  aid  and  was  a 
partner  and  general  manager  of  the 
property. 

'That  partnership  was  dissolved  in 
1907  when  Mr.  Dear’s  father,  who 
had  given  invaluable  aid  in  putting 
the  newspaper  back  on  its  feet,  ac¬ 
quired  the  entire  stock  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

Walter  Dear  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Journal  for  nearly  two  years,  after 
which  he  joined  the  paper’s  business 
office  as  a  bookkeeper.  Subsequently, 


His  brother,  Joseph  A.  Dear,  is 
president  and  editor  of  the  paper. 
Their  titles  are  determined  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  Evening  Journal  As- 
icciation,  the  corporate  name  of  the 
enterprise.  Both  Dears  function  as 
co-publishers.  Joseph  A.  Dear,  who 
is  a  few  years  older  than  the  new 
ANPA  head,  is  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey. 

Judge  Dear’s  son,  J.  Albert  Dear, 
Jr.,  is  vice-president  and  executive 
editor  of  the  paper.  Walter  Dear  has 
no  son.  He  is  the  father  of  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Katherine, 
has  been  his  secretary  since  1936. 
Two  other  daughters  are  married. 

The  name  of  the  Dear  newspaper, 
now  in  its  74th  year,  was  changed 
from  the  Evening  Journal  to  the 
Jersey  Journal  on  Oct.  6,  1909. 

Poem  and  prose  tributes  line  the 


conference  room  of  Mr.  Dear’s  office 
in  the  Journal  Building,  all  attesting 
to  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  employes,  several  of  whom 
have  worked  on  the  paper  for  50  years 
and  more. 

Among  the  things  for  which  he 
and  his  brother  are  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem  took  place  when  the  depression 
struck  the  country  in  1929.  They 
refused  to  institute  salary  cuts  among 
the  employes.  They  economized, 
rather,  in  other  ways. 

And  they  held  to  their  course  for 
four  years,  bowing  only  when  the 
bank  holiday  of  1933  came  along. 
Even  then  they  showed  their  fairness 
to  the  staff.  They  cut  each  employe 
in  proportion  to  his  earnings,  the 
higher  brackets,  including  themselves, 
taking  the  big  slices,  the  lower  in¬ 
come  the  smaller. 

Active  in  Civic  Affairs 
The  employes  showed  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  management’s  attitude 
by  presenting  the  brothers  with  twin 
sets  of  golf  clubs.  Since  then,  the 
cuts  have  been  restored  and  raises 
'nave  been  passed  around. 

Mr.  Dear’s  philosophy  of  ownership 
revolves  around  direct  contact  with 
the  employes.  His  office  always  is 
open  to  them.  And  he  makes  it  a 
point  to  attend  as  many  of  their  func¬ 
tions  as  he  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Dear  served  for  five  years  in 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  New  Jersey 
National  Guard  in  the  early  1900’s. 
He  has  held  political  office  only  once. 
That  was  as  inspector  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Prison  in  Trenton.  He 
served  from  1910  to  1917.  He  was 
first  appointed  by  Governor  Franklin 
Fort,  and  was  reappointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  James  Fielder. 

Mr.  Dear  is  active  in  local  civic 
affairs.  He  is  one  of  the  organizers 
and  past  president  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Jersey  City,  and  is  known  as  the 
“daddy”  of  the  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Rotary 
Club. 

He  is  the  honorary  vice-president 
of  the  Hudson  County  Tuberculosis 
League,  of  which  for  years  he  was 
treasurer,  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Advisors  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Home  for  Aged 
Women. 

Likes  to  Read,  Golf 

He  is  a  Mason  and  an  Elk  and  a 
Republican  in  his  politics.  A  Pres¬ 
byterian,  he  is  a  trustee  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Jersey  City. 
He  also  is  a  director  and  for  years 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersey. 

The  ANPA  executive  has  two  hob¬ 
bies,  golf  and  reading.  He  indulges 
often  in  the  former,  but  laments  he 
has  not  sufficient  time  from  his  various 
activities  to  apply  to  the  other. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  exclusive 
Baltusrol  Golf  Club,  of  the  Spring 
Lake  Golf  and  Coimtry  Club,  as  well 
as  of  the  Areola  Club,  the  University 
Club  and  of  the  Princeton  Club  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Dear  is  known  as  the  “daddy” 
of  Journal  Square,  hub  of  Jersey  City 
and  its  business  and  theatrical  dis¬ 
trict.  He  induced  the  Hudson  and 
Manhattan  Railroad  to  extend  its 
tracks  from  downtown  Jersey  City  to 
the  Square,  and  then  convinced  the 
city  fathers  to  name  the  area  after  the 
Jersey  Journal,  which  built  its 
present  quarters  there  in  February, 
1925. 

NAZIS  HOLD  NEWSMAN 

Paul  de  Martigny,  Paris  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Montreal  Press,  has  been 
interned  in  a  Nazi  prison  camp  in  oc¬ 
cupied  France  since  last  December. 
In  a  letter  to  another  newspaperman 
which  was  dated  Dec.  26  but  not  de¬ 
livered  until  this  week,  de  Martigny 
revealed  that  100  Canadian  nuns  were 
also  prisoners  in  the  same  camp. 
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U.  P.  Executives 
Discuss  Coverage 
Throughout  World 

United  Press  executives,  meeting 
in  annual  session  this  week  expressed 
high  praise  for  the  performance  of 
the  U.P.  foreign  staff  under  war- 
imposed  difficulties. 

Much  of  the  attention  of  the  group 
was  directed  to  a  study  of  war  cov¬ 
erage  problems  and  in  planning  for 
the  coming  year.  Detailed  reports 
and  recommendations  were  received 
from  Harry  Flory,  European  news 
manager;  Virgil  Pinkley,  European 
business  manager;  Frederick  Oechs- 
ner,  central  European  manager;  Lyle 
Wilson,  Washington  bureau  manager 
and  Joe  Alex  Morris,  foreign  news 
editor. 

Propaganda  Sifted 

European  News  Manager  Flory  told 
the  executive  group  that  the  presence 
of  seasoned  correspondents  on  the 
fighting  fronts  and  at  the  diplomatic 
focal  points  of  coverage  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  sift  fact  from  propaganda. 

Virgil  Pinkley,  who  arrived  re¬ 
cently  from  his  headquarters  in  Zu¬ 
rich,  discussed  especially  the  war¬ 
time  problem  of  serving  approxi¬ 
mately  200  newspapers  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  with  U.P.  news  and  of 
keeping  communications  channels 
open  for  speedy  transmission  of  dis¬ 
patches  from  Central  Europe  and  the 
Balkans. 

“There  has  been  a  noticeable  in¬ 
crease,”  Pinkley  said,  “in  the  pres¬ 
sure  applied  to  the  press  and  radio 
in  central  Europe  in  recent  months 
and  a  marked  tightening  of  censor¬ 
ship.” 

Consistent  study  is  being  made  of 
communications  problems,  he  said, 
and  routes  are  altered  whenever  it  is 
foimd  that  such  measures  will  assure 
greater  speed  of  transmission  or 
greater  freedom  from  censorship. 

“In  this  connection,”  Pinkley  said, 
“I  feel  that  the  newspapers  and  press 
associations  would  be  wise  to  give  the 
public  a  better  insight  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  war  coverage,  the  obstacles 
that  must  be  overcome,  the  costs  in¬ 
volved  and  the  splenffid  job  being 
done  by  American  correspondents 
imder  most  adverse  circumstances.” 

Faraign  Staff  Commended 

U.P.  division  managers,  reflecting 
the  reaction  of  newspaper  editors 
from  all  sections  of  the  coimtry, 
voiced  commendation  of  the  foreign 
staff  and  expressed  their  approval  of 
coverage  policies  outlined  by  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  foreign  service. 

Two  executives  of  the  UP.  Latin 
American  staff  also  reported  on  that 
increasingly  important  field  of  cov¬ 
erage  and  service.  A.  L.  Bradford, 
South  American  manager,  told  of  the 
increased  reliance  of  the  people  of 
the  21  republics  on  American  news 
sources  for  their  information. 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  Mexico  man¬ 
ager,  said  Mexican  officials  and  the 
Mexican  public  are  pleased  with  the 
increasing  importance  given  news  of 
that  land  in  the  American  press.  The 
new  regime  of  President  Avila  Ca¬ 
macho,  Morgan  said,  is  breaking 
down  many  of  the  barriers  which  used 
to  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
American  correspondents  to  obtain 
the  facts  of  what  was  going  on  in 
Mexico. 

Robert  Bellaire,  United  Press  Shang¬ 
hai  manager,  described  the  handicaps 
under  which  reporters  must  work  to 
cover  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 
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License  of  Pilot 


DEFINES  NEWSPAPERS  Knox  \Vould  Bar 

Governor  Herbert  Lehman  of  New 
York  recently  signed  a  bill  which 
provides  for  a  statutory  definition  of 
a  “daily  newspaper.”  The  law  goes 
into  effect  immediately  and  says: 

“The  term  daily  newspaper  in  a  stat¬ 
ute,  contract,  or  any  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  instrument,  means  a  newspaper 
customarily  published  on  each  busi¬ 
ness  day  of  the  year,  whether  or  not 
such  newspaper  is  published  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  legal  holidays.” 


In  Malaya  Case 


Pierre  Huss  Wins 
Holmes  Trophy  for 
Best  INS  Story 


Pierre  J.  Huss,  Berlin  correspondent 
and  Central  European  manager  of 
International  News  Service,  has  won 


the  top  award 
for  1940  in  the 
annual  George  R. 
Holmes  Mem¬ 
orial  Contest, 
it  was  announced 
Thursday  by 
Joseph  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  president 
of  INS,  at  a 
luncheon  at  the 
W aldorf  -  Astoria 
for  800  editors 
attending  the 


Pierre  J.  Huss 


ANPA 
tion. 

Huss  was  chosen  the  winner  of 
the  trophy  this  year  for  his  revela¬ 
tions  regarding  German  military 
strategy  which  led  to  the  fall  of 
France  and  his  coverage  of  Nazi 
war  operations  in  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Luxemburg.  A  dispatch  from 
the  battle  lines  in  mid-May  last  year, 
which  described  the  steady  collapse 
of  Belgium  and  clearly  predicted 
that  France  and  the  Maginot  Line 
could  not  hold  out  against  the  Nazi 
juggernaut,  played  a  large  part  in 
his  selection  for  the  award. 

Editors  Judged  Stories 

The  committee  of  selection  con¬ 
sisted  of  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  Frank  W.  Taylor,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  St.  Louis  Star-Times; 
Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland  Oregonian; 
John  T.  Campbell,  managing  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express,  and 
Mr.  Connolly. 

Huss  is  the  second  INS  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  in  a  war  zone  to  win  the 
trophy,  which  was  awarded  for  the 
first  time  last  year  to  Kenneth  T. 
Downs,  long  manager  of  the  Paris 
INS  bureau. 

The  contest  was  established  as  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Holmes,  who  for  many 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  1939  was 
chief  of  the  Washington  INS  bureau. 

In  addition  to  a  cash  prize,  the 
award  gives  Huss’  name  a  place  on 
a  burnished  oak  and  bronze  mem¬ 
orial  plaque  to  Holmes. 

Bom  in  the  now  occupied  Euro¬ 
pean  principality  of  Luxemburg, 
Huss  moved  with  his  family  at  an 
early  age  to  Belgium  where  they 
were  living  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  war.  When  hostilities  were  over, 
Huss  came  to  the  U.  S. 

Upon  Huss’  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  Barry  Faris,  editor  of 
INS,  offered  him  a  post  in  Chicago. 
From  there  he  went  on  to  New  York 
in  preparation  for  service  abroad.  In 
1931  he  was  named  bureau  manager 
in  Mexico  City  and  two  years  later 
went  to  Europe.  At  Berchtesgaden 
in  1933  he  obtained  the  first  inter¬ 
view  Adolph  Hitler  granted  to  any 
foreign  correspondent  after  he  be¬ 
came  Fuehrer. 


Secretary  of  Navy  Knox  and  his 
aides  took  steps  this  week  to  revoke 
the  flying  license  of  the  pilot  who  flew 
a  New  York  Daily  News  photographer 
over  the  torpedoed  British  battleship 
Malaya  when  it  steamed  recently  into 
New  York  harbor.  A  complaint,  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Colonel  Knox,  charged  the 
pilot,  Hugh  C.  Robbins,  with  three  in¬ 
fractions  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
regulations  and  ordered  him  to  appear 
for  a  hearing  before  a  CAB  examiner 
in  New  York  at  a  date  to  be  fixed 
later. 

The  News  and  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  were  the  only  two  New 
York  papers  to  run  stories  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  British  war  vessel.  Other 
papers  applied  the  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship  which  Knox  had  previously  re¬ 
quested.  The  News  carried  a  front¬ 
page  picture  of  the  Malaya  taken 
from  Robbins’  plane  by  photographer 
John  Hemmer. 

The  infractions  of  which  Robbins 
is  charged  are  (1)  flight  below  500 
feet  over  New  York  harbor;  (2)  flight 
below  500  feet  over  congested  part  of 
New  York  City;  (3)  flight  closer  than 
500  feet  to  another  aircraft  in  flight. 

Following  the  arrival  of  the  Malaya 
the  Coast  Guard  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  planes  flying  near  the  bat¬ 
tleship  had  been  warned  that  they 
would  be  reported  for  violations.  A 
pilot  for  one  of  the  newspaper  planes 
said  that  Coast  Guard  planes,  diving 
in  front  of  him,  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  scene. 

The  CAB  announced  this  week  that 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Malaya 
special  regulations  had  been  issued  to 
pilots  directing  that  no  civil  aircraft 
should  be  operated  over  the  New  York 
harbor  between  midnight  April  6  and 
midnight  April  7.  Robbins,  however, 
was  not  accused  of  violating  this  reg¬ 
ulation. 

The  News  reported  that  it  had  been 
unable  to  get  Colonel  Knox  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  action  against  Robbins. 


George  D.  Perry,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Daily 
News;  Ralph  H.  Quinn,  Cincinnati  (O.)  En¬ 
quirer;  Harry  L.  Shaver,  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times;  Chas.  Robert  Shaw,  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
News;  Charles  F.  Stevens,  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times;  John  L.  Stewart.  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer  Reporter;  Allison  Stone, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  &  Evening  Bulle- 
tin;  F.  B.  Stoneman,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald; 
William  G.  Sutlive,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Evening 
Press;  W.  Brydon  Tennant,  Richhmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader;  Arthur  J.  Tormey,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News;  F.  Ernest  Wallace,  Elisabeth 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Journal;  J.  Edgar  White, 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star;  Hiram 
Wier,  Halifax  (Canada)  Herald  Mail. 


N.  Y.  Sun  Announces 
Judges  for  Contest 


ANPA  Necrology 
Pays  Tribute 
To  Absentees 


Many  names  that  made  news  at 
ANPA  conventions  in  past  years 
studded  the  Memorial  Necrology, 
which  was  read  as  a  tribute  at  Thurs¬ 
day  morning’s  meeting  as  follows: 

John  M.  Annenberg,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Max  Annenberg,  New  York  Daily  News;  Joel 
H.  Bixby,  Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  News  & 
Leader  Press;  Ben  Bloom,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers:  W.  N.  Burkhardt,  San  Francisco  News; 
John  T.  Calkins,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Caxette, 
Advertiser  &  Telegram;  C.  B.  Carberry, 
Boston  Post;  H.  L.  Christman,  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer  Reporter;  Lewis  H.  English, 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier;  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Fairbanks.  Indianapolis  News;  J.  H. 
Field,  Rutland  (Vt.)  Daily  Herald;  C.  C. 
Hamlin,  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  & 
Telegraph;  Roland  R.  Harrison,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Jolin  C.  Hartman)  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Daily  Courier. 

Charles  H.  Hastings,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Evening  Item;  G.  V.  Headley,  Jersey  City 
(N'.  J.)  Jersey  Journal;  I.  N.  Heminger, 
Findlay  (O.)  Republican-Courier;  Russell  T. 
Herrick,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer;  Albert 
M.  Hirsh,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon  News;  Hubert 
Hunter,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times;  J.  D.  Hurley, 
Boston  Post;  Fred  A.  Kaufmann,  Hoboken 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer;  Andrew  C.  Keifer, 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star;  Albert  R. 
Kessinger,  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Setttinel; 
Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press;  John  D.  McAdams,  Alton  (Ill.)  Even¬ 
ing  Telegraph;  Robert  F.  Paine,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  W.  S.  Payton,  New 
York  Joumal-American. 
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The  New  York  Sun  announced  this 
week  a  committee  of  21  prominent 
executives  in  advertising,  retailing 
and  manufacturing  who  will  serve  as 
judges  in  the  Sun’s  fourth  annual 
Father’s  Day  advertising  competition. 
The  committee  will  meet  May  1  at 
the  Empire  State  Club  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  the  best  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  contestants  have 
submitted  to  promote  Father’s  Day, 
June  15. 

The  winning  entry  will  receive  The 
Sun’s  award  of  $500. 

The  judging  committee  includes 
William  H.  Howard,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  A.  O.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  vice-president,  Cluett,  Pea¬ 
body  &  Co.;  Albert  M.  Berg,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  Arnold  Constable; 
Max  Young,  treasurer.  Young’s  Hat 
Stores;  A.  F.  Free,  president,  F.  R. 
Tripler  &  Co.;  H.  L.  Redman,  general 
director,  Saks  34th  St.;  H.  Charles 
Bartlett,  vice-president.  Stem  Bros.; 
Paul  E.  Murphy,  advertising  and  sales 
manager,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.; 
Dorothy  Swenson,  vice-president, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.;  Carl  Adler, 
president,  Wallach’s;  Ira  A.  Hirsch- 
mann,  vice-president,  Bloomingdale 
Bros.;  Silas  Spitzer,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Weber  &  Heilbroner;  Bernice 
FitzGibbon,  advertising  director,  Gim- 
bel  Bros.;  Robert  Stopford,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager.  Lord  &  Taylor;  John 
M.  Mettler,  president.  Interwoven 
Hosiery  Co.;  John  C.  Wood,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  B.  Altman  &  Co.;  Joseph  Nus- 
baum,  Hickok  Mfg.  Co.;  Sigmimd 
Stein,  president,  A.  Stein  &  Co.;  John 
C.  Williams,  vice-president,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.;  Alieda  Van  Wesep,  pub¬ 
licity  director.  Lord  &  Taylor;  and 
F.  H.  Montgomery,  president  Hat 
Corp.  of  America. 

The  purpose  of  the  Sim’s  Father’s 
Day  advertising  competition  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  outstanding  series  of  five  ad¬ 
vertisements,  each  measuring  200 
lines  across  five  columns,  best  suited 
to  promote  Father’s  Day.  The  com¬ 
petition  closed  April  24. 


SEES  SHOOTING 

Horace  Powell,  church  editor,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  on  his  day  off  last 
week  was  driving  to  Waukesha  when 
he  witnessed  a  deputy  sheriff  over¬ 
take  the  car  of  an  escaped  convict  and 
bank  robber  who  was  killed  in  the 
gun  battle  that  followed.  Powell 
rushed  to  the  nearest  telephone  and 
called  his  office  with  the  story. 


1. 1.  NICKELS  DIES 

John  J.  Nickels,  54,  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the  E.  W, 
Blatchford  &  Co.  type  metal  manufac¬ 
turers,  died  on  April  22  at  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I.  He  had  been  with  the  Blatch¬ 
ford  firm  since  1906. 


FREE  PRESS  CONTEST 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  sponsoring 
an  editorial  writing  (xmtest  on  the 
subject,  “The  Freedom  of  the  Press,” 
among  high  school  and  junior  college 
journalists  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
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1  ^  #  m  1 H  European  business  manager  of  the 

Censors,  Shop  and  Defense  Talks 

^  of  several  mentioned  below,  are  car- 

1 1  Cf  1  CJ  M  m  ^  ^  pages  which  follow. 

^  IXX  ^Ll  Spread  over  several  sessions  was  a 

discussion  of  specific  public  services 
rendered  to  their  communities  by 

Dwight  Marvin  Named  President  .  .  .  Society  members  of  the  ^ciety  The  dis- 

■*  cussion  was  opened  by  Mayor  James 

Considers  Emergency  Office  of  Capitol,  But  S“S VSV'LaRue!"Ii5i.gta» 

^  1  •  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  'Enquirer. 

Officials  Decry  Censorship  Fears  Mayor  Stewart  paid  many  compU- 

TJ  KUTUTTO  ments  to  newspapers,  but  advised  them 

15y  AXllrlUll  Xt^DD  in  their  civic  betterment  campaigns  to 

be  certain  of  their  facts  and  of  the 

CENSORSHIP,  pro  and  con,  the  rela-  New  York  City,  was  worded  as  follows:  tural  Relations  among  the  American  Probable  impact  of  their  proposals 
tion  of  newspapers  to  national  de-  “Whereas,  The  liberties  guaranteed  Republics,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  lives  and  enterprises  of  the 

fense  questions,  and  outstanding  com-  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  a  priceless  work  and  advise  with  him  in  promot-  ®  ^  quite  cer- 

munity  service  by  newspapers  heritage  of  American  civilization  and  ing  the  establishment  and  maintenance  ue  said,  l^t  the.  widely  heralded 

crowded  a  two-day  session  of  the  essential  to  the  preservation  of  that  of  a  better  understanding  of  our  mu-  ^  ™  nuisance  in  St. 


Considers  Emergency  Office  at  Capitol,  But 
All  Officials  Decry  Censorship  Fears 
By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


CENSORSHIP,  pro  and  con,  the  rela 
tion  of  newspapers  to  national  de 


American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  meeting  for  its  19th  annual  con- 


civilization,  and  tual  problems  by  th 

“Whereas,  The  freedom  of  speech,  American  Republics.” 


tual  problems  by  the  press  of  the  been  accomplished  with  all 


vention  in  Washington  last  Thursday  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
and  Friday. 


Censorship  was  apparently  disposed 
of  rapidly  at  the  opening  session,  when 
President  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville 
Times,  read  a  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt,  quoted  in  last  week’s  issue, 
which  declared  that  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  would  remain 
in  the  possession  of  publishers  and 
people.  The  thorny  topic  cropped  up 
again,  however,  in  an  address  by  Dean 
Carl  Ackerman  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  University; 
in  adiresses  by  Major  Gen.  Robert 
C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Army 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations,  and  Com¬ 
mander  H.  R.  Thurber,  chief  of  the 
similar  bureau  of  the  Navy.  It  was 
also  present  in  the  off-the-record  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  National  Press  Club  with 
Lowell  Mellett,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Government  Reports,  as  chief 
speaker. 

No  Session  with  Prosidont 

The  convention  this  year  departed 
from  precedent  in  meeting  at  the  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel  instead  of  the  National  W.  S.  Gilmore,  newly  elected  ASNE  vice-president  and  editor  of  the  Detroit  News; 
Press  Club,  and  in  also  missing,  for  Dwight  Marvin,  new  president  and  editor  of  the  Troy  Record;  N.  R.  Howard,  editor 
the  first  time  since  the  Coolidge  Ad-  of  fh*  Cleveland  News,  who  was  re-elected  secretary;  and  John  S.  Knight,  publisher 
ministration  its  annual  off-the-record  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and  Miami  Herald,  new  treasurer, 
conference  with  the  President.  The  •'’*  ofRcers  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  which  met  in  Wash- 

place  of  the  latter  was  filled  by  a  ington  last  week. 


merican  Republics  ”  those  considerations  in  mind,  and 

This  resolution,  in  line  with  the  referred,  half-jocularly,  to  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  at  a 
recent  election,  despite  the  city’s  new 
clean  face. 

Ralph  Coghlan,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  in  an  outline  of  the  successful 
campaign  for  a  smokeless  city,  as¬ 
sured  Mayor  Stewart  that  the  political 
upheaval  in  St.  Louis  had  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  smoke  elimination. 

The  latter  came  to  pass,  he  said, 
after  years  of  futile  fighting.  The 
major  problem  had  always  been  to 
find  a  fuel  which  would  be  smokeless 
and  at  the  Scune  time  competitive  in 
price  with  the  soft  coal  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  fields  which  Wcis  the  city’s 
common  heating  agent.  Promising  ex- 
.^perimfnte^.with  coking  this  coal  or 
,  cdmpre&ing  it  into  briquets  broke 


down  under  investigation.  Either  they 
could  not  meet  the  price  of  the  easily 
available  fuel  or  the  manufacturing 
facilities  were  inadequate  to  meet  the 
city’s  volume  needs. 

The  reform  looked  hopeless,  Mr. 
Coghlan  said,  when  one  morning 
with  the  smoke  unusually  heavy,  his 
car  almost  hit  a  messenger  boy  riding 
a  bicycle  and  practically  invisible  in 
the  miu-k.  Mr.  Coghlan  got  to  the  of¬ 
fice  with  his  Irish  well  agitated.  In 


confidential  meetmg  with  Secretary  of  equal  suffrage,  and  the  equal  admin-  Presidential  greeting  by  Mr.  Wallace,  consultatmn  with  Joseph  Pulitzer,  edi- 
State  H^  and  by  the  President  s  let-  jstration  of  justice  were  all  established  was  moved  by  Mr.  Howard  and  sec-  Reese,  manning  editor. 


ter,  which  was  hailed  by^  President  American  continent  as  the  re-  onded  by  Capt.  J.  Noel  Macy,  Yonkers  ^  new  program  was  immediately  be - 

Wallace  as  a  document  of  historic  sig-  gj  incidents  which  occurred  on  Herald-Statesman.  "  froid-^ge  editorial  called  for 

nificance  and  a  victory  for  a  free  press,  ^j^g  village  Green  of  Historic  St.  Shop  talk  sessions  included  a  break-  the  help  of  ^1  citizens, 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  the  Troy  church,  Eastchester,  N.  Y.,  ‘  ‘  ^  ^ 


Herald-Statesman.  ’  Sun.  A  front-page  editorial  called  for 

Shop  talk  sessions  included  a  break-  the  help  of  ^1  citi^ns, 

fast  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  sport  ^eluding  the  editor  of  the  Glote- 


Record,  was  advanced  from  second  ^here  John  Peter  Zenger  in  1733  de-  page  problems  and  techniques  by  Mai-  p®uiocrat  and  the  Star-Times.  The 
vice-president  to  president,  when  M.  ggj  ^^g  authority  of  the  Colonial  Gov-  colm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  director  of  editorial  campaign  was  supported  by 
V.  Atwood,  Gannett  Newspapers,  re-  emment,  dared  to  print  forbidden  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Lloyd  a  long  run  of  interviews.  services 
quest^  that  his  normal  advancement  and  was  sustained  by  the  Royal  Lewis,  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mr.  ^  leading  citize^,  headed  by  J.  L. 


from  first  vice-president  be  deferred  ^  defiance,  and 


Bingay  advocated  strict  executive  con-  ^ord,  Jr.,  a  public-spirited  banker. 


because  of  his  current  ill  health.  He  “Whereas,  The  Pastor  and  the  Vestry  trol  over  the  writing  of  sports  news  enlist^.  After  many  pains,  a 

was  re-elected  to  the  office  he  has  gf  gt.  Paul’s  Church  have  sought  the  and  the  conduct  of  sports  writers.  He  ^oke-elimmation  ordmance  was 

held  for  the  past  year.  W.  S.  Gitoore,  gupport  of  the  organized  press  in  the  also  urged  that  newspapers  eliminate  compelling  either  the  use  of 

Detroit  News,  was  named  ^cond  vice-  institution  of  a  national  shrine  to  the  the  payment  of  expenses  of  writers  uiechamcal  stoking  apparatus  or  of 

president.  N.  R.  Howard,  Cleveland  gm  gj  jtigfits  with  the  ancient  church  traveling  with  baseball  teams.  Mr.  smokeless  fuel. 

^cretary,  and  center;  Now,  Therefore  Be  It  Lewis  agreed  with  the  latter,  and  said  A  good  grade  of  semi-anthracite 

Jom  L.  Knight,  Detroit  Press,  “Resolved,  That  the  American  So-  that  it  would  be  welcomed  by  writ-  coal  was  found  in  Oklahoma  and  Ar- 

/CT  ^  Beacon-Journal,  ^d  Miami  Newspaper  Editors  declare  ers  whose  papers  now  permit  the  prac-  kansas,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 

(Fla.)  Herald,  was  named  treasurer,  itself  as  approving  the  creation  of  tice.  Mr.  Liewis,  however,  did  not  Commission  was  induced  to  grant  low 
succee<^g  E.  S.  ^ck,  Cl^ago  Tnb-  gyeh  a  memorial  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  agree  with  Mr.  Bingay’s  ideas  of  strict  freight  rates  so  that  this  more  distant 
retires  from  office  holding  gj^  grounds  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  control  over  sports  writing.  The  source  could  compete  with  the  Illinois 
tMt  has  been  continuous  since  the  So-  commending  the  project  as  worthy  sports  reporters,  he  said,  were  the  last  coal.  The  citizens’  committee  also  in- 
ci^ys  foundation.  g£  support  of  its  membership.”  survival  of  the  free-swinging  Bo-  duced  local  fuel  dealers  to  break  into 

Di^tore  elated  were:  Mr.  Mar-  ij^g  j-gsolution  was  carried,  upon  hemians  of  a  half-century  ago,  and  long-standing  arrangements  with  the 
xi"’  n  -iT^ir^**”****.^**^  Star;  niotion  of  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor  he  believed  that  their  freedom  of  ex-  operators  of  the  Illinois  mines  in  order 

r  Minneapo-  Chicago  Times,  seconded  by  Oxie  pression  and  unrestrained  outlook  was  ip  handle  the  new  coal.  Southern  II- 

lis  Star-Trib'-'O’  and  Jonathan  Dan-  Reichigr^  managing  editor  Yonkers  of  genuine  value  to  newspapers.  linois,  from  which  St.  Louis  draws 


lis  Star-Trib"""’  and  Jonathan  Dan¬ 
iels,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer. 

A  suggestion  by  Dean  Ackerman 


Herald-Statesman. 


Instillation  of  new  editorial  life  in  considerable  trade,  didn’t  like  the  new 


A  second  resolution  approved  the  the  rotogravure  section  of  the  Detroit  arrangement,  but  the  threatened  boy- 


that  the  Society  maintain  a  represen-  appointment  of  a  committee  to  aid  in  News  five  years  ago  has  produced  cir-  cott  of  the  city’s  busmess  houses  did 
tative  in  Washington  for  the  duration  promoting  mutual  understanding  with  culation  gains  and  notable  increases  riot  materialize.  The  Post-Dispatch 


of  the  emergency  was  referred  to  the  South  American  republics 
board  of  directors  with  a  request  for  read: 

prompt  investigation  and  as  early  as  “Resolved,  that  the  Ami 
possible  a  report  to  the  membership.  ciety  of  Newspaper  Editor 
Two  other  resolutions  were  passed,  cept  the  invitation  extent 


Its  text  in  specialty  advertising  linage,  de-  kept  its  fingers  crossed  throughout  the 
dared  Ralph  L.  Peters,  roto  editor,  in  season,  but  as  one  cold  spell  after  an- 
ican  So-  a  “how”  story.  other  passed  without  a  resumption  of 


“Resolved,  that  the  American  So-  a  “how”  story.  other  passed  without  a  resumption  of 

ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  shall  ac-  Covering  the  news  on  half  a  dozen  the  old  nuisance,  the  paper  finally 


Two  other  resolutions  were  passed,  cept  the  invitation  extended  by  its  war  fronts,  with  a  description  of  how  decided  to  prove  to  St  Louis  and  to 

One  approving  the  establishment  of  fellow  member.  Nelson  Poynter,  pres-  its  problems  have  been  met  by  the  «dl  others  interested  (there  have  been 

a  shrine  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  St.  ently  heading  the  press  division  of  the  press  services  and  special  correspon-  many)  that  the  job  not  only  could  be 

Paul’s  Church,  at  Elastchester,  near  Co-ordinator  of  Commercial  and  Cul-  dents,  was  the  topic  of  Virgil  Pinkley,  done  but  had  been  done.  A  7-page 


James  Garfield  Stew¬ 
art,  mayor  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  and  Ralph 
Coghlan,  of  the  St- 
Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
photographed  at 
American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors 
meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 


pictorial  was  issued,  contrasting  fa¬ 
miliar  scenes  with  “before  and  after” 
captions,  which,  when  displayed  to 
the  editors  at  Washington,  portrayed 
a  miraculous  transformation. 

“Everyboy  is  happy,”  Mr.  Coghlan 
concluded,  ‘‘except  the  Illinois  coal 
people  and  the  St.  Louis  laundries.” 

Montgomery  Curtis,  city  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  News,  Nelson  Poynter, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
and  Mr.  LaRue,  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  described  their  local  campaigns, 
the  latter  paper  being  presented  at 
length  in  another  column. 

A  detailed  report  was  presented 
in  last  week’s  issue  of  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  touched  off  by  Prof.  Peter  H. 
Odegard,  of  Amherst  College,  with 
the  newspaper  viewpoint  represented 


by  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade; 
Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer;  Hamilton  Owens,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  and  Stephen  C.  Noland, 
Indianapolis  News. 

Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  presented  the  report  of  the 
memorials  committee  and  also  of  the 
joint  committee  on  education  for 
journalism.  A  full  outline  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  published  in  E.  &  P.  for  April 
12,  with  editorial  comment  on  April 
19. 

New  members  introduced  at  the 
Friday  breakfast  included: 

John  Bowen,  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News;  James  E.  Chappell,  Birming¬ 
ham  News  &  Age-Herald;  William  T. 
Christian,  Richmond  News-Leader; 
Francis  K  Croasdale,  Atlantic  City 
Press  -  Union;  Jonathan  Daniels, 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer;  Hal  Davies, 
Minot  (N.  D.)  News;  Tom  Haines, 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch;  M.  M.  Har¬ 
ris,  San  Antonio  Express  &  Evening 
News;  Arthur  L.  Hodges,  Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star,  Rockville  Centre,  N,  Y.; 
J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune; 
Lloyd  S.  Laprade.  Durham  (N,  C.) 
Herald;  Douglas  D.  Martin,  Detroit 
Free  Ih-ess;  C,  M.  Morrison,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Public  Ledger;  David 
Patten,  Providence  Bulletin;  Dwight 
Perrin,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Oxie 


Left  to  right:  Walter 
Harrison,  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan;  Clark  Salmon 
of  the  New  Orleans 
Item;  and  Roy  Ro¬ 
berts  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  chat  while 
attending  Society  of 
Editors  Convention. 


Reichler,  Yonkers  Herald-Statesman; 
George  A.  Smallsreed,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch;  T.  Barney  Thompson,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register -Republican  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Star;  Ted  Thackrey,  New  York 


Post;  Mat  Gray,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  and  Charles  H.  Sessions, 
Topeka  Capital. 

Twenty-one  new  members  were 
elected  during  the  past  year.  Treasurer 
Beck  reported,  against  32  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  membership  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Mr.  Atwood,  has 
been  seeking  to  apply  stricter  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  election  to  the  society. 

Balance  of  $9,000 

Mr.  Beck  also  cheered  the  Society 
by  reporting  a  balance  of  more  than 
$9,000  on  hand,  a  gain  of  about  $1,200 
over  last  April. 

The  Society  concluded  its  sessions 
with  a  banquet,  addressed  off  the  rec¬ 
ord  by  Lord  I^ifax,  British  Ambas¬ 
sador;  Col.  William  J.  Donovan,  and 
Lauchlin  Currie. 


Ward  E.  Duffy,  of 
the  Hartford  Timas 
and  John  L  Morri¬ 
son  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  Record  •  Argus 
casting  their  ballots 
at  the  elections  of 
the  19th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  in 
Washington. 


1700  Attend  Phila. 

Press  Photogs'-Party 

More  than  1700  persons  attended  the 
annual  ball  of  Press  Photographers’ 
Association  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
Bellevue  Stratford  April  19.  A  high¬ 
light  of  the  party  was  the  annual 
award  of  the  Graflex  Corporation  for 
the  best  Philadelphia  news  picture  in 
1940. 

It  went  to  Samuel  Meyers,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Wide 
World  Photos,  who  recently  won  third 
prize  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  picture 
contest  for  his  unusual  shot  of  a  falling 
wall  in  the  famous  Hollingshead  fire. 
Meyers  received  the  Graflex  award, 
a  diamond  set  in  a  charm,  for  the 
same  photo. 

Harry  Saltzman,  president  of  the 
association  and  a  member  of  the 
photographic  staff.  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord.  headed  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  party. 


Tom  Wallace,  retiring  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby  of  the  Houston  Post;  Wilbur  Forrest,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
and  Manchester  Boddy,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  photographed  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  19th  Annual  Convention  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  week. 


Virgil  Pinkley,  right,  European  business 
manager  of  United  Press,  and  Dean  Ctrl 
W.  Ackerman  of  the  Pulitzer  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Society  of  Editors  Convention. 


AAAA  Convention 
To  Hear  McNutt 
And  Sulzberger 

Two  Agency  Presidents 
Also  to  Speak  at 
Hot  Springs.  Va.,  May  2 

Paul  V.  McNutt.  Federal  Security 
Administrator  and  Co-ordinator  d 
Health  &  Welfare;  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 
berger,  publisher  and  president  of  Ae 
New  York  Times;  and  Carl  Snyd®. 
former  statistician  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  will  be  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  24th  aiuiual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  to  be  held 
at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  on  May  2. 

Mr.  McNutt  will  speak  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  on  the  effect  of  social 
welfare  on  public  morale,  production 
of  consumer  goods,  and  on  marketing 
problems.  Dr.  Paul  Austin  Wolfe,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York,  will  discuss  the  importance 
of  personal  integrity  in  civilization. 

Sulzberger  on  Advertising 

Mr.  Sulzberger  will  speak  at  the 
morning  business  session  on  “A  Free 
Press  and  Freeedom  of  Advertising" 
and  Mr.  Snyder,  who  is  the  author  of 
several  books  on  economics,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  economic  situation.  The  title 
of  his  talk  is  “You  Can’t  Buck  Eco¬ 
nomics.” 

Mrs.  Harriet  R.  Howe  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Economics  Association  will 
describe  what  kind  of  information 
consumers  want  when  they  ask  for 
informative  advertising.  She  will  ^ak 
at  the  “consumer  hour”  on  Friday 
morning  along  with  Allen  L.  Billings¬ 
ley,  president  of  FuUer  &  Smith  I 
Ross,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  who  will  discuss  informative 
advertising  from  the  agency  man’s 
viewpoint.  Mr.  Billingsley  will  base 
his  statements  on  a  study  of  current 
advertising  by  the  Committee  on 
Consumer  Relations  in  Advertising.  ! 

Another  agency  executive,  Atherton 
W.  Hobler,  president  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  and  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  4-A’s,  will  speak  on  the  role 
of  advertising  in  national  defense. 

The  sessions  on  the  first  day  of  the 
convention,  Thursday,  May  1.  are  for 
4-A  members  only.  On  Friday  ami  i 
Saturday,  however,  the  sessions  will  ’ 
be  open  to  invited  guests.  If  reques^  j 
by  members  and  guests,  a  discussion  | 
of  informative  advertising  and  de-  i 
scriptive  and  grade  labeling  and 
standardization  of  consumer  goods 
will  be  held  Saturday  morning.  \ 
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NNPA  Urged  to  Give  Advertisers 
Uniform  Defense  Market  Data 


PROMOTION  MANAGERS  of  news¬ 
papers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  urged  to  devote  more  attention 
to  circulation  problems  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  uniform  and  standardized  de¬ 
fense  market  information  for  adver¬ 
tisers  by  speakers  at  the  12th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  held  this  week 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

The  convention,  attended  by  about 
100  promotion  people  and  publishers, 
largest  in  NNPA  history,  heard  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  Jr.,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
urge  them  to  pay  less  attention  to 
advertising  promotion  and  more  to 


extensive  local  facilities,  could  help 
to  clear  up.” 

Mr.  Wallace  pointed  out  that  simple 
figures  reporting  defense  contracts  in 
specific  areas  or  markets  did  not  give 
a  true  picture  of  defense  spending. 
Numerous  refinements  are  necessary, 
he  said,  exhibiting  charts  which  broke 
down  defense  allocations  by  defense 
dollars  per  family,  ratio  of  defense 
dollars  to  standards  of  living  and  to 
advertising  costs. 

“These  enable  us,”  he  explained,  “to 
get  a  better  feel  of  the  distribution  and 
effect  of  defense  spending.  But  we 
still  lack  important  refinements,  such 


New  ofRcers  of  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  elected  Wednesday  at 
Waldorf.  Left  to  right:  Russell  Simmons,  Cleveland  Press,  secretary;  John  C.  Stafford. 
RocHord  (III.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic,  president;  Leslie  Davis,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  vice-president,  and  Jacques  A.  Caldwell,  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times- 
Herald,  treasurer. 


circulation  promotion.  And  they  heard 
James  Wallace,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  plans  and  advertising,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  &n,  urge  them  to  provide 
uniform  and  comparable  defense  mar¬ 
ket  data. 

New  Officers 

John  C.  Stafford,  Rockjord  (Ill.) 
Star,  was  elected  president  of  the 
association,  succeeding  Bradford  Wyc- 
koff,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  elect^  include  Leslie  Davis, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  vice-president; 
Jacques  A.  Caldwell,  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald,  treasurer;  Rus¬ 
sell  L.  Simmons,  Cleveland  Press,  sec¬ 
retary;  Ramon  Cram,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  Budd  Gore,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Elsa  Lang,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  directors. 

Plans  for  widening  the  service  of 
the  association  to  members  in  a  drive 
to  extend  the  membership  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  an  early  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  will  probably  be 
held  to  map  out  such  service.  Early 
action  is  expected  also  to  implement 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  collaboration  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

The  association  heard  a  plea  for 
active  cooperation  in  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  observance  from  William 
N.  Hardy,  chairman  of  the  event,  and 
action  on  this  is  also  expected  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  board  of  directors 
soon. 

Could  Clear  Confusion 

Mr.  Wallace  declared  that  while 
there  is  tremendous  interest  among 
advertisers  and  agencies  in  defense 
spending  and  its  importance  to  bvisi- 
ness,  “there  is  also,  paradoxically, 
great  confusion  about  the  subject 
which  the  newspapers,  through  their 


as  the  amount  of  money  coming  into 
or  going  out  of  a  market  in  sub¬ 
contracts;  the  amount  of  the  contracts 
that  will  stay  in  the  market  in  the 
form  of  wages;  the  amount  that  will 
go  out  for  raw  materials;  the  timing 
of  expenditures;  and  the  extent  to 
which  defense  spending  replaces  or 
supplements  normal  production. 

“If  business  is  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  extra  opportunities 
of  defense  spending,  it  must  have  this 
information.  The  newspapers  have 
a  significant  opportunity  to  do  this 
job  and  to  produce  a  favorable  re¬ 
action  among  their  customers  and 
prospects.  But  there  should  be  a  uni¬ 
form  procedure,  a  uniform  report  and 
a  clearing  committee  to  distribute 
the  information.” 

Circulation  Rcvunuu 

Because  newspaper  costs  continue 
to  rise  above  the  1929  level,  Mr. 
Cowles  said,  and  the  pro^ct  is  slim 
that  advertising  revenue  will  ever 
again  reach  that  year’s  high  mark, 
it  becomes  increasingly  important 
that  newspapers  make  more  money 
from  their  circulation. 

“Instead  of  getting  two-thirds  of 
their  revenue  from  advertising  and 
one-third  from  circxilation,  as  vised 
to  be  the  case,”  he  said,  “perhaps  in 
the  future  newspapers  will  need  to 
get  two-thirds  of  their  revenue  from 
circulation  and  one-third  from  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  the  long  run,  this  may 
be  a  sounder  basis  on  which  to  stabil¬ 
ize  and  improve  American  newspapers. 

“The  immediate  answer  to  the  cry 
for  more  revenue  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  increased  circulation  at  increased 
rates.  I  think  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  right  product  and 
the  right  promotion.  In  the  last  dec¬ 


ade,  that  is,  comparing  1930  with  1940, 
our  net  advertising  revenue  is  down 
17%.  On  the  other  hand,  our  net  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  in  that  decade  in¬ 
creased  74% — and  our  circulation  is 
up  although  we  have  raised  ovir  prices.” 

Urging  promotion  people  to  devote 
more  attention  to  circulation  prob¬ 
lems,  Mr.  Cowles  offered  a  few  rules: 

“Circulation  tricks,”  he  said,  “rarely 
work  and  circulation  promotion  based 
on  tricks  rarely  pays.  You  may  add 
a  good  many  readers  temporarily  with 
a  big  contest,  or  an  extreme  insvirance 
policy,  or  an  encyclopedia,  or  some 
other  premium,  but  they  won’t  stick. 

“Service — that  is,  regularity  of  de¬ 
livery — is  nearly  as  important  in  hold¬ 
ing  home-delivered  circulation  as  is 
the  quality  of  the  paper  itself.  Have 
your  paper  delivered  at  exactly  the 
same  hour  every  day.  When  you  are 
certain  your  delivery  service  is  right, 
promote  your  service;  promote  it  hard. 
Tell  readers  they  can  set  their  clocks 
by  the  time  the  carrier  boy  puts  the 
paper  on  the  front  porch  and  that  a 
blind  man  could  pick  it  up  without 
hunting. 

“We  have  found  that  85%  of  our 
subscribers  on  routes  checked  take 
in  our  evening  paper  within  15  min¬ 
utes  after  it  is  delivered.  We  made  a 
test  of  having  severed  carriers  deliver 
their  routes  backward,  which  changed 
the  delivery  time  to  each  subscriber 
an  average  of  about  15  minutes.  We 
had  more  complaints  from  these  sub¬ 
scribers  during  that  test  than  we  had 
had  in  the  preceding  six  months. 

■  “There  is  no  substitute  for  constant, 
daily  teamwork  among  the  managing 
editor,  the  circulation  manager  and 
the  promotion  manager.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  achieve  maximiim  circu¬ 
lation  results  unless  there  is  always 
complete  imderstanding  and  advance 
planning  among  them.  If  you  keep 
the  circulation  department  informed 
and  enthusiastic  about  the  plans  of 
the  editorial  department,  they  will 
sell  the  newspaper  on  its  merits  as  a 
newspaper.  They  won’t  apologize  for 
it  and  insist  they  need  to  give  away 
roller  skates  or  bicycles  or  dishes  to 
get  people  to  subscribe.” 

In  line  with  his  plea  for  greater 
emphasis  on  circulation  promotion, 
Mr.  Cowles  complained  that  far  too 
much  emphasis  in  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  is  put  on  advertising.  And  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion,  he  declared,  “is 
much  too  competitive.” 

“We  spend  too  much  time  talking 
about  our  competitor,”  he  said,  “and 
why  we  are  better  Aan  he  is.  We 


put  too  much  reliance  on  a  low  mil¬ 
line  rate.  A  low  advertising  rate 
itself  gets  very  little  business  for  any 
newspaper.  Rate  is  almost  never  the 
really  deciding  factor.  Much  adver¬ 
tising  is  bought  by  impression  and 
emotion.  Unfortunately,  for  some 
years  now  the  emotional  feeling  about 
newspapers  has  been  that  they  are 
not  a  ‘hot’  advertising  medium.  They 
are  just  sound,  routine,  imglamorous 
advertising  vehicles.  Radio  has  had 
the  glamour  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
new  magazines  like  Life, 

“Right  promotion  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  this.  But  newspaper  people, 
particularly  newspaper  publishers, 
have  been  smug  and  self-satisfied  too 
long.  Their  product  has  not  changed 
sufficiently,  with  the  times  and  I  fear 
that  too  many  newspaper  people  still 
don’t  realize  that  a  change  is  nec¬ 
essary, 

“Most  newspapers  are  fairly  com¬ 
plete  and  honest  and  accurate  pur¬ 
veyors  of  the  news.  But  I  doubt  if 
that  is  enough  today.  I  think  they 
should  also  be  easy  to  read,  better  ar¬ 
ranged,  more  compact,  better  printed, 
more  exciting  and  entertaining,  friend¬ 
lier  and  more  satisfying  to  spend  an 
horn:  with.  Most  of  them  are  too 
pompous  and  ponderous. 

“I  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  new  type 
of  newspaper  which  could  be  created 
that  would  maintain  the  important 
and  definite  visual  advantage  of  the 
printed  word,  and  yet  add  radio’s  two 
most  compelling  points — ability  to  get 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  whole 
family  plus  the  ability  to  stir  that 
family  audience  emotionally. 

Interpretive  Writing 

“Up  to  now  newspapers  have  relied 
for  their  reader  appeal  mainly  on  late 
news,  flash  news,  spot  news.  Today 
the  radio  is  rapidly  taking  that  hot, 
surprise  element  away  from  news¬ 
papers.  Newspapers  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  shift  more  and  more  into 
interpretative  news  reporting.  This 
is  a  more  difficult  job,  requiring  in¬ 
finitely  more  brains  and  planning. 

“Until  newspapers  learn  this  new 
job  better,  and  learn  to  handle  news 
pictures  better,  where  the  radio  can¬ 
not  compete,  I  don’t  think  they  will 
recapture  the  vital,  emotional  hold 
they  once  had  on  their  readers.  And 
xmtil  they  do,  I  don’t  think  total  news¬ 
paper  advertising  volume  can  be  in¬ 
creased  very  much.” 

Offering  a  picture  of  the  promotional 
operation  of  an  enterprising  smaller 
newspaper.  Walker  Long,  general 
manager  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Herald  Dispatch  and  Advertiser,  de¬ 
clared  that  one  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment’s  most  important  functions 
is  to  “keep  your  own  people  interested 
and  enthusiastic.” 

“Keep  selling  your  own  staff  on  the 
importance  of  your  newspaper  in  its 


Presentation  of 
Editor  &  Publisher 
newspaper  promotion 
contest  trophy  to 
New  York  Times  at 
NNPA  session  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Left  to  right: 
Ivan  B.  Veit,  Timas 
promotion  manager, 
James  Wright  Brown, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  Arthur  H.  Sulz¬ 
berger,  publisher  of 
the  Times. 
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community,”  he  said,  “and  on  the 
importance  of  advertising  to  your 
newspaper.  Simple  things  like  en¬ 
closing  a  slip  with  their  pay  check 
saying  that  60%  of  their  pay  is  due 
to  advertising  helps  impress  them. 
Last  year,  when  we  celebrated  our 
50th  anniversary,  we  had  a  printer 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  event  that 
he  went  out  and  sold  a  page  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  himself.” 

Mr.  Long  reported  that  his  paper 
found  the  open  house  idea  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  promotion  policy.  His 
paper  encourages  people  to  visit  the 
plant  and  regularly  stages  luncheons 
for  merchants  right  in  the  pressroom 
where  they  can  see  the  early  after¬ 
noon  edition  run  off  while  they  are 
eating. 

In  addition  to  general  promotion — 
weekly  sales  stories  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitors;  market  stories  for  the 
national  representatives;  Bureau  of 
Advertising  material — specific  promo¬ 
tions  directed  at  individual  classifica¬ 
tions  prove  highly  successful,  Mr. 
Long  said.  He  cited  his  paper’s  suc¬ 
cess  with  two  such  promotions.  One 
was  a  study  showing  men’s  wear  mer¬ 
chants  that  $250,000  a  year  is  spent 
outside  their  market,  llie  merchants 
increased  their  advertising  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  this  business.  The  other, 
a  study  directed  at  Montgomery- 
Ward,  resulted  in  their  increasing 
their  newspaper  advertising  by  100,- 
000  lines  a  year. 

Robb  Refates  Icket  Charges 
Arthur  Robb,  editor  of  £k>noR  & 
Publisher,  refuted  charges  by  Interior 
Secretary  Harold  Ickes  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  “Big  Business”  in  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  “in  90%  of  the  communities 
of  America,  the  newspapers  are  small 
business.” 

“You  can  count  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,”  he  said,  “the  newspapers 
in  the  country  that  make  over  $1,000,- 
000  a  year.  Newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  not,  despite  their  critics,  a 
national  institution — they  are  highly 
local  institutions,  each  working  in  its 
own  way  in  its  own  sphere. 

“Newspapers  must  overcome  the  in¬ 
feriority  complex  which  critics  have 
given  them.  Newspapers  are  leaders. 
Far  from  being  out  of  time  with  the 
public,  they  lead  the  public.  They 
are  a  force  for  good  in  their  communi¬ 
ties — and  one  job  of  promotion  peo¬ 
ple  is  to  tell  this  story. 

“Newspapers  cannot  live  today  by 
circulation  alone.  Advertising  is  es¬ 
sential — because  advertising  released 
newspapers  from  political  bondage, 
changed  them  from  party  organs  to 
community  spokesmen.  Newspapers 
have  a  big  job  to  do.  Rising  costs 
make  it  an  expensive  job,  and  this 
means  that  newspapers  are  going  to 
have  to  be  prosperous  to  do  the  job 
the  public  demands  of  them. 

“That’s  why  newspapers  must  stop 
conceding  things,  must  forget  this 
business  of  discounts,  must  stand  by 
their  rate  cards.  Newspapers  cannot 
charge  less  for  advertising  than  it 
costs  to  produce  it.” 

In  addition  to  clinical  discussions 
covering  every  phase  of  newspaper 
promotional  activity,  the  promotion 
men  heard  George  Benneyan,  research 
and  promotion  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  discuss  the  work  the 
Bureau  has  done  in  the  last  two  years. 
Mr.  Benneyan  accompanied  his  talk 
with  an  ei^ibit  of  the  Bureau’s  pro¬ 
motion,  explaining  the  reason  for  each 
piece  of  promotion,  its  distribution 
and  its  accomplishment.  He  urged 
greater  use  of  Bureau  promotion  by 
individual  newspapers. 

R.  R  R.  Cap  Preseated 
One  feature  of  the  clinics  was  a 
showing  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  new 
film,  “The  All  American  Way.”  So- 


Second  Warship's 
Arrival  Kept 
Secret  by  Press 


Between  sessions  at  AP  meeting.  Left  to  right:  Frank  E.  Gannett  and  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  E.  J.  Lynett,  Scranton  Times,  and  Byron  Price,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  AP. 


cial  activities  of  the  association  in-  ager,  who  have  been  in  command  of 
eluded  a  cocktail  party  for  publishers,  the  Record  since  it  was  started  Oct. 
This  year’s  convention  also  featured  17,  1938,  continue  in  their  respective 
an  exhibit  of  promotion  by  NNPA  capacities.  Mr.  Fink  is  writing  a  daily 
member  papers,  an  exhibit  of  Bureau  news  comment  column, 
of  Advertising  promotion  and  winning  West-Holliday  Co.  will  represent 
promotion  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  the  papers  in  the  national  advertising 
newspaper  promotion  contest.  field.  Both  AP  and  U.P.  services  are 

Award  of  certificates  and  placques  being  used,  it  was  announced.  Latest 
in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  contest  was  published  ABC  figures  on  the  papers 
made  during  the  final  session  by  were:  Record,  4210;  Searchlight  and 
James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Editor  Courier-Free  Press,  2810.  Roy  Pink- 
&  Publisher.  Award  of  the  winner’s  erton  is  editorial  director  of  the 
cup  was  made  by  James  Wright  Scripps  Newspaper  Group. 

Brown,  Sr.,  of  Editor  &  Pubusher,  to  ■ 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  NAMED  PUBLISHER 
the  New  York  Times.  „  _  _  . 


John  Scripps  Merges 
California  Dailies 


Harry  R.  Squiers,  formerly  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  recently  became  publisher 
of  the  Daytona  Beach  Sun  Record, 
one  of  the  Gore  Newspapers  of  Flor- 


Three  newspapers  in  Redding,  Cal.,  succeeded  Eugene  W.  Par- 

were  consolidated  April  21  into  one  resigns  to  t^e  over  an 

ownership  through  an  acquisition  by  ®  refrigeration  concern, 

the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers  group.  ** 

The  transaction,  providing  both  J-  Squiers,  publishers  of  the 

morning  and  afternoon  editions,  was  (OMa.)  Gazette.  He  at- 

accomplished  by  purchase  by  the  f“®  University  of  Oklahoma 

Redding  Record,  Inc.,  of  the  Redding  School  of  Journalism. 


Searchlight  and  Redding  Courier-  n  x  HRim h 

Free  Press  from  Walter  H.  Fink.  The  *•  «  L^AIVlrAHaN 


Record  was  founded  but  two  and  a  Procter  &  Gamble  has  scheduled 
half  years  ago  and  the  Courier  has  large  space  in  West  Coast  newspapers 
been  published  continuously  since  the  for  a  campaign  in  May,  featuring  a 
Gold  Rush  peak  in  1852.  The  Record  deal  on  White  Naphtha  Soap.  Copy 
also  purchased  the  Shasta  Courier,  will  measure  around  900  lines  plus 
a  weekly.  dealer  listings.  Compton  Advertising 

Merger  of  the  circulation  of  the  Agency,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 
Courier-Free  Press  and  the  Record  P  &  G  is  offering  another  deal  on 
was  accomplished  immediately.  The  Dash,  a  soap  powder,  through  500- 
paper  is  now  appearing  under  the  line  ads  sch^ided  for  the  West,  aign 
R^rd  name  with  the  Courier-Free  in  May.  A  large  space  campaign  on 
Press  retained  as  a  secondary  title  Chipso  for  the  Middle  West  is  also 
line.  The  Searchlight  was  continued  planned  for  the  late  spring  and  news- 
under  that  name  as  a  morning  edition  papers  in  big  eastern  markets  are 
of  the  Record.  now  carrying  new  copy  on  Ivory  soap 

Paul  C.  Bodenhamer,  editor,  and  to  meet  the  competition  set  up  by 
Harry  Bostwick,  Jr.,  business  man-  Lever  Bros.*  campaign  on  Swan  soap. 


Two  womon  publish* 
•rs  photographed  at 
tha  AP-ANPA  sas* 
siont  at  tha  Waldorf. 
Laft  to  right:  Mrs. 
Ovata  Culp  Hobby, 
Houston  Post,  and 
Mrs.  Halan  Hart 
Hurlbart,  Warran 
(O.)  Tribuna*Chron* 
icla. 


Another  British  battleship  arrived  in 
American  waters  this  week,  but  as  far 
as  Editor  &  Publisher  could  learn,  no 
newspapers  or  press  associations  used 
the  story.  The  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press  and  the  International 
News  Service  did  not  even  send  out 
confidential  wires  to  their  members 
from  the  city  bureaus  where  the  ship 
docked,  although  they  had  been  noti¬ 
fied  on  the  ship’s  arrival  by  their  cor¬ 
respondents. 

Ebetraordinary  precautions  were 
taken  to  keep  ^e  arrival  of  the  dread- 
naught  a  secret,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Malaya,  which  caused  much  con¬ 
troversy  among  newspaper  editors, 
more  than  five  hundred  members  of 
the  battleship’s  crew  went  on  shore 
leave.  This  time,  however,  the  name 
of  the  ship  was  blacked  out  on  their 
caps,  although  the  initials  “H.  M.  S." 
were  left  on. 

Local  Papers  Ceoptrata 
Before  midnight  on  the  day  of  ar¬ 
rival  the  ship  was  the  subject  of  a 
lively  discussion  in  many  of  city’s 
bars.  One  of  the  sailors,  before  Ae 
night  was  over,  even  testified  as  a 
witness  in  a  shooting  case.  ’This  angle, 
however,  was  not  used  in  the  shooting 
story. 

The  sailor  involved  was  being  taken 
back  to  his  ship  by  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  when  the  car  in  which  the  two 
men  were  riding  was  hailed  by  a 
young  woman  who  had  been  shot  by 
her  husband.  They  took  her  to  a 
hospital,  and  the  sailor  revealed  the 
name  of  his  ship  to  city  detectives. 
Another  British  seaman  was  arrested 
for  disorderly  conduct  in  a  tap  room, 
but  his  identity  was  also  kept  secret 

Several  of  the  sailors  had  their  pic¬ 
tures  taken  with  an  English  actor  who 
was  playing  at  a  theatre.  TTie  thea¬ 
tre’s  publicity  department  sent  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  loc^  newspapers,  but 
they  were  not  used.  Some  of  the  men 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  identity 
of  their  ship.  Every  time  a  group  of 
the  seamen  would  stop  to  ask  direc¬ 
tions  from  a  traffic  policeman,  crowds 
would  gather  and  the  Ekiglish  tars  en¬ 
gaged  in  friendly  conversation  with 
them  and  the  news  of  the  ship’s  ar¬ 
rival  spread  throughout  the  city. 

Two  of  the  city’s  evening  papers 
sent  reporters  down  the  harbor  to 
meet  the  dreadnaught  and  make  re¬ 
ports  to  their  editors  “just  in  case," 
but  no  stories  were  published  or  pic¬ 
tures  taken,  in  keeping  with  Secretary 
Knox’s  request  for  secrecy. 

Naval  and  coast  guard  bc»ts  guarded 
the  arrival  of  the  battleship.  They 
patrolled  the  waters  around  the  dock 
several  hours  before  the  ship’s  arrival. 
When  the  dreadnaught  approached, 
small  craft  were  kept  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  warship. 

Military  planes  flew  overhead  and 
several  private  airplanes  which  tried 
to  get  near  the  vessel,  were  inter¬ 
cepted  and  warned  away.  A  Coast 
Guard  boat  also  intercepted  a  tug¬ 
boat  believed  to  contain  photogra¬ 
phers.  The  patrol  boats  mounted 
Lewis  machine  guns  and  one-pound¬ 
ers. 

The  battleship  had  no  identification 
marks  but  newspapermen  learned  her 
name  by  comparing  her  outstanding 
characteristics  with  pictures  in  Janes 
Fighting  Ships.  Hie  vessel  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  torpedoed  in  a 
recent  naval  engagement. 

The  Navy  Department  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  use  of  the  battleship  story, 
by  any  newspaper,  Editor  &  PrausHn 
learnt  in  Washiiigton  Wednesday. 


COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE  OF  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING,  ANPA 

Til*  Committ**^  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  as  it  met  Tuesday  in  the  Bureau  headquarters  at  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  Standing,  left  to  right  are: 
F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  D.  B.  Plum,  Record  Newspapers,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  F.  S.  Huntress,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News  and  Express;  Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Times;  S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Daily  Times;  F.  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  K.  C.  Hogate,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Brush-Moore  Newspapers; 
Flaming  Newbold,  Washington,  (D.  C.)  Star;  G.  R.  Kati,  Newspaper  Representatives  Assn,  of  N.  Y.  Seated,  left  to  right  are:  William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  J.  E.  Luti,  Newspaper  Reps.  Assn,  of  Chicago;  C.  A.  G.  Kuipers,  Newspaper  Representatives  Assn,  of  Chicago;  H.  H.  Conland,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Norman 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times;  Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  New  York  Times;  E.  S.  Frie/idly  New  York  Sun,  Chairman;  William  A.  Thomson,  director;  James  G.  Stahiman, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  George  C.  Biggers,  Atlanta  Journal;  Lee  P.  Loomis,  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette;  H.  C.  Griffith,  Newspaper  Reps.  Assn.,  N.  Y.;  S.  R.  Winch,  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal. 


V  ■  VV  V  ■■  supplied  by  the  Bureau’s  research  and  sales 

DurGQu  C^iiGS  Ad  liicr@as@s  As 

A  A  in  times  such  as  these,  but  present  indica¬ 
nt  Bn  IB  M  ■  B  B  B  tions  are  that  1941  will  show  another  sub- 

Due  to  Research  and  Solicitation 

We  have  tried  to  make  our  research  and 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  which  we  regard  as  the  most  encourag-  In  1940  the  Bureau’s  primary  solicitation  Promotion  material  as  useful  as  possible 
A/lTToetlclna  *“'■  immediate  future  of  news-  list  showed  a  further  gain  of  $4,979,764,  ’  ’  •  useful  not  only  to  those  who  rell 

Advertising  made  by  Itjdwin  O.  paper  volume,  is  traceable  directly  to  the  while  other  accounts  added  $3,997,557.  mak-  newspaper  space,  but  also  to  those  who  buy 

Friendly,  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  aggressive  program  of  sales-promotlon-re-  ing  a  total  of  $8,977,321  as  the  increase  advertising. 

Committee  in  Charffe  eives  a  com-  “arch  which  the  Bureau  has  had  in  opera-  in  1940  over  1939.  ,  Many  of  the  research  and  proinotion  pro- 

Uimmiiiee  m  v-narge,  gives  a  com-  j  ,  .  ..  jects  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  during  the 

prehensive  review  of  the  work  ac-  selling  with  new  DAT\  wa^'*s72Y25’74«*’’!i^e’iid^V'^i03ff  past  year  are  innovations.  Some  of  them  are 

SELLING  WITH  NEW  DAT.\  was  $12,125,748  ahead  of  1938.  Of  this  trail-blazing  jobs.  A  number  of  them  were 

CompllSbed  by  tne  oureau  snowing  'The  research  data  and  promotion  ma-  ^ain,  the  Bureau  s  primary  prospect  list  ac-  approached  with  some  misgivings  as  to  their 

increases  in  national  advertising  ap-  terial  developed  by  the  Bureau  in  the  last  county  for  $10,787,557,  or  89%  of  the  reception  by  our  members. 

•  .  1*  ‘x  J  y63r  liftVG  l>06n  &  in&jor  &nd  indisDGnH&I)!^  totsl  incrG^sc.  7hGS6  23S  3ccounts  sliowGd  •••  «  .«  . 

propnations  of  accounts^  solicited  by  ,he  successf  ”  oS^rations  of  X  sa^^  a  gain  in  19W  over  1938  of  11.7%,  com-  . 


We  can  say,  however,  that  the  response 


the  Bureau  and  predating  that  1941  st.aff^  ‘’“H  Xrtir/ng  for  all  national  newspaper  S°;®m*eX«Vavrb^en*'m^ 

Vill  show  another  substantial  gam  in  5 J  i  ™ to  those  used  ,  ,  generous  in  their  appreciation  of  the  Bu- 

..  I  J  X*  •  -  competlnfir  mediums.  The  quality  of.  and  This  two-year  comparison  shows  clearly  rpaii’a  work  Whit  ia  mnrF»  imnnrtant  thpv 

national  newspaper  advertising  rev-  acceptance  for.  Bureau  j^search  data  is  at-  that  accounts  upon  which  the  Bureau  has  are  really  using  the  material  to  their  own 

enues.”  tested  by  the  recent  Advortiainir  &  Scllinir  done  most  of  its  work  have  been  the  chief  advantage. 

Mentioning  a  gain  in  national  vol-  “for  distinguished  factors  in  the  upturn.  Also,  that  in  1940  From  large  and  small  papers  among  the 

nieiiuumiig  <i  gdui  ui  iidiiuiidi  voi  services  to  advertising,  .  .  .  the  first  time  there  was  a  corollary  advance  In  national  membershin  have  come  hundreds  of  letters 

ume  of  5.9%  m  1940  over  1939  and  *uch  recognition  has  been  given  to  any  ad-  newspaper  expenditures  by  other  advertisers  explaining  how  this  material  has  helped  them 


an  8.2%  increase  since  1938,  the  re-  t?ve?  havrfoZtarnv^"con?m?n7id^  "" 

nxM4  eVi/vuro  iVio*  r\i»i  pFogTcss  has  been  made  in  four  of  the  problems.  The  demi 

port  shows  that  the  Bureaus  pri-  reau  promotion  ^tenal  is  far  and  away  gj^  largest  classifications — automotive,  alco-  additional  copies  of 
mary  prospect  list  of  235  accounts  which  comes  across  their  desks.  holic  beverages,  groceries  and  toilet  requi-  studies  has  been  lari 

an  incraaQp  in  191Q  river  19*18  1930  through  1938.  na-  sites,  although  tobacco  products  and  medical  hand  .  .  .  and  we  h 

t  •r  n/v- -..n  rSir  ii-  .u-  tional  advertising  volume  in  newspapers  de-  continued  their  downward  trend.  These  are  numbers  of  requests. 

01  ^,807,793.  OtiSettmg  this  was  a  clined.  In  1939.  the  first  year  of  the  Bu-  the  gains  or  losses,  1940  over  1938.  for  the  From  advertisers 


to  get  more  business  and  to  solve  numerous 


Real  progress  has  been  made  in  four  of  the  problems.  The  demand  from  members  for 
six  largest  classifications — automotive,  alco-  additional  copies  of  books  and  folders  and 
holic  beverages,  groceries  and  toilet  requi-  studies  has  been  larger  than  the  supply  on 
sites,  although  tobacco  products  and  medical  hand  .  .  .  and  we  have  been  unable  to  fill 


loss  on  Other  accounts  of  $2,659,366,  “au’s  new  sales,  resciirch  and  promotion  pro-  six  largest  newspaper  advertising  classifica-  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of 
making  a  net  gain  for  the  vear  of  tions:  Bureau’s  material  .  .  .  and  that  is  the 

enuofo'T  “  ^  ^  Automotive  .  65.1^  pain  most  pratifyinp  aspect  of  our  work.  The 

$3,148,427.  Alcoholic  Beverages  ....  16.7%  ’’  best  proof  of  the  value  of  a  promotion  pro- 

The  complete  report  of  the  Bureau  794°o"“w^^^  Groceries  .  10.3%  "  gram  is  that  the  customers,  the  people  who 

B  rci  cnuo  In  1940  was  up  Toilet  Requisites  .  3.1%  “  place  the  business,  are  able  to  use  the 

addressed  To  the  president  and  mem-  .  k.o  **  t  a  I,  1  M^ical  .  8.1%  loss  material  issued,  and  value  it  highly  enough 

bers  of  the  American  Newspaper  O  Tobacco  Products  .  28.2%  “  to  ask  for  additional  copies.  The  most 

Publishers  Association”  follows:  total  of  general  and  “automotive,  1940  over  *^31  we  are  making  progress  against  other 


Automotive  .  65.1%  gain 

Alcoholic  Beverages  ....  16.7%  ’’ 

Groceries  .  10.3%  ’’ 

Toilet  Requisites  .  3.1% 

Medical  .  8.1%  loss 

Tobacco  Products  .  28.2%  “ 


From  advertisers  and  agencies  has  come 


the  Bureau’s  material  .  .  .  and  that  is  the 
most  gratifying  aspect  of  our  work.  The 
best  proof  of  the  value  of  a  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  the  customers,  the  people  who 
place  the  business,  are  able  to  use  the 
material  issued,  and  value  it  highly  enough 
to  ask  for  additional  copies.  The  most 


Publishers  Association”  follows:  total  of  general  and  “automotive.  1940  oyer  are  making  progress  against  other  o?7upplring ‘^prospe^ivT  ?!dve°r"u^r^°“^*h 

This,  the  28th  Annual  Report  of  the  ®;„d”°7’'revenue ‘"and  iSem^'  °n  t^^^  2dver“tUer8®  m°l"l  medium*  Inwea^d  “hliJ  information  they  can  use  to  do  a  better  job. 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  prMcnts  the  results  newspaper  expenditures  11.8%  in  the  two-  ^  From  other  sources,  too,  has  come  evi- 

of  another  year’s  auccessful  work  among  ‘faUonr  etc  ^e  doll^^^  rear  period,  as  compared  with  8.2%  for  alt  'Je."ce  ‘hat  the  Bureau’s  work  is  getting 

national  advertisers  and  their  agencies  In  “°"ar  voi  mj,.  q»  i™p.,  mava/ine  adver.  ''’“If’  acceptance  and  use. 

the  Interests  of  all  American  and  Canadian  *  a?7Tiew^aT2.r«^m{^  Users  added  13  9%  to  their  newspaper  ex-  Colleges  and  universities  and  high  schools 

newspapers.  Also.  It  demo^tratw  how  an  j^^***,  “^^of  over'lOOOO  pwulaUo^  l)enditupe8?^while  the  84  largest  radio  adver-  ^.asking  for  our  material  and  using  it  in 

important  new  asset  has  been  created  for  lu.uuo  population.  ,  .np-t  6  l  rt,  more  in  newsnmers  In  classrooms. 

the  memberahip  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  national  advertising  ex-  ‘ ^e  said  that  th?se  radL  ..The  Bureau  of  Ra^o  Advertising  Is  wn- 

‘1‘fl  ?'  ^rsales  department  continues  its  policy  advertisers  showed  a  loss  in  their  newspaper  ^<1- 

whloh  is  being  used  In  an  ever-increasing  “n^n7al“nts  i^rsonSl  sal^^  expenditures  of  $261,000  in  1939.  as  com-  Facts’’  folders.  Their  folders  are 

number  of  markets  to  develop  more  retail  ~^‘«i|ng  ns  ^rsonai  sa^  won  ^  startlingly  close  to  ours  in  appearance  and 


advertising. 

The  progress  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 


high  potential  accounts.  Our  primary  solici-  Pared  with  1938.  but  In  1940  they  showed  „  ,  , 

tatlon  lUt  consists  of  235  national  advertis-  a  gain  of  $.3,586  000  over  the  previous  year.  ®”UJ5p  •, 


...c  .......  represent  64%  of  total  exnenditures  The  loss  in  tobacco  products  noted  in  the  The  trade  press  has  been  ^vmg  the  Bu- 

^arlo"u.  ways"  NtuonTrnewspT^T^-  “”<1  3?  iive'ruinr  agendL^.“  e”!:  tabulation  above  Wiefiy  due  to  the  defco-  ^  f  bl*fore'""'^  * 

lVumrfor*?940  Showl^  a  rbnLitUl  mated  to  plare  70%  of  all  national  billings,  tion  of  one  major  advertiser  _  ever  before^  _ _ _ 


the  prevdous^'yew  whlch‘’ln*tUTO  ^  far  larger  list  of*  advertisers  and  a^nciw  RENEWED  INTEREST  OF  ADVERTISERS  THE  AMMUNITION 

was  ahead  of  1938  This  statement  grows  covered  at  all  times  by  Bureau  promotion  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to  the  Members  have  used  the  Bureau’s  promo- 
in  significance  when  it  Is  pointed  out  that  material.  renewed  interest  of  advertisers  and  agencies  tion  and  research  material  in  various  ways 

these  gains  came  chiefly  from  the  accounts  Because  of  the  Media  Records’  analyses  in  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium.  .  .  .  because  the  problems  of  newspapers 

on  which  the  most  persistent  work  was  done  above,  we  are  able  for  the  first  time  All  ofBces  of  the  Bureau — New  York,  Chi-  vary  from  city  to  city.  One  way  to  sum- 

by  the  Bureau’s  staff.  Coupled  with,  and  ““  tJollar  volume  figures  In  this  report,  cago,  San  Francisco  and  Toronto — get  al-  marize  how  the  material  has  been  used  Is 

confirming  this  is  the'  fact  that  a  number  This  makes  possible  some  interesting  com-  most  daily  requests  from  advertisers  and  to  call  attention  to  the  experience  of  vaxi- 

of  campaigns  were  built  around  research  con-  Parisons  of  national  volume  for  the  period  agencies  for  information,  interpretive  an-  ous  newspapers.  That,  however,  would  be 

dneted  by  the  Bureau  while  other  current  7B38  through  1940.  alyses,  and  presentatons  of  Bureau  research  too  lengthy  an  operation  for  this  report, 

copy  shows  clearly  the  influence  of  Bureau  ACCOUN’TS  SOLICITED  SHOW  INCREASES  findings.  In  a  great  many  cases,  these  Another  way  Is  to  call  attention  to  the  ex- 

of  Advertising  data.  The  Bureau’s  primary  prospect  list  of  235  meetings  with  advertisers  and  agencies  are  periences  of  just  one  newspaper  ...  the 

Still  further  evidence  of  this  orogress  is  accounts  showed  an  increase  in  1939  over  held  In  the  Bureau’s  own  ofBces.  Port  Huron  Times  Herald,  as  set  forth  by 


Still  further  evidence  of  this  progress  is  accounts  showed  an  increase  in  1939  over  held  In  the  Bureau’s  own  ofBces.  ^?*lj**  Times  Herald,  as  set  forth  by 

found  in  an  obvious  change  for  the  better  1938  of  $5,807,793.  Offsetting  this  was  a  A  number  of  new  newspaper  campaigns  "•  Caldwell,  promotion  manager  of  that 


in  the  thinking  of  advertisers  and  agencies  loss  on  other  accounts  of  $2,659,366,  making  have  been  begun  since  the  first  of  the  year,  P^P^r^ 


concerning  newspapers.  ThU  changed  think-  a  net  gain  for  the  year  of  $3,148,427. 


many  of  which  are  based  entirely  on  material 


(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Press  Society 
Plcois  Drive 
For  Members 

!  Editorial  Group  Headed 
By  Robert  Erwin 
Meets  in  New  York 

Plans  for  a  campaign  to  acquaint 
more  newspaper  workers  throughout 
the  country  with  the  objectives  of  the 
American  Press  Society  were  outlined 
at  a  meeting  of  executive  officers  in 
New  York  City  this  week,  with  de¬ 
tails  to  be  completed  at  another  con¬ 
ference  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  first  week  in  May. 

A  proposal  for  the  formation  of  two 
new  sections  of  the  Society,  one  in 
the  middle  west  and  the  other  on  the 
west  coast,  also  was  discussed. 

Com  Aid  Free  Press 

As  explained  by  Robert  A.  Erwin, 
of  the  Washington  Star,  president  of 
the  Society,  the  campaign  is  being  im- 
dertaken  now  “because  we  believe 
the  democratic  principles  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  American  Press  Soci¬ 
ety  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
hour  for  maintaining  a  free  press.” 

“We  believe  that  the  Society,”  Mr. 
Erwin  said,  “represents  the  type  of 
professional  organization  that  fulfills 
the  ideals  of  the  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
newspaper-editorial  work.” 

“One  of  the  tenets  of  the  Society  is 
that  it  can  work  for  the  economic 
betterment  of  its  members  and  still 
promote  high  newspaper  standards. 

“Membership  is  purely  voluntary. 
The  administrative  setup  is  so  de¬ 
vised  that  no  clique  can  get  control 
of  it  Safeguards  are  written  into 
the  constitution,  such  as  staggered 
terms  for  the  board  of  governors,  a 
provision  permitting  initiation  of  legis¬ 
lation  by  as  few  as  25  members  and 
the  provision  compelling  the  election 
of  t^  entire  board  on  the  petition  of 
100  members.  The  Society  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  the  rank  and  file 
members  keep  the  governing  reins  in 
their  own  hands.” 

Mr.  Erwin  pointed  out  that  “the 
backbone”  of  every  other  profession  is 
a  strong  professional  organization. 

The  Society’s  administrative  setup 
eliminates  the  need  for  conventions 
by  establishing  a  mail  balloting  system 
for  primary  issues  and  election  of 
officers,  and  by  putting  the  admin¬ 
istrative  machinery  under  control  of 
the  board  of  governors,  subject  to  easy 
recall  by  members. 

In  each  city  or  in  a  group  of  small 
cities,  Mr.  Erwin  said,  “we  invite  ac¬ 
tive  newsmen  to  form  local  sections 
and  afiiliate  themselves  with  the  Soci¬ 
ety.  Our  Pittsburgh  section  is  a 
model  for  these  groups.  Its  regular 
meetings  are  featured  by  forum  dis¬ 
cussions  on  journalistic  subjects  or 
addresses  by  noted  speakers,  and  an 
asmual  banquet  is  held  at  which 
awards  are  made  for  journalistic 
achievement.” 

Operate  Placement  Bureau 

Among  other  beneficial  activities  the 
Society  operates  a  placement  bureau 
through  which  non-members  as  well 
as  members  may  seek  employment. 

Mr.  Erwin  was  particularly  em¬ 
phatic  in  stressing  that  “the  Press 
Society  was  founded  as  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  professional  group,  that  it 
has  no  entangling  alliances  and  does 
not  participate  in  politics.” 

Four  years  of  experience  in  news 
writing,  editing  or  interpreting,  or  in 
creative  news  art  work,  are  required 
for  memterriiip.  Cub  memberships 
are  open  to  graduates  of  recognized 


journalism  schools  or  to  persons  with 
one  year’s  experience.  A  further  stip¬ 
ulation  is  that  applicants  must  be  cur¬ 
rently  employed  full-time  to  become 
members.  A^ociate  memberships  are 
open  to  persons  previously  qiialified 
but  who  are  not  currently  employed 
in  positions  making  them  eligible. 

Mr.  Erwin,  in  addition  to  his  present 
capacity  in  the  Sunday  department  of 
the  Star,  is  Washington  correspondent 
for  The  State  Magazine,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
and  several  North  Carolina  papers. 
In  the  past  he  was  United  Press  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia, 
associated  with  United  Features,  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age-Herald, 
and  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier. 

Other  officers  of  the  Society  are: 
Vice-presidents — Paul  Scott  Mowrer, 
editor,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Dorothy 
Thompson,  New  York  Post;  Henry  F, 
Burmester,  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram;  Cary  B.  Wilmer,  Jr.,  Atlanta 
Constitution;  executive  director — 
Thomas  D.  Yutzy,  Editorial  Associates, 
New  York;  treasurer — O.  D.  Donald¬ 
son,  New  York  Times. 

Cleveland  Guild 
Honors  Nine 
Newspapermen 

Nine  Cleveland  newspapermen  were 
honored  April  17  by  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  which  cited  them 
for  outstanding  work  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields  at  a  meeting  attended  by 
250  persons  at  the  Hotel  Carter. 

Norman  Shaw,  city  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  was  given  the  chief 
award  for  outstanding  newspaper 
work  of  the  year  “for  his  achievement 
in  staff  organization  for  the  coverage 
of  the  selective  service  lottery.” 

Spencer  Fullerton,  labor  reporter 
for  the  Plain  Dealer,  was  given  rec¬ 
ognition  for  outstanding  public  service 
because  of  his  disclosures  that  Harry 
Barrington,  convicted  labor  extortion¬ 
ist,  was  willing  to  give  the  authorities 
information  which  resulted  in  the  con¬ 
viction  of  two  other  men. 

William  F.  McDermott,  Plain  Dealer 
columnist  and  dramatic  critic,  was 
cited  “for  the  wide  range  of  his  in¬ 
terests,  for  the  brilliancy  of  hb  style, 
for  the  illuminating  value  of  his  dis¬ 
course  on  the  interesting  and  vital 
topics  of  the  times.” 

The  other  awards  were: 

FOR  NEWS  REPORTING — To  Richard  L. 
Maher  of  the  Cleveland  Press  for  his  objec¬ 
tive  and  accurate  coverage  of  the  political 
front  in  Cleveland  and  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Maher 
scored  a  notable  scoop  on  the  visit  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  to  Cleveland  and  was  among 
the  few  commentators  in  his  correct  analysis 
of  the  Ohio  trend,  a  position  which  entitles 
him  to  commendation  for  insight  and  for 
the  courage  of  his  oom-ietions. 

FOR  INTERPRETIVE  WRITING  —  To 
Lawrence  Levenberg  of  the  Cleveland  News 
for  a  notable  accomplishment  in  analyzing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  average  reader  the 
origins  of  the  cataclysm  in  Europe.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  and  clarity  of  his  writing  contrib¬ 
uted  immeasurably  to  the  ability  of  his 
readers  to  comprehend  the  significance  of 
events  past,  present  and  future. 

FOR  SPORTS  WRITING — ^To  Edward  Mc- 
.\uley  of  the  Cleveland  News  for  the  vivid 
fashion  in  which  he  has  recorded  action  on 
paper,  for  his  brightness  of  expression,  the 
accuracy  of  his  observation,  the  fairness  of 
his  opinions  and  his  knowledge  of  the  field 
he  reports. 

FOR  FEATURE  WRITING — To  Louis  Clif¬ 
ford  of  the  Cleveland  Press  for  the  rare  qual¬ 
ity  of  insight  which  distinguishes  his  writ¬ 
ing,  for  the  literary  quality  of  his  stories, 
and  in  particular  for  the  sympathy  and 
human  understanding  displayed  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Parma  family,  temporarily  with¬ 
out  wife  and  mother. 

FOR  HEADLINE  WRITING  —  To  Julian 
Krawcheck  of  the  Cleveland  News  for  con¬ 
sistently  fine  performance  in  a  difficult  and 
ordinarily  anonymous  craft.  For  the  lucidity 
and  action  he  compresses  into  terse  expres¬ 
sion  and  his  important  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  news. 

FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY — To  John  Goski  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  for  his  artistry,  for  his 
mastery  of  his  medium  and  in  particular  for 
the  sentiment  and  composition  of  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  picture  of  his  mother. 


C.  B.  Groomes  Becomes 
Partner  with  J.  J.  Devine 

Announcement  was  made  Tuesday 
that  Charles  B.  Groomes  has  become 
vice-president  and  an  active  partner 
in  the  newspa¬ 
per  representa¬ 
tive  firm  of  J.  J. 
Devine  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc. 

Mr.  Groomes 
started  his  career 
on  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  in  1916 
and  from  there 
went  directly  to 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  1920. 
Here  his  experi¬ 
ence  was  varied, 
starting  as  sales  representative  he 
went  through  the  successive  stages  of 
advertising  manager,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  general  manager  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  Clroomes  is  widely  known  among 
publishers  throughout  the  coimtry  as 
well  as  advertising  and  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

J.  J.  Devine  &  Associates,  Inc.,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  firms,  having  been  established 
in  1905  by  the  late  Robert  MacQuoid. 
J.  J.  Devine  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  MacQuoid  firm  in  1924  and  took 
ownership  of  the  entire  business  in 
1926  when  Mr.  MacQuoid  retired. 
Exclusive  sales  offices  are  maintained 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  At¬ 
lanta  and  Philadelphia. 

■ 

Bernard  O'Hara  Writes 
AP  Financial  Column 

The  New  York  daily  ‘“Financial 
Review”  of  the  Assoicated  Press, 
covering  the  stock  market  and  the 
day’s  significant 
financial  and 
business  devel¬ 
opments,  is  now 
being  written 
by  Bernard  S. 

O’Hara,  veteran 
newspaperman 
and  financial  ex¬ 
pert,  who  took  it 
over  Monday. 

He  succeeds 
Frederick  Gard¬ 
ner  who  resigned 
to  join  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  News, 
a  newspaper  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

O'Hara  has  been  on  the  AP  financial 
staff  since  1931.  At  the  age  of  16,  he 
left  hi^  school  in  Brooklyn  and  got 
a  job  as  an  office  boy  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  was  20,  and  a  cub 
reporter,  when  Wall  Street  was  con¬ 
torted  by  the  panic  of  1907. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
closed  the  stock  exchange,  and  O’Hara 
lost  his  job.  He  worked  on  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  New  Jersey,  was  re¬ 
jected  for  military  service.  He  came 
back  to  Wall  Street  in  the  war  boom 
years,  interviewed  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
Charles  M.  Schwab  and  other  out¬ 
standing  personalities  of  those  days 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

He  went  into  the  securities  business 
after  that,  and  for  several  years  was 
a  security  and  market  analyst  for  a 
leading  Wall  Street  house.  In  1930,, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  financial 
news  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
a  year  and  a  half  later,  a  financial 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press. 

2  AP  MEN  RETURNING 

Norman  Lodge  and  Ed  Stout,  both  of 
the  Associated  Press  London  staff,  are 
in  Lisbon  awaiting  a  boat  to  return  to 
the  U.  S.  on  furlough.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  back  within  two  weeks. 


Bernard  O'Hara 


NEW  SCHENLEY  COPY 

The  current  long-term  Cream  of 
Kentucky  whiskey  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  interrupted  briefly  at 
the  end  of  April  when  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tillers  Corporation  inserts  in  more 
than  400  new^>apers  and  national 
magazines  a  special  advertisement  de¬ 
signed  to  emphasize  the  widespread 
popularity  of  the  brand.  The  news¬ 
paper  version  of  the  “one-shot”  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  be  in  larger  space 
than  earlier  ads  as  a  result  of  Schen- 
ley’s  decision  to  increase  the  size  of 
copy  in  the  racing  color  series  from 
520  to  820  lines  per  insertion.  The 
racing  series,  in  the  new  large  size, 
will  be  resiuned  after  the  single  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  “worldwide  popular¬ 
ity”  copy  late  in  April.  The  special 
ad  pictorializes  the  brand’s  popularity 
by  showing  a  large  world  globe  girdled 
by  a  line  of  Cream  of  Kentucky 
bottles. 

CITES  CIRCUS  ADS 

The  increasingly  important  part 
which  newspaper  advertising  plays  in 
the  success  of  Ringling  Bros.,  and 
Barnum  &  Bailey  Combined  Shows, 
Inc.,  is  reported  in  an  Advertising 
Facts  bulletin  published  Tuesday  by 
the  research  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  About  $350,000  will  be  in¬ 
vested  this  year  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  according  to  circus  executives. 
The  ads  range  from  25  lines  up  to 
full  pages.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bureau, 
Roland  Butler,  general  press  .'•epre- 
sentative,  states:  “We  are  convinced 
that  newspapers  are  doing  an  excellent 
job  for  us.  Advance  sales,  which  gen¬ 
erally  amount  to  as  much  as  $3,500  per 
stand,  are  mentioned  only  in  newspa¬ 
per  ads.  It’s  also  a  fact  that  the  steady 
gains  we’ve  enjoyed  since  1929  have 
been  recorded  in  years  when  our 
newspaper  expenditures  have  like¬ 
wise  been  steadily  increased.  .  .  .” 

FTC  AD  REPORTS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  21 — The 
woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing 
corporations  spend  approximately  3% 
of  their  sales  income  for  advertising, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports 
on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  22  corpora¬ 
tions  with  annual  sales  of  $253,864,596, 
or  35%  of  the  total  value  of  products 
reported  by  the  industry  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Census.  The  survey  of  14 
hardware  manufacturing  corporations, 
doing  57%  of  the  industry’s  annual 
business,  shows  an  advertising  outlay 
equal  to  1.1%  of  sales  volume.  Total 
sales  of  the  14  companies  were 
$88,057,476. 

SEEK  UQUOR  AD  BAN 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  April  21— A  bill 
seeking  to  ban  newspaper  advertising 
of  liquor  and  beer  in  South  Carolina 
has  been  introduced  in  the  state  gen¬ 
eral  assembly.  The  ban  would  also 
bar  advertisements  by  radio  and  in 
magazines  or  on  billboards  in  the 
state.  Circulation  of  broadsides  listing 
and  pricing  liquor  and  beer  would 
also  be  prohibited. 

TO  EXHIBIT  COLLECTION 

I.  Warshaw  will  hold  an  exhibition 
for  a  week  beginning  April  28  at  the 
Ben  Franklin  Hall  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  of  his  collection 
of  American  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  pieces  whidi  date  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  collection  exceeds  250,000  items. 

NEW  PAPEr'sUSPENDS 

Akron,  April  22 — Akron’s  new  Sun¬ 
day  tabloid,  the  Illustrated  Sun,  sus¬ 
pended  publication  this  week  after 
four  issues.  Harry  Self,  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  executive,  was  publisher 
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IV  1  11  advertising  is  topping  records  because 

i  |\|  I  £IC  I  ^^1  I  local  merchants  take  advantage  more 

Xi;iX  quicWy  than  general  advertiser  of  high 

^  m  -  business  volume  due  to  continue  into 

Df  Press  Defense  Duty  'TR.K»o».«™.p„bHsh,r,o..,.,d 

(Calif.)  Tribune:  "The  United  States, 

Report  Business  Conditions  Good  and  opinion,  faces  an  emergency  not 

^  equalled  since  the  civil  war.  In  this 

Predict  Further  Increases  ...  Do  Not 

promptly  fulfill  all  its  obligations  to 
_  _  Great  Britain.  The  policy,  right  or 

Favor  frequency  Discounts  wrong,  has  been  determined  and  de¬ 

lays  are  fraught  with  dangers  which 

prominent  newspaper  executives,  discount.  The  value  is  there — the  t^ay  portend  catastrophe.  In  meantime 
visiting  the  ANPA  convention  in  New  enormous  newspaper  reading  audience  Hitler’s  machine  moves  relentlessly 
'oik  this  week,  told  Editor  &  Pub-  is  responsive  to  good  selling  copy  forward.  Strikes  delay  national  de- 
•jHER  that  the  press  faced  a  high  duty  every  day  in  the  year.  Newspaper  fonse  and  aid  to  Britain,  and  further 
-  telling  the  public  of  the  progress  advertising  in  Lewiston-Aubum  is  hesitation  as  to  convoys,  if  necessary 
-d  need  of  national  defense.  They  about  15%  ahead  of  1940,  and  the  out-  fulfill  our  obligations,  daily  add  to 
,id  that  their  advertising  revenue  look  is  good  with  payrolls  the  highest  seriousness  of  situation.  The  Ameri- 
•.3S  above  normal  and  predicted  that  since  1929.”  press  should  urge^  prompt  action 

would  increase  further,  not  by  the  Helen  Hart  Hurlbert,  publisher,  best  method  of  aiding  this  coun- 

rplication  of  frequency  or  volume  Warren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle:  “As  ^  Business 

iicounts,  but  by  a  more  intelligent  the  adequate  defense  of  our  coimtry  Pacific  Coast,  including  Oakland,  is 
_;e  of  advertising  space.  rests  with  the  wisdom  and  judgment  showing  improvement  and  is  gener- 

In  spite  of  the  possibility  that  the  of  the  administration  leaders,  so  the  ^  ahead  of  last  year.  With  increas- 
icreases  in  business  may  be  offset  by  press  may  do  the  best  towards  that  ^®t  resu  ts  may  not  be  ma- 

-ounting  taxes,  some  of  the  persons  proper  defense  by  a  fair  and  unbiased  ^,5  ,  j 

:Led  in  this  informal  survey  ex-  presentation  of  all  the  news.  I  would  ,  J.mes  reported  the 

:«scd  confidence  that  newspapers  say  that  meriting  the  freedom  of  the  commen  so  visi  ing  pu 

.•ould  more  than  hold  their  own  press,  and  preserving  it,  is  the  highest  t  ft.  r^- 

ijainst  the  competition  of  other  media,  duty  and  service  that  the  press  can  Georm  B.  I^an  of  the  Konsas  City 
The  comments  of  the  visiting  pub-  give  to  the  defense  of  America.  Star:  Evei^body  I  have  ever  talked 

iers  follow:  “The  outlook  for  advertising  in  the  or  heard  about  is  1,0W  per  cent 

Comments  of  Publishers  Mahoning  Valley  in  common  with  for  national  defense  which  we  are  not 

Wow  nltbhsW  Pnrflarui  industrial  sections  of  the  coun-  getting  any  too  fast  due  to  strikes. 

r\rMt,inn-  “Thp  of  Ampripa  has  ^  good,  in  that  defense  manu-  Barry  Bingham,  of  the  Louisville 
Oregonian.  The  press  of  America  has  ‘uds’  waees  and  where  men  Courier- Journal,  said  there  was  a 

Sv^ieT  to  s^rid  “real  boom”  in ’his  section  and  that 

“f  tu^ers  and  merchants  meet  that  con-  purchasing  power  there  was  up  about 

S  f  thVwnrld  Ts  oi  and  W  ^ith  added  advertising.”  ^  believe  that  most  people  are 

Battle  of  the  World  is  on  and  America  Charles  W.  Paddock,  eeneral  man-  >n  favor  of  more  active  support  lor 


asut  now  play  a  major  role  if  human 


Charles  W.  Paddock,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News:  “It 


Britain.  There  is  increased  sentiment 


^narSemenS'tiorS  is  ou;  “onVT^^^^^^  for  convoys  throughout  the  state.” 

"I  intf  tho  nnhlip  niSnion  that  must  advertising  Can  best  be  increased  by  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  of  the  Des 
^5^^Wpd^!f^hp  ^rsTT?tiln  helping  local  distributors  of  national  Moines  Register  and  Tribune:  “In  our 

be  developed  if  the  mstitution  known  conceivable  way  section  most  people  think  we  can  and 

“■Sr'TSfUinT  m,trrTk°harnevPr  f^ey  continually  and  enthusias-  ought  to  stay  out  of  the  European 

nuw,  hpttpr  in  Portland  tha  navt  Croat  tically  demand  more  newspaper  Space  ®  niajority  admit  that  the 

iHiistrial  dpvelnnmont  in  Amprira  f®*"  tbeir  territory.  Frequency-volume  .^f.  *® 

fs*  nf  thp  Pnliimhia’s  plortrip  nnwpr  discount  is  emphatically  not  the  an-  dlogic^  if  England  is  unable  to  get 
Use  of  the  Columbia  s  electric  power  results  Defense  money  is  o*d.  I  believe  the  prevailing  sentiment 

I  t  m'^nTfortui^S  ”  pouring  into  both  Long  Beach  and  that  we’ll  start  convoying  pretty 

trA^'^ATK^ublisher,  Raleigh  Calif,  ^^'hese  two  cities  ^^r  d^e"^’  ' 

li^Lr^neonll  ‘L'fhetSs  of  ^ytTp^wer'y ?^”and  Frank  S.  Baker,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 

riorming  ds  people  on  the  penis  of  be  better  this  vear.”  ^ews  Tribune:  “Generally,  the  North- 

K^nsm  in  1918,  the  American  press  Talbot  Patrick  Goldsboro  (N  Cl  ''oat  is  very  much  interested  in  the 

“K  d-I--  Program,  but  I  caaao.  find 

mnromina  iViP  nnnicVi  of  Wit  ®^od  pay  to  national  advertising  rep-  fbat  the  people  out  there  are  as  sure 

concerning  the  onrush  of  Hit-  resentatives  comparable  to  that  paid  were  going  to  get  into  the  war  as 

.  u  t  *  t  •  •V4-  to  local  advertising  solicitors  and  the  people  here  in  the  East, 

t  *1.^  ^  ^  agency  commission  really  a  fee  paid  John  S.  Tims,  Jr.,  of  the  New  Or- 

^rets  should  and  will  be  wit  dd  advertiser,  then  national  rate  less  leans  Times-Picayune:  "Business  in 
om  free  thinking,  irw  acting  read-  -gg^py  commission  could  compare  to  our  state  is  more  than  holding  its 

ers  Md  doers  entitled  to  the  fact^  local  rate.  Make  frequency  and  vol-  own,  though  it  is  not  making  any 

quickly  and  accurately  conveyed  discounts  rerate  earned  at  com-  tremendous  increases.  But  I  believe 

through  their  daily  newsjiapers.  pletion  of  contract  to  avoid  short  rate  we’ll  rank  about  fifth  among  the 

constructive  cntmisin  of  govern-  inmracticalities.  In  Goldsboro  local  states  in  the  volume  of  oil  production, 
tnent  policies  and  omcials  should  and  ‘ _ 


will  continue  wholehearted,  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  cooperation  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  world  peace  by  a 
united  nation  as  represented  by  the 
thinking  readers  of  its  national  press, 
can  and  will  eventually  silence  ag¬ 
gressor  dictators  for  all  time.” 

Frank  S.  Hoy,  business  manager, 
Lciciston  (Me.)  Sun-Joumal:  “When 
it  comes  actually  to  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  over  the  counters  of  retail  stores, 
the  daily  newspapers  of  the  country 
are  ‘tops.’  Smart  national  advertisers 
*re  not  going  to  be  content  to  spend 
huge  sums  to  build  up  so-called  ‘big 
uames’  that  may  be  with  them  today 
and  gone  tomorrow.  After  an  ex¬ 
pensive  fling  with  radio,  the  glamor 
girl  of  advertising,  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  gone  astray  are  going 
to  return  home  and  settle  down  to  a 
real  selling  job  with  a  more  intelligent 
Use  of  newspaper  copy. 

“The  ability  to  sell  goods  is  what 
will  build  up  newspaper  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  not  any  ‘cut-rate’ 
schemes  such  as  frequency-volume 


ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  SHRINE 

ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  at  Eastchester,  N.  Y.,  known  as  the  spot  where  John 
Peter  Zenger  made  the  first  defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  was 
established  as  a  shrine  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  a  resolution  passed  last  week  by 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  proposed  this  week  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  meeting  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York.  The  resolution  follows: 

"Whereas,  The  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  a  priceless 
heritage  of  American  civilization  and  essential  to  the  preservation  of  that 
civilization,  and 

"Whereas,  The  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
equal  suffrage,  and  the  equal  administration  of  justice  were  all  established  on 
the  American  continent  as  the  result  of  incidents  which  occurred  on  the  Village 

Green  of  Historic  St.  Paul's  Church,  Eastchester,  N.  Y.,  where  John  Peter 

Zenger  in  1733  defied  the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Government,  dared  to  print 
forbidden  news  and  was  sustained  by  the  Royal  Court  in  his  defiance,  and 

"Whereas,  The  Pastor  and  the  Vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Church  have  sought  the 
support  of  the  organized  press  in  the  institution  of  a  national  shrine  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  with  the  ancient  church  as  its  center;  Now,  Therefore  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  declare  itself 
as  approving  the  creation  of  such  a  memorial  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  the 

grounds  of  St.  Paul's  Church  and  commending  the  project  as  worthy  of  the 

support  of  its  membership.” 


Guild  to  Punish 
Failure  to  Report 
Pact  Violations 

Philadelphia  Local  Changes 
By-Laws  to  Provide  for 
Fines  or  Suspensions 

Philadelphia,  April  21 — Members  of 
the  Philadelphia-Camden  Newspaper 
Guild  may  be  fined  or  suspended  for 
failure  to  report  violations  of  written 
agreements  between  management  and 
the  union  or  for  a  number  of  other 
actions  “detrimental  to  the  guild,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  changes  in  the  local’s  by¬ 
laws  approved  recently  by  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly.  'The  changes  will 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  general 
membership. 

That  the  guild  has  set-up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  possible,  strong  disciplin¬ 
ary  actions  against  its  members  was 
revealed  in  the  Guild  Letter  of  April 
17.  Article  XIV  of  the  new  by-laws 
said  in  part; 

Includes  Any  Amendments 

“Members  of  the  local  may  be  fined 
and  or  suspended  or  expelled  for  any 
of  the  acts  listed  in  Section  1,  Article 
XII  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
constitution  as  it  exists  or  henceforth 
shall  be  amended,  and  may  be  fined 
or  suspended  for  failing  to  report 
violations  of  written  agreements  of 
employment  to  shop  stewards,  unit 
chairman  and  or  the  Representative 
Assembly,  for  publicly  representing 
the  guild  without  authorization  and 
or  actions  detrimental  to  the  guild. 

“In  the  case  of  shop  stewards,  they 
may  be  fined  and  or  suspended  for 
failure  to  report  violations  of  written 
agreements  of  employment  to  unit 
chairmen  or  the  Representative  As¬ 
sembly.” 

Such  suspensions  would  more  than 
likely  mean  loss  of  jobs  in  newspaper 
plants  where  the  guild  shop  is  in 
operation. 

The  article  said  further: 

“Charges  against  a  member  or  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to 
the  Representative  Assembly  by  at 
least  two  members  in  good  standing, 
who  shall  be  known  as  the  complain¬ 
ants;  the  Representative  Assembly 
shall  have  the  power,  subject  to  ap¬ 
peal  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  deter¬ 
mine  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  not  less 
than  five  days  after  the  filing  of  such 
charges  whether  the  charges  should 
or  should  not  be  submitted  to  a  trial 
board,  as  hereinafter  provided  for; 
provided  written  notice  of  the  meeting 
and  the  nature  of  the  business  shall 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly  and  to  the  ac¬ 
cused  member  or  members,  not  less 
than  three  days  before  the  meeting. 

“The  trial  board  shall  make  its  own 
rules  of  procedure  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  constitution  and  these  by-laws; 
shall  have  full  control  over  adjourn¬ 
ment;  shall  have  a  right  to  proceed  if 
the  accused  member  fails  to  appear 
without  excuse  satisfactory  to  the 
trial  board.  The  trial  board  rules 
shall  permit  examination  and  cross 
examination  of  witnesses  by  the  ac¬ 
cused  or  by  the  complainants  which, 
however,  shall  be  subject  to  reason¬ 
able  control  by  the  trial  board. 

“At  any  session  of  the  trial  board, 
three  members  thereof  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  quorum.  No  less  than  three 
affirmative  votes  shall  be  required  on 
the  final  decision  of  the  trial  board.” 

MOVES  OFnCE 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  has  moved  its  New  York  office 
to  500  Fifth  Avenue. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEHf 


Newspaper  Radio  Group 
Seeks  $200,000  Fund 


Counsel  Employed  to  Fight  Case  for  Joint  Owner¬ 
ship  at  FCC  Hearings  .  .  .  Ethridge  Resigns  to 
Make  Study  for  FDR  .  .  .  Hough  Chairman 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


A  $200,000  FUND  will  be  raised  by  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  was 
publisher  broadcasters  under  a  slid-  named  temporary  secretary. 


ing  scale  of  assessments  to  prepare  Mr.  Ethridge  read  to  the  meeting  a 


and  present  their  case  for  joint  own-  letter  he  received  from  President 
ership  of  radio  stations  at  the  forth-  Roosevelt  outlining  the  White  House 


coming  FCC  hearings  on  this  ques-  views  on  the  question,  and  stating  Mr. 


t 

t  * 

>«■ 

Officers  of  the  Newspaper  Radio  Committee  elected  at  the  meeting  of  the  publisher 
radio  representatives  Tuesday  afternoon,  left  to  right  standing:  D.  Tennant  Bryan, 
Richmond  News  Leader;  Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Peterburg  Times;  Jock  Howard,  Scripps- 
Howard  Nevrspapers;  Gardner  Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune;  and  Harold 
Hough,  R.  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Sitting,  left  to  right  are,  James  M.  Cox,  Jr., 
Atlanta  Journal;  John  E.  Parson,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  Gazette;  and  Walter  Damm, 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Missing  from  the  picture  is  Guy  C.  Hamilton,  McClatchy 

Newspapers. 


experience  in  this  Reid.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  would  be  willing — as  a  com¬ 
pletely  personal  venture  or  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  radio  industry — ^to 
undertake  a  survey  of  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion  now  existing  and  report  to  me 
yoiur  findings,  including  any  sugges¬ 
tions  you  may  have  for  changes  in 
the  existing  law.  This  would  be  a  real 
service  to  me. 

“We  are  all  agreed  that  we  want  to 
keep  radio  free.  I  am  certain  there¬ 
fore  that  newspaper  publishers  accept 
the  principle,  now  established  after  a 
long  Rght  during  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration,  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
as  many  broadcasting  stations  as  the 
spectrum  will  permit,  so  long  as  there 
are  operators  who  wish  to  use  such 
stations  and  so  long  as  technical  inter¬ 
ferences  are  avoided.  This  technical 
limitation  on  the  number  of  transmit¬ 
ters  gives  the  government  its  principal 
function  in  the  realm  of  radio,  that  of 
referee  to  determine  who  the  opera¬ 
tors  of  the  limited  number  of  trans¬ 
mitters  shall  be.  I  have  asked  Chair¬ 
man  Fly  to  explore  this  question  and 
I  know  he  will  welcome  such  an  out¬ 
side  study  as  I  am  suggesting  here. 

All  MediHiRf  Mast  Ba  Free 

“In  a  general  way  the  answers  to 
be  sought  are  these: 

“How  to  keep  radio  free,  as  part  of 
our  purpose  to  keep  all  channels  of 
public  mformation  free.  This  in¬ 
cludes,  naturally,  how  to  prevent 
monopoly  of  radio  operation  or  own¬ 
ership. 

“How  best  to  utilize  radio  in  the 
public  interest. 

“Because  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  matter  to  the  American  people  and 
their  government,  as  well  as  to  the 
special  interests  involved,  I  trust  I 
may  hope  for  a  favorable  response  to 
this  request. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franlin  D.  Roosevelt. 


tion,  it  was  announced  Tuesday  at  a 
meeting  of  more  than  150  newspaper 
owners  of  stations  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel  during  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion. 

Resignation  of  Mark  Ethridge, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
and  Station  WHAS,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  publisher  broadcast¬ 
ers  to  imdertake  a  special  commission 
from  President  Roosevelt  to  study  the 
entire  press-radio  setup  in  America, 
was  announced  at  the  meeting. 

Hough  Succeeds  Ethridge 

Mr.  Ethridge  presided  at  the  ses¬ 
sion,  held  in  the  Empire  Room,  until 
his  successor  as  chairman  took  over 
the  gavel.  The  new  chairman,  Harold 
Hough,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
and  WBAP  and  KGKO,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  eight  other  members  were 
elected  by  Mr.  Ethridge’s  committee 
of  44,  named  last  week,  at  an  organi¬ 
zational  meeting  held  Sunday,  April 
20.  The  steering  committee  was  in  al¬ 
most  continuous  session  during  the 
newspaper  conventions  as  it  got  the 
Rght  of  newspaper  owners  of  stations 
under  way. 

The  other  members  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Radio  Committee,  as  it  has  been 
named  formally,  were  announced  as 
follows: 

Vice-chairman,  Walter  Damm,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  WTMJ;  D.  Ten¬ 
nant  Bryan,  Richmond  News  Leader; 
Guy  C.  Hamilton,  McClatchey  News¬ 
papers  and  a  group  of  West  Coast  sta¬ 
tions;  James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  WSB  and  other  radio  interests; 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  and  the  Cowles 
group  of  stations;  John  E.  Pearson, 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  Gazette;  Nel¬ 
son  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  and  Jack  Howard,  Scripps- 
Howard  Radio.  Luther  Hill,  Des 


“It  is  understood  that  a  statement  ol 
the  dollar  amount  of  our  contribu* 
tion,  accompanied  by  payment  of  25% 
thereof,  shall  be  delivered  to  you  by 
May  10.  You  have  our  authority  to 
expend  all  sums  contributed  by  us  u 
your  discretion  in  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  the  case  of  newspaper 
radio  stations  in  connection  with  any 
governmental  hearings  or  litigation, 
and  to  retain  counsel,  employ  persons 
needed  therefor,  establish  offices  and 
do  other  pertinent  things.” 

The  Newspaper  Radio  Committee's 
offices  are  temporarily  at  370  Lexing. 
ton  Avenue,  New  York,  the  ANPa 
headquarters.  The  group  has  no  of¬ 
ficial  connection  with  the  ANPA,  how- 
ever. 

When  the  conunittee  deems  that  its 
purposes  are  accomplished,  it  will  fur¬ 
nish  an  accounting  of  its  expenditures 
and  distribute  surplus  funds  in  the 
ratio  of  contributions,  the  letter  stated. 
Mr.  Hough  added  that  the  committee 
is  hoping  to  turn  back  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  it  collects  for  the  legal 
battle  in  Washington. 

Appointment  of  Judge  Thomas 
Thacher,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  former 
U.  S.  District  Court  jurist  and  forme 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  Statea. 
as  chief  counsel  of  the  conunittee  was 
atuioxmced  by  Mr.  Hough.  Judge 
Thacher  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
law  firm  of  Simpson,  Thacher  and 
Bartlett,  120  Broadway.  He  will  be 
assisted  in  the  publisher  broadcasters 
case  by  Sidney  Kaye,  counsel  for 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 

Chairman  Hough,  who  is  a  director 
of  the  NAB  and  a  former  treasiuer  of 
the  broadcasters’  organization,  said 
the  Newspaper  Radio  Committee  wi 
set  up  staffs  of  statisticians  and  econ- 


I 


Roosevelt’s  opinion  that  “no  action  is 
contemplated  that  would  affect  pres¬ 
ent  ownership.” 

Mr.  Ethridge,  putting  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  on  the  letter,  said  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  “an  assurance  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers”  in  the  question  of  dual  own¬ 
ership. 

Text  of  Roosevelt  Letter 

The  text  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  letter 
follows: 

“I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  for 
objection  by  newspaper  publishers  to 
the  sort  of  hearing  proposed  to  be 
held  at  some  unnamed  date  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
on  the  general  question  of  joint  radio 
and  newspaper  ownership.  As  you 
know,  the  question  is  one  that  is  con¬ 
tinually  arising  and  yet  one  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  Commission  never  yet 
has  laid  down  a  guiding  policy. 

“As  I  read  the  Commission's  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  it  is  to  advise  pub¬ 
lishers  that  a  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  interested  parties  is  to 
be  held  after  they  have  been  given 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  themselves 
for  such  a  discussion.  Airing  of  the 
subject  in  this  manner  is  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  and  I  am  sure  is  not  a 
thing  to  which  publishers  can  object. 

“After  a  thorough  exploration  of 
all  factors  presented  it  may  be  possible 
to  formulate  a  consistent  policy  for 
guidance  in  determining  cases  that 
arise  in  the  future.  (No  action  is  con¬ 
templated  that  would  affect  any  pres¬ 
ent  ownership.) 

“So  much  for  the  proposed  hearing. 
In  the  meantime  you  have  indicated 
a  deep  concern  in  the  whole  problem 
of  radio  in  America — its  ownership,  its 
regulation  and  its  possibilities  of  pub¬ 
lic  service.  I  have  been  impressed  by 
your  intelligent  and  informed  interest 
and  am  aware  of  your  rather  unusual 


The  general  tenor  of  the  two-hour 
meeting  Tuesday  afternoon  was  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  fight-to-the-finish  on  the 
issue  presented  by  the  FCC’s  chal¬ 
lenge  to  newspaper  ownership  of  sta¬ 
tions,  and  a  willingness  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  finance  a  long  legal  battle  in 
Washington. 

A  schedule  of  assessments  based  on 
station  income  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  meeting,  which  also 
ratified  appointment  of  the  steering 
committee,  and  empowered  it  for 
“such”  action  as  may  be  necessary.” 
A  total  of  292  station  owners  were  in¬ 
vited  to  join  the  Newspaper  Radio 
Committee  in  Mr.  Ethridge’s  call  for 
action  recently. 

The  schedule  approved  was  worked 
out  scientifically  on  the  basis  of  1940 
incomes  of  the  292  stations. 

Schedule  of  Assessmenti 

Based  on  “net  income  from  Sales  of 
time,  less  advertising  and  frequency 


discounts. 

” 

the  schedule 

of  assess- 

ments  is 

as 

follows: 

.VoNPKHinpnt 

Kaiigr  of  Station  Inroinp 

Kato 

?  0 

to 

8  15.000 

$  60.00 

15.001 

to 

.36.000 

160.00 

.36.001 

to 

60.000 

300  00 

60.001 

to 

80.000 

450.00 

80.001 

to 

120.000 

676.00 

120.001 

to 

160.000 

9.50 .00 

160.001 

to 

200.000 

•  1.225.00 

200.001 

to 

300.000 

1.700.00 

.300.001 

to 

400.000 

2.400  00 

400.001 

to 

600.000 

3.000.00 

500.001 

to 

600.000 

3.760,00 

600,001 

to 

800,000 

4.760.00 

800.001 

to 

1.000.000 

6.000.00 

1 .000.001 

to 

2,000.000 

10.000.00 

omists  to  assemble  evidence  on  every  ' 

* _ J  to  imi 


Mr.  Hough  said  the  financial  support 
of  the  publishers  affected  was  “very 
encouraging.”  Many  of  those  at  the 
meeting  signed  the  pledges  to  con¬ 
tribute.  It  is  expected  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  $50,000  available  for 
its  fight  by  May  10. 

The  letter  of  authorization  signed  by 
the  publisher  broadcasters  said  in 
part: 


point  at  issue  and  also  for  any  re¬ 
buttal  that  may  be  anticipated. 

No  Hearing  Before  June  1 

Mr.  Ethridge  said  he  was  advised  by 
the  FCC  chairman,  James  L.  Fly,  that 
the  hearing  would  not  be  set  before 
June  1,  and  how  soon  after  that  de¬ 
pends  on  the  preparation  of  the  FCCs 
own  case.  During  his  Washington  trip 
Mr.  Ethridge  conferred  with  President 
Roosevelt;  Lowell  Mellett,  OGR  chief; 
Stephen  Early,  White  House  press 
secretary,  Mr.  Fly  and  others  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  was  behind  the  FCC  order 
and  “what  its  import  and  purport 
was.” 

Mr.  Ethridge  talked  with  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  “at  great  length”  but  he  said  he 
was  not  free  to  quote  the  President  di¬ 
rectly.  The  President’s  concern  is  that 
there  might  grow  up  in  the  U.  S.  too 
great  a  proportion  of  newspaper- 
owned  stations.  Since  27  out  of  the 
first  94  FM  station  applicatiorrs  were 
from  newspapers,  Mr.  Ethridge  told 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Roosevelt  feels  that 
some  proportion  of  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  of  radio  must  be  worked  out 
eventually. 

“I  was  given  assurances  by  Chair¬ 
man  Fly  and  Mr.  Mellett,  who  is  the  ' 
President’s  contact  man  in  this  matter, 
that  the  FCC  hearings  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  hard  techniques  or 
oratory  or  smearing,”  Mr.  Ethridge 
said.  He  was  given  the  promise  that 
“it  will  be  a  perfectly  friendly  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  facts  of  operation.” 

Mr.  Ethridge  added  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  broadcasters  generally  have  ob¬ 
served  the  law  and  “are  not  without 
great  resources  and  strength”  with 
their  record  of  public  service. 

The  fundamental  issue  of  the  fight  is 
to  determine  whether  there  is  any 
reason  why  a  newspaper  should  not 
own  a  radio  station,  Mr.  Ethridge  de¬ 
clared.  The  committee,  he  added,  in¬ 
tends  to  present  an  ironclad  c^ 
showing  that  no  restrictions  on  joint 
ownership  should  be  imposed. 

(Continued  on  page  111) 
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*1  *  IV  A  IV  IV  Department,  said  that  the  policy 

Small  Dailies  At  ANPA  Session 
§@@k  Sttocms  X  o  S^oot  Rismo  Closts 

tive  way  to  correct  them.  Instruc- 

n  n  w  T\/^nTp  tions  in  the  War  Department,  Capt. 

Uy  XI.  IVl.  iJUDlt  Macy  said,  were  to  give  out  the  news, 

whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

IN  THE  face  of  rising  production  costs,  gan  Food  Council  it  had  been  possible  explained  in  promotional  ads.  window  He  added  that  all  newspaper  pictures, 
increased  taxation,  and  restrictive  to  assist  Michigan  farmers  in  the  and  lobby  displays,  conducted  tours  of  excepting  those  of  new  army  equip- 
govemment  laws,  small  daily  news-  marketing  and  distribution  of  surplus  newspaper  plants,  motion  pictures,  ment  and  the  latest  develc^jments  in 
paper  publishers  buckled  down  at  food  products,  and  to  show  both  in-  and  public  speaking.  airplanes,  would  be  okayed  by  the 

their  annual  session,  April  22,  of  the  dependent  and  chain  grocers  the  ad-  At  the  morning  session,  F.  W.  department. 

ANPA  convention  in  New  York,  to  vantages  of  newspaper  advertising.  Schaub,  business  manager  of  the  De-  Later  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Macy 
consider  ways  to  increase  their  ad-  He  explained  that  this  year  340  mem-  catur  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of  was  called  back  by  the  members  to 
vertising  revenue  and  economize  on  ber  papers  will  participate  in  a  Michi-  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review,  answer  questions  about  newspapers 
operating  exi)enses.  gan  Day  celebration  during  which  outlined  the  comparative  cost  studies  employing  as  correspondents  men  who 

After  their  chairman,  Frank  S.  Hoy,  indei^ndents  and  chains  have  agreed  of  different  newspaper  departments  are  in  active  service  in  the  army,  Mr. 
of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  Journal,  to  eliminate  all  circulators  and  spend  as  carried  on  by  the  Inland  Daily  Macy  said  that  the  War  Department 


By  R.  M.  DOBE 


warned  that  publishers  of  papers  of  the  difference  in  newspapers.  _ _ ^ _ 

50,000  circulation  or  less  would  be  James  L.  Wick  of  the  Niles  (Ohio)  is  president  of  the  Association,  said  now  being  used  by  many  papers  with 

hardest  hit  by  changing  conditions.  Times  told  the  afternoon  session  how  that  it  was  possible  for  different  pub-  good  results. 


Press  Association.  Mr.  Schaub,  who  had  approved  this  practice  and  it  was 


the  300  members  present  called  on  ex¬ 
perienced  newspapermen  to  tell  how 
they  were  meeting  problems  in  their 
local  communities. 

Frequency  Discounts 
At  the  afternoon  session  they  dis¬ 
cussed  frequency  discount  rates  for 
local  advertising,  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivities  of  enterprising  newspapers, 
methods  of  ironing  out  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  independent  and  chain  store 
retailers,  tabulation  of  wage-hour  rec¬ 
ords,  and  standardization  of  photo- 
grai^ic  equipment. 

deviously,  at  the  morning  meeting 
they  had  heard  how  to  cut  expenses 
by  comparative  cost  studies,  discus¬ 
sions  of  frequency  modulation  and 
general  radio  station  operation,  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  war  censorship,  and  ways 


,h»soumemDersDresenrcaiieaonex-  .. -  Discussing  newspaper  advertising. 

Frederick  R.  Long,  advertising  and 
business  manager  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  small  daily  session, 
said  that  most  newspapers  no  longer 
were  content  with  merely  accepting 
advertising  copy  but  felt  it  was  their 
duty  to  try  and  help  advertisers  to 
get  better  results.  In  this  connection 
Left  to  right-  J  H  remarked  that  more  and  more  pa- 
Long  and  Walker  were  offering  to  help  their  local 

Long,  Huntingdon  advertisers  with  merchandising  infor- 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser,  mation.  Remarking  that  the  Con- 
chat  with  W.  J,  Me-  tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
Cambridge,  general  had  showed  that  the  number  of  read- 
manager  of  Press  ers  attracted  to  an  ad  depended  on  the 
I  Association,  l^nc.,  in  itself,  and  not  just  its  size  and 
I  corridor  at  AP  meet-  position,  Mr.  Long  said  that  most  local 

_ _  „„„  „„  o  _ '  merchants  were  making  smarter  use 

to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  retail  his  paper  had  standardized  its  forms  Ushers  to  compare  the  costs  of  operat-  "®wspaper  space  than  they  were 

advertimng.  ,  ,  „  _.  so  as  to  meet  all  local,  state  and  fed-  ing  their  composing  roonrs,  circula-  ye^rs  ago. 

Lee  P.  Loomis,  of  the  Mason  City  eral  regulations  as  to  wage  and  hour  tion  departments,  and  other  depart-  Before  the  floor  was  opened  for 

(la.)  Globe  Gazette,  led  the  discus-  requirements  without  delay.  ments  by  establishing  a  common  discussion  at  the  morning  session, 

Sion  on  fr^uency  discounts,  explain-  Standardiiatioii  basis  for  breaking  down  costs.  Verne  E.  Joy,  publisher  of,  the  Cen- 

mg  that  his  paper  had  offered  dis-  ’■  ’  --•!-----  -- 


Before  the  floor  was  opened  for 
discussion  at  the  morning  session, 
Verne  E.  Joy,  publisher  of,  the  Cen- 
tralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  paid  tribute  to 


coi;nts  on  local  a^  for  13  26  or  ,  filler,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call,  FM  Stotion.  Ike  Tatriohn  i.  Stewart  p^^^  of 

52  times.  The  discounts  were  limited  paper  had  reduced  ex-  -^e  disc^sion  of  frequency  modu--  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  and 

to  ads  not  larger  than  3  inches  and  s  and  increa^d  efficieimy  in  the  lation  radio  stations  was  brief  ^d  Reporter.  Mr.  Stewart  was  an  original 

Mr.  Loomis  said  that  his  paper  had  department  by  standardizmg  all  Ae  only  conclusion  reached  was  that  member  of  the  committee  on  small 

sold  more  than  200  accounts  on  a  Pfoto  equipment.  All  cameras  are  FM  is  stUl  in  the  experimental  stage  newspapers  which  was  organized  in 
frequency  basis  during  the  past  year.  ®  .V®  *  make,  mms  are  and  that  no  definite  prediction  of  its  ^93^  ^j.  j^y  chairman  of  the 

He  added  his  opinion  that  the  dis-  ^  publishing  field  can  be  committee  at  the  1940 

counts  had  brought  the  paper  adver-  convention. 

tising  that  might  not  have  been  ob-  holders.  Although  no  mention  was  made  of  S  McCarrens,  ANPA  presi- 


tismg  that  might  not  have  been  ob-  noiaers.  Although  no  mention  was  made  of  j^hn  S.  McCarrens,  ANPA  presi- 

tamed  with  re^ar  rates.  ^ood  fo^  any  jJ  he  fact,  the  re^rt  was  that  the  pub-  business  manager  of  the  Cleve- 

i-  relaflons  its  Mrtkulariv  itterMtine  'f^ers  preferred  to  leave  the  question  opened  the  morning 

^ch  )  Tribune  told  how  the  Michigan  vJeautt  it  its^fferil  m  ^  problems  to  session  by  welcoming  the  members 

Press  Assn,  had  done  a  public  relations  u  ^  fu  the  Mark  Ethridge  committee  which  ^he  meeting 


M  *  fi  ■  ui-  *^®  ^®  report  was  that  the  pub-  jg-*  business  manager  of  the  Cleve- 

lishers  preferred  to  leave  the  question 


job  to  educate  the  public  to  the  func-  attacks  on  the  pres.  ^let  elsewhere  at  the  same  time  as  the 

tions  of  newspapers  and  to  offset  the  AU  newspapere  have  always  done  publishers. 

attacks  on  the  press  which  Mr.  Hoy  m7  Mni^  JS  Gray,  president  of  the  Monroe 

mention^  in  h^  oi^nmg  speech.  SioSI^ey  never  heard  of  the  phrase, 


mentioned  in  his  opening  speech. 

Pablic  Relatioas  Job  Whenever  an  advertising  salesman  or  Federal  Cominunications  keep  up  with  the  mounting  costs  of 

Mr.  Miller  desbribed  how  the  Asso-  a  reporter  contacts  a  citizen;  when-  said  that  t  e  sma  er  t  e  newspaper  publishing, 

cation  of  which  he  is  president  had  ever  either  employer  or  employe  takes  "market  of  radio  stations,  tiie  larger  ,  taxation  and  restric- 

nm  a  series  of  ads  oreoared  bv  the  or.,,  amount  of  radio  advertising  that  comes  .  costs,  taxation,  ana  restric 

u  ^  .  f  P®*^  V'  “"y  community  acUvity  out-  ,  .  ,  *  P  tive  laws  are  putting  daily  newspapers 

Adcrafters  Club  of  Detroit  which  side  the  barest  functions  of  newspaper  local  sources.  Mr.  Gray  raid  j  Hov  said  “Not 

nrnvMt  cn  _ _  1 _ j  .• _ l  that  in  communities  With  a  iKiDulation  out  or  ousmess,  ivir.  noy  ram.  ivoi 


me  iviarK  Citnriage  committee  wr.icn  ^be  meeting. 

met  elsewhere  at  the  same  time  as  the  „  .  .  . 

-  publishers.  *®'*"'*‘ 

5  TO  -J  i  r  ,1.  In  his  opening  remarks.  Chairman 

‘  ‘^®  Hoy,  warZd  t^t  small  newspapers 

_  (Mich.)  Neu%  using  figures  supplied  ^^e  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 


Whenever  an  advertising  salesman  or 


proved  so  successful  that  a  group  of  production,  he  engaged  in  such  a  mis 
Ohio  publishers  used  the  same  series,  sion,  consciously  or  not.” 

He  also  said  that  staffs  of  member  “The  noint  is.  that  we  need  mor 


that  in  communities  with  a  population  out  or  ousmess,  mr.  noy  raia.  rvot 
of  under  25,000,  up  to  74%  of  the  paid  only  do  we  have  to  add  to  our  coste 
time  of  the  radio  station  was  derived  our  own  National  Security  payroll 


ne  also  said  that  staffs  of  member  “The  point  is,  that  we  need  more  «'"®  ""®  raaio  smuon  was  aenveu  -  —  - 

Sftion*^-  definitely  to  kTor^SiiSrSTom  S"m\oT  C  supplies  anHervices  must  add 

relations  job  on  their  own  initiative,  answering  certain  questions  in  the  m  comm^ities  of  from  25,000  to  ^  additional  navroll  tax  costs  to 

Md  that  pubUc  interest  in  papers  had  minds  of  readers  and  advertisers,”  he  population,  67%  of  the  paid  tune  the^  goods  and  services 

been  increased  by  running  inspection  said.  ^®®f“y  originated;  and  that  in  ^e  priws  of  the  goods  and  services 

tours  of  the  plants.  Also,  by  cooperat-  Advertising  Blasted  communities  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  ^  ,  1  •  1  *• 

ing  with  local  philanthropic  and  civic  Mr  Miller  raid  that  the  Michigan  percentage  of  local  paid  time  was  1^.  Hoy  said  that  labor  Ifg^lation 
organizations,  the  papers  had  increased  pre^’ in  deali^^^  national  time,  had  also  increased  costs  and  that  as 

their  prestige  in  the  commimitv  ^^®“  the  q.  S.  Warden,  publisher  of  the  Great  a  result  “the  number  of  mediums  of 

SpykT,  bur»^  w.re  organi^d  to  5  ?!  "•»! 


portant  points,  was  also  published. 


/o\  aU-i.  iiuii  ux  its  wwix  i€m\xxkj  stotAv/at  woo  III  auuiuuii  lu  bctAaiiuii  aiiu  icgaaia- 

f  \  ^  k'k  ui  Twii  tically  negligible.  Mr.  Warden  said,  tion  the  press  has  been  attacked  rather 

of  advertismg,  which,  as  Mr.  Miller  .  ^ _  f,  “  „  a - - ,  ^  „  a. 


Gene  R.  Alleman.  secretary,  of  the  raid  “nkiriy ’thTratekero:;^^^^^^^^^^  however  that  the  addition  of  a  radio  often  by  some  of  toose  in  high  govern- 
Michigan  Press  Association  told  how  ful  operation  but  plainly  pointed  the  ®  property  mental  positions,  Mr.  Hoy  continued, 

an  organized  annroach  tb..  rrroKlAm  ^  add  a  competitive  influence.  “I  thmk  smaU  newspaper  publishers. 

are  most  offended  by  these  attacks. 


an  organized  approach  to  the  problem  way  to  an  undemocratic  muzzling  of 
of  dealing  with  independent  and  chain  free  expression.” 


War  Cansorship 


—  — wawa  OllU  Vliaili  irtfe  exprCSSlOn.  -  - - - 1-  ,  A  1  A  Xir  ..-V 

store  retailers  had  satisfied  both  par-  Mr.  Miller  raid  that  the  Adcrafters  Capt.  J.  Noel  Macy,  publisher  of  the  o  ®^® 

ties  and  led  to  increased  advertising  campaign  was  designed  to  refute  the  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Newspapers  and  yesen  +bai  /Hotateo 

revenue  to  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Alle-  blasts  at  advertising  and  that  the  gen-  now  with  the  field  liaison  branch  of  ^  ^o  cen  g 

nian  explained  that  through  the  Michi-  eral  function  of  the  newspaper  was  the  public  relations  division  of  the  {Continued  on  page  116) 
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EDITOR  5.  PUBLISHER 


Exempting  Dailies  Under  5,000 
Opposed  By  Jacobs  at  NE  A  Meet 

Wage-Hour  Official  Soys  Wiley  Amendment 
Would  Deprive  Low's  Benefits  from  Employes  in 
8,453  Papers  . . .  R.  B.  Howard  Elected  President 


JACKSOI^VILLE,  FLA.,  April  23— 

With  Lowell  Mellett  and  Harold 
Jacobs  as  featured  speakers  today  at 
the  final  session  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  the  convention 
plunged  through  a  mass  of  business 
routine,  climaxed  by  the  election  of 
officers.  Up  to  noon,  Wednesday,  more 
than  500  reservations  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  all-state  tour,  starting 
Thursday,  and  about  250  were  to 
make  the  extended  jaunt  to  Havana 
this  week-end. 

Mr.  Mellett.  director  of  the  Office 
of  Government  Reports  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  President,  and  Mr. 
Jacobs,  assistant  administrator  of  the 
wage  and  hour  division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  gave  talks  which 
held  much  interest  for  the  newspa¬ 
permen.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  emphatic  in 
his  expression  of  opposition  to  the 
exempting  of  daily  newspapers  of 
less  than  five  thousand  circulation 
from  the  wage  and  hour  laws  provi¬ 
sion.  He  declared  such  a  move  would 
deprive  more  than  half  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  of  the  benefits  of 
this  legislation. 

Proposed  Exemption  Attacked 

Jacobs  attacked  the  proposed  ex¬ 
emption  sought  by  Senator  Wiley  of 
Wisconsin  as  being  “narrow  in  scope,’’ 
and  told  the  600  NEA  delegates, 
“Judging  from  Ayer’s  Annual,  the 
Wiley  amendment  would  deprive  all 
benefits  of  the  law  from  employes  in 
8,453  newspapers,  or  60.5%  of  the 
total  number  in  the  United  States. 
“Of  this  number,  985  are  dailies,  30 
are  tri-weeklies,  281  are  semi-week¬ 
lies  and  7,157  are  weeklies.  There 
are  6,838  weeklies  and  semi  weeklies 
already  eligible  for  exemption.  Be¬ 
tween  2,500  and  3,000  are  one-man 
enterprises.  Total  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
empt  papers  would  be  1,615.” 

The  government  is  not  interested  in 
the  small  weekly  and  semi-weekly, 
Jacobs  said,  but  would  like  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  985  dailies 
and  30  tri-weeklies  which  would  be 
exempted  imder  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  thinning  of  the  newspaper  field 
started  long  before  the  wage  and  hour 
law,  he  continued.  In  1910,  there  were 
11,802  weekly  newspapers;  10,562  in 
1920,  and  9,552  in  1930.  The  speaker 
pointed  out  that  the  present  wage 
and  hour  law  exempts  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  papers  of  less  than  3,000 
circulation,  where  the  principal  part 
of  its  circulation  is  in  the  home  county, 
Jacobs  pointed  out. 

He  stated  that  federal  surveys  of 
small  town  newspapers  showed  the 
average  capital  investment  at  near 
$40,000.  Those  with  less  than  3,000 
circulation  averaged  around  $29,000; 
those  with  more  than  5,000  averaging 
$63,000. 

Average  Operation  Costs 

Average  annual  operation  cost  of 
papers  under  3,000  circulation  was 
$28,000,  while  those  with  more  aver¬ 
aged  $90,000.  Jacobs  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  all  proposals 
before  Congress  would  extend  relief 
from  both  the  wage  and  hour  restric¬ 
tions,  none  of  them  express  concern 
about  the  minimum  wage. 

“None  of  the  publishers  and  editors 


wanted  to  pay  less  than  30  cents  an 
hour,”  he  said.  “One  executive  said 
he  thought  the  minimum  wage  re¬ 
quirement  should  be  waived  because 
he  was  sure  newspapers  were  not 
meant  to  be  included  in  the  act.  At 
the  same  time,  he  felt  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  and  should  continue  to 
maintain  wage  levels  at  least  equal  to 
or  higher  than  those  set  forth  in  the 
act.” 

The  speaker  stated  that  most  of  the 
overtime  in  small  shops  arises  from 
job  work  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  instead  of  in  connection  with 
printing  the  paper  and  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  men  object  to  hour  regulations 
because  of  the  flexibility  of  their 
schedules. 

Convention  social  activities  in  Jack¬ 
sonville  were  climaxed  Wednesday 
night,  with  the  annual  banquet  at 
which  John  H.  Perry,  owner  of  the 
Jacksonville  Journal  and  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WJHP,  was  the  host,  with  Charles 
Francis  Coe,  Palm  Beach  attorney 
and  author,  presiding  as  toastmaster. 
U.  S.  Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Flo¬ 
rida,  and  H.  R.  Baukhage,  news  com¬ 
mentator  were  the  featured  speakers 
for  this  closing  dinner  event  of  the 
convention. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
R.  B.  Howard,  Madison  Press,  Lon¬ 
don,  O.,  president;  Edwin  F.  Abels, 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Outlook,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  W.  H.  Mclntire,  Vandalia  (Mo.) 
Mail,  treasurer;  Don  Eck.  promotion- 
membership,  Chicago.  McIntyre  and 
Elck  were  reelected.  Directors  nomin¬ 
ated  and  elected  were:  Charles  L. 
Ryder,  Cobleskill  (N.  Y.)  Times  and 
the  New  York  Press  Association;  Roy 
B.  Howard,  London  (Ohio)  Press  and 
Democrat;  Albert  S.  Hardy,  Gainesville 
(Ga.)  News;  Edwin  Abels.  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Outlook:  Floyd  Miller,  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune:  Fred  Hill,  Ham¬ 
burg  (Iowa)  Reporter  and  Iowa  Press 
Association;  W.  H.  Mclntire,  Roy  A. 
Brown.  Sa»i  Rafael  (Cal.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  the  retiring  NEA  president,  and 
W.  Verne  McKinney. 

“More  and  better  use  of  freedom  is 
freedom’s  only  defense,”  declared 
Walter  D.  Fuller  of  Philadelphia  in 
addressing  the  convention  Tuesday, 
while  hundreds  of  outstanding  news¬ 
papermen  in  attendance  divided  their 
attention  between  their  organization’s 
business  sessions,  social  and  enter¬ 
tainment  events  which  had  been 
slated  for  the  three-day  program,  and 
the  kaleidoscopic  movement  of  war 
news  from  Europe  which  has  tended 
increasingly  to  center  thought  on 
America’s  defense  program.  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ler,  president  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  and  also  head  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
was  one  of  the  featured  speakers  on 
the  convention  program  which  was 
presided  over  by  Roy  A.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Rafael  (Cal.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  retiring  NEA  president. 

Mutual  Astlstaucu  Group  Named 

James  W.  Weir,  Elkins,  W.  Va., 
president  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Managers,  Inc.,  announced  at 
the  NEA  meeting  that  definite  steps 
have  been  taken  by  NAM  to  encour¬ 
age  mutual  assistance  of  newspai>er 


organizations  so  as  to  bring  national 
imity  among  press  groups  “ultimately 
nearer.” 

’These  steps  were  announced  by  Mr. 
Weir  as  follows: 

“1.  Creation  of  a  committee  which 
will  probably  be  known  as  the  ‘NAM 
Committee  of  Cooperation’  and  from 
which  committee  a  statement  may 
soon  be  expected  as  to  its  hopes  and 
objectives.  It  has  been  delayed  in 
formulating  any  program  by  legisla¬ 
tive  sessions  and  by  illness  of  both 
its  officers. 

The  personal  of  this  committee  is 
as  follows: 

Edwin  A.  Bemis,  Colorado  Press 
Association,  chairman;  John  L.  Meyer, 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  vice- 
chairman  and  secretary;  Roy  A. 
Brown,  NEA,  until  his  successor  is 
elected;  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA; 
Walter  C.  Johnson.  SNPA;  John  B. 
Long,  manager,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  William  N. 
Hardy,  manager,  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association;  Doyle 
L.  Buckles,  manager,  Alabama  Press 
Association  and  editor  in  chief  of  the 
“Round  Table,”  officiaP  monthly  bul¬ 
letin  of  NAM;  Allen  McGown,  man¬ 
ager,  Minnesota  Editorial  Association. 

“It  was  contemplated  in  naming 
such  a  committee  that  there  might  be 
a  greater  opportunity  for  fusing  to 
the  end  that  the  NEA  and  every  other 
association  might  be  brought  into 
more  harmonious  relations  with  one 
another  without  in  any  way  impairing 
the  functions  each  was  created  to  per¬ 
form,  nor  in  any  way  impairing  thc- 
sovereignty  or  the  service  of  any 
newspaper  organization. 

Program  of  Benefits  Outlined 

“2.  Creation  of  what  we  might  term 
a  ‘missionary’  committee  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  the  virtue  and  benefit  of  or¬ 
ganizations  of  newspapers  in  such 
states  as  are  not  now  organized.  Halt 
of  the  states  are  already  organized. 
This  committee  is  headed  by  James  C. 
Seymour,  manager,  Georgia  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  prosecuting  the  aims  of  the 
committee  even  to  the  extent  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  prospectus  of  innumerable 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  or¬ 
ganization.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  are  Major  Bruce  McCoy, 
manager,  Louisiana  Press  Association; 
Marion  Johnson,  manager.  New  York 
Press  Association;  Frank  B.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  manager.  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Vernon  T.  Sanford,  manager, 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  and  Allen 
McGowan,  manager,  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  Such  a  committee 
if  successful  will  ultimately  strength¬ 
en  the  National  Editorial  Association 
and  all  other  associations. 

“3.  Re-appointment  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Week  Committee,  of 
which  William  N.  Hardy,  manager  of 
the  PNPA  is  chairman,  a  committee 
through  whose  efforts  the  newspapers 
of  the  country,  both  large  and  small, 
did  much  to  enhance  their  prestige 
and  promote  better  public  relation¬ 
ship.” 

^ch  member  of  the  NAM,  Mr.  Weir 
said,  has  been  assigned  to  some  spe¬ 
cific  subject  in  which  he  is  special¬ 


izing  this  year  not  only  for  his  own 
benefit  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire  industry — information  which  often 
may  produce  through  study  and  re- 
search  information  of  value  to  all 
newspapers  and  thus  contribute  to¬ 
ward  a  solution  of  common  problems. 

Safeguard  Fruu  Frets 

In  sounding  his  challenge  for  an 
“all  out”  war  on  national  groiqie 
which  seek  to  “sabotage”  news  col- 
umns.  President  Brown,  at  Monday’s 
luncheon  session  stressed  the  need  for 
safeguarding  the  freedom  of  the  press 
as  a  bulwark  against  subversive  ac¬ 
tivity. 

“While  we  are  waiting  until  we  can 
outnumber  the  dictatorships  of  tlie 
world  in  the  productivity  of  a  war 
economy,”  said  the  NEA  executive, 
“let  us  not  forget  that  national  de¬ 
fense  in  a  democracy  must  be  meas¬ 
ured  not  alone  in  terms  of  tanks,  bat¬ 
tleships,  planes  and  munitions — but  it 
must  be  measured  as  well  in  terms  of 
enlightened  moral  strength  that 
springs  from  an  understanding  of  and 
a  devotion  to  our  democratic  institu¬ 
tions. 

‘“rhe  foundations  of  those  institu¬ 
tions  rests  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
press  which  you  and  I  hold  so  dear, 
and  in  which  you  and  I  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  we  must  not  shirk.” 

“During  this  convention  we  are 
going  to  hear  a  great  deal  on  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  the  pail  our  news¬ 
papers  play  in  it.” 

Activities  of  the  association’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  will  be  increased  as  a 
further  check  on  harmful  legislation. 
Brown  said. 

“Realizing  that  it  is  utter  folly  for 
our  association  to  attack  legislation 
after  it  has  been  enacted  into  law, 
your  board  of  directors  felt  that  the 
policy  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  one  directed  toward 
preventing  harmful  legislation  to  our 
newspaper  industry  and  business  in 
general,”  the  president  added. 

Membership,  Brown  showed,  had 
grown  from  3,554  members  and  23Ji 
affiliates  a  year  ago  to  4,118  members 
and  3,187  affiliates  today. 

The  NEA  convention  sessions,  the 
opening  day,  were  interspersed  with 
entertainment— an  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  being  a  trip  to  nearby  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  where  the  organization  held  its 
meeting  21  years  ago.  A  number  of 
the  delegates  who  attended  that  meet¬ 
ing  earlier  in  the  century,  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  week’s  activities.  The 
trip  to  St.  Augustine,  Marineland  and 
other  points,  Monday,  was  arranged 
by  the  Florida  Press  Association 
Tuesday  afternoon  the  Jacksonvilk 
Advertising  Committee  provided  buses 
for  a  section  of  the  delegates  to  vish 
the  nearby  beaches,  while  others  le- 
mained  at  convention  headquarters- 
Hotel  Mayflower — for  a  special  ce^^ 
mony  conducted  by  Sigma  Delta  Cfc 
charter  members,  assisted  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  University  of  Ror- 
ida  SDX  chapter's  membership.  11* 
six  delegates  initiated,  were  Raymond 
Howard,  editor  of  the  Madison  Pres 
and  vice-president  of  the  NEA,  Lon¬ 
don,  Ohio;  E.  F,  Abels,  NEA  directo: 
Lawrence,  Kan.;  A.  B.  Baker,  editor 
of  the  Palatka  News,  Palatka,  Fla 
Malcolm  McGlasson,  assistant  pub¬ 
licity  director.  University  of  Florida 
C.  W.  Cleary,  Dunedin  Times  editor 
and  Harold  S.  Cohn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jacksonville  Journal. 

Advartising  Panel 
An  advertising  panel  was  on  tht 
Tuesday  program,  conducted  bj 
Verne  McKinney  of  the  NEA  advertis¬ 
ing  committee.  Speakers  on  the  day: 
program,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Fuller 
were:  Charles  Allen,  editor  of  No- 
(Continued  on  page  72-B) 
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SALES  OPPORTUNITIES 

Growing  in  Philadelphia 


Added  to  normal  purchasing  power  is 
the  tremendous  impetus  of  Defense 
Contracts  amounting  to  $1,460,481,024 
— being  10.1%  of  the  national  total, 
awarded  in  the  Philadelphia  area  which 
has  2.4%  of  the  nation’s  population  . . . 
averaging  $1,513  per  family!  Here  are 


the  strides  of  Philadelphia,  told  in  the 
words  of  business  leaders  active  in  the 
distribution  of  advertised  goods.  Plan 
to  advertise  your  product  to  this  vital¬ 
ized  market,  in  the  newspaper  read 
daily  by  most  Philadelphia  families — 
The  Evening  Bulletin. 


AUTOMOBILES:  Philadelphia  Today  Promises 
the  Largest  Dollar  Volume  in  History. 

“Hie  automobile  business  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  enjoying  what  promises 
to  be  the  largest  dollar  volume 
year  in  history.  The  last  quarter 
of  1940  showed  a  34%  gain 
over  the  same  period  in  1939. 
The  finest  indication  of  an  all 
time  record  in  1941  was  reflected 
in  January  used  car  registrations 
which  exceeded  January  1939  by 
36^2%.”  J.  Eustace  WoUington, 
Pres.,  Philadelphia  Automobile 
Trade  Association. 


ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES:  Sales  Increases 
Running  Far  Ahead  of  Previous  Years. 

“The  electrical  business  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1940  increased  approximately  100 
per  cent,  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1939.  With  continuing 
improved  business  conditions,  we 
confidently  expect  electrical  sales 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  ensuing 
year  to  exceed  those  of  1940  by 
at  least  thirty  per  cent.”  A.  L. 

Hollstrom,  Pres.,  The  Electrical 
Association  ol  Philadelphia. 

RETAIL  TRADE:  Trend  in  Philadelphia  Retail¬ 
ing  Definitely  Higher  Than  for  a  Decade. 

“The  retail  trade  in  Philadelphia 
looks  forward  to  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  year  it  has  had  in  the 
last  decade.  In  February,  the 
Federal  Reserve  figures  showed  an 
increase  in  Department  Store  sales 
of  thirteen  per  cent.;  in  March, 
despite  the  fact  that  Easter  was 
in  March  last  year,  an  increase 
of  over  four  per  cent.”  Arthur 
C.  Kaulmann,  Pres.,  Philadelphia 
Merchants  Association. 

For  thirty-six  consecutive  years  The 
Evening  Bulletin  has  led  all  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers  in  daily  eirculation. 
With  The  Evening  Bulletin  you  eover 


DRUGS:  Look  for  Largest  Sales  Increases  in 
Drug  Specialties  Ever  Known  in  Philadelphia. 

“The  producing  and  distributing 
sections  of  the  drug  industry  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1940  showed 
a  very  pleasing  gain  in  volume 
.  .  .  The  predominating  influence 
at  present  is  the  stimulus  given  to 
spendable  income  by  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  manufacturing  activity 
...  In  this  territory  we  look  for 
the  largest  sales  volume  in 
the  history  of  the  drug  business.” 
R.  C.  Anderson,  Pres.,  Philadelphia 
Drug  Exchange. 


FOODS:  Expanding  Industry  Means  Growing 
Food  and  Grocery  Volume  for  Years  to  Come. 

"In  1940  the  Food  Distributing 
Trade  in  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Area  had  an  increase  of  10%. 

The  Food  Trade  expects  that  in¬ 
creased  employment  due  to  ex¬ 
panding  activities  in  the  nearhy 
ship  building  yards,  munitions 
plants  and  defense  industries  will 
create  a  greater  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years.”  Fred  S.  Davis,  Exec.  Sec., 

Food  Dist.  Association  ol  Phila. 

Trade  Area. 


HOME  BUILDING:  More  and  More  Activity 
in  Philadelphia  Area  . . .  15,000  New  Homes. 

“Residential  construction  Metro¬ 
politan  Philadelphia  area  more 
active  today  than  any  time  during 
past  decade.  Last  quarter  1940 
did  20  per  cent,  more  business 
than  same  period  in  1939.  1941 
production  estimate  15,000  new 
houses,  turnover  of  $82,500,000.” 
Edward  A.  Kerr,  Pres.  Home 
Builders’  Ass’n  of  Philadelphia 
and  Suburbs;  Pres.  National  Home 
Builders’  Association. 

Philadelphia’s  responsive  readers  at 
one  of  the  lowest  advertising  costs  per 
reader  known  anywhere  in  America. 
Consult  your  advertising  agency. 
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ANPA  Sees  Efforts 
To  Liberalize 
Social  Security 

“Basic  Principles  Rapidly 
Degenerating  to  Greater 
Benefits  for  More  People" 

The  report  of  ANPA’s  Committee 
on  Social  Security,  submitted  to  the 
convention  this  week,  pointed  out 
numerous  efforts  to  liberalize  social 
security  benefits  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  and  noted  that  “the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  program  was  based  are 
rapidly  degenerating  to  the  simple 
formula  of  greater  benefits  for  more 
people — larger  weekly  imemployment 
compensation  for  greater  duration  of 
time.” 

The  committee’s  report  follows: 

The  Social  Security  program,  both  State 
and  Federal,  continues  to  be  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  the  new  social  order  with 
discussion  and  effort  frenerally  beiny  directed 
to  the  establishment  of  broader  coverage  Md 
the  payment  of  more  liberal  benefits.  Yet 
the  whole  subject  appears  to  receive  no 
greater  degree  of  serious  consideration  by 
employers  generally  than  it  did  in  the  earlier 
years  of  its  introduction  into  our  social- 
economic  scheme. 

A  number  of  Bulletins  have  been  Issued 
during  the  past  twelve  months  in  an  effort 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
those  developments  which  your  CommiHee 
felt  should  have  your  earnest  attention.  One 
of  the  latest  dated  March  26.  1941.  Usted  60 
different  bUls  introduced  in  the  House,  and 
12  in  the  Senate,  to  amend  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act.  in  most  cases  to  liberalize  the 
benefits  in  one  form  or  another.  A  number 
of  additional  bills  have  been  introduced  since 
the  March  26  Bulletin  was  prepared. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  none  of  these 
bills  cover  the  administration  program  which 
is  yet  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  but  which 
wo  understand  will  be  completed  and  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  near  future. 

Ezperlenee  Rating 

Your  Committee  would  be  remise  in  its 
responsibilities  if  it  failed  to  reemphasize 
the  basic  importance  of  Experience  Rating  in 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  laws  of  the 
several  states. 

During  1941  fourteen  additional  states  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  Experience  Bating.  Four 
states  were  operating  under  Experience  Rat¬ 
ing  prior  to  1941.  As  an  indication  of  what 
Experience  Rating  means  to  individual  pub¬ 
lishers.  wo  would  refer  you  to  Bulletin  No. 
7276.  dated  Jnne  12.  1940. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by  those 
who  are  opposed  to  Experience  Bating  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  further  extension  of  the  benefits 
of  this  sound  principle.  In  fact  proposals 
are  being  energetically  pushed  that  would,  if 
enacted  into  law,  mean  the  literal  abolition 
of  Experience  Rating  in  Unemployment  Com- 
liensation.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
adoption  of  Federal  Standards  of  Benefits 
coupled  with  uniform  reduction  in  rate  of  tax 
to  all  employers  only  after  such  benefits  have 
been  paid,  and  further  that  a  Federal  Un¬ 
employment  Re-insurance  pool  be  provided 
to  insure  the  adeouacy  of  all  Slate  Funds  to 
pay  the  benefits  to  be  required  by  the  Federal 
Standards. 

These  proposals  are  of  direct  Interest  to, 
and  will  affect  the  unemployment  taxes  paid 
by  every  member  of  this  Association,  and 
thetefore  should  have  your  active  attentioo. 
Publication  of  Information  About  Recipients 
of  Old  Age  Assistance 

The  attention  of  the  membership  is  directed 
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to  the  contents  of  Federal  Laws  Bulletins 
Nos.  8 — 1941  and  13 — 1941.  wherein  this 
subject  of  publication  is  fully  reviewed. 
This  question  may  develop  serious  impor¬ 
tance  in  individual  States,  and  therefore  it 
is  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that  your 
attention  should  be  specifically  directed  to 
the  matter. 

Liberalization 

The  basic  principles  on  which  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  program  was  based 
are  rapidly  degenerating  to  the  simple  form¬ 
ula  of  greater  benefits  for  more  people — 
larger  weekly  unemployment  compensation 
for  greater  duration  of  time. 

Thus  we  find  suggestions  and  proposals  for 
liberalization  emanating  from  many  sources 
and  energetically  advocated  by  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Board  itself.  An  indication 
of  what  is  to  be  advocated  will  be  found 
under  this  heading  in  our  report  of  last  year. 

Recent  amendments  by  the  Utah  Legisla¬ 
ture  are  further  evidence  of  the  trend.  Utah 
has  reduced  the  waiting  period  to  one  week; 
raised  the  meximum  benefit  rate  to  $20  per 
week;  duration  to  twenty  weeks,  with  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  of  $400  in  any  one  year,  as 
against  $266  previously,  and  qualifying  wages 
of  $600  per  year  against  $1,080  previously. 

There  are  in  process  of  development  vari¬ 
ous  proposals  to  provide  Unemployment  Bene¬ 
fits  outside  of  and  in  addition  to  present 
benefits  to  be  paid  upon  their  discharge  to 
workers  inducted  into  military  service,  and 
also  for  workers  engaged  in  defense  indus¬ 
tries.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  utilize  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  benefits  on  an  ever  expanding  basis 
regardless  of  cost. 

Health  Insnrajice 

While  proposals  for  this  type  of  Social 
Security  have  yet  to  be  incorporated  inte  the 
Federal  or  State  statutes,  the  subject  is  one 
that  is  being  fostered  and  developed  under 


increasingly  energetic  sponsorship  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  advocated  as  extremely  de¬ 
sirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  general  defense  program. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  membership 
should  be  giving  its  active  study  and  atten¬ 
tion  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  act  effectively  as 
various  plans  are  rebated. 

Fiscal  Aspects 

In  Bulletin  No.  1 — 1941,  January  10, 
1941,  we  submitted  certain  financial  data 
relating  to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
for  the  period  January  1  to  September  30. 
1040.  The  balances  in  both  Trust  Funds 
continue  to  increase. 

The  Filth  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Board  recently  released,  gives 
the  following  data  on  the  Administrative 
Expense  of  the  Board: 


“Fiscal 
Year  Ending 
June  30.  1937 
June  30,  1938 
June  30.  1939 


Employes 

6.748 

9.612 

0.661 


June  30,  1040  .  12.164 


Expenditures 

$17,438,000.00 

19,767,000.00 

20.663.219.00 

25.082.088.00” 


Pensions 

We  call  your  attention  again,  as  we  did  in 
our  report  last  year,  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  formal  funded  pension  plan,  it 
will  be  very  helpful  in  many  situations  to 
work  out  individual  pension  arrangements  in 
the  light  of  the  pension  lor  which  the  partic¬ 
ular  worker  may  be  eligible  under  the  pen¬ 
sion  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act. 

A.  T.  MILLER.  Chairman 

James  E.  Chappell  Philip  L.  Jackson 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley  William  R.  Little 

A.  J.  Gordon  William  F.  Lucey 

J.  A.  Griflln  C.  L.  Mims 

C.  F.  Waite 


ANPA  Members 
Total  462 

An  increase  from  449  members  to 
462  during  the  past  year  was  reported 
to  the  ANPA  convention  this  week. 
The  report  on  membership  follows; 

There  were  four  hundred  and  forty-niiu 
(449)  members  of  the  ANPA  at  the  time  of 
the  Convention  in  April,  1940.  representlnt 
five  hundred  and  fifty-one  (651)  new^ 
pers.  Since  then  nineteen  (19)  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected,  six  (6)  members  resigned 
and  one  (1)  member  consolidated  with  an. 
other  member,  making  the  total  membership 
as  of  this  date  four  hundred  and  sixty-t«o 
(462),  representing  673  newspapers. 

New  Members — Magnolia  (Ark.)  Banner- 
News.  Paragould  (Ark.)  Daily  Press,  Dixon 
(HI.)  Evening  Telegraph,  Marion  (Ind.) 
Leader-Tribune  &  Chronicle,  Wabash  (Ind.) 
Plain  Dealer,  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal  ( 
News  Tribune.  Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening 
Capital,  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  Han¬ 
nibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post.  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger  A  Daily  News,  Long  Branch 
(N.  J.)  Record.  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Bulletin.  Hempstead  (L.  I.,  N.  Y.)  Newsday 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Dispatch.  Elizabeth 
City  (N.  C.)  Daily  Advance,  Butler  (Ps.) 
Eagle,  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record,  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald.  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald  4 
Register.  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press. 

Resignations — Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times- 
Record  A  Southwest  American,  Topeka  (Kan¬ 
sas)  State  Journal,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Ohio 
State  Journal.  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter 
(later  merged  with  White  Plains  Dispatch, 
a  member).  Dover  (Ohio)  Daily  Reporter 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald. 

Consolidation —  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  with  Richmond  News  Leader. 


2f2S5  ia 

131,776 


When  in  1899  the  present  management  of  The  Evening  Gazette 
started  with  that  newspaper,  it  had  a  total  circulation  of  2,285. 
In  1927,  under  this  management.  The  Telegram-Gazette  reached 
the  then  astonishing  circulation  of  100,784  average  net  paid 
daily.  Ten  years  later,  in  1937,  the  figure  rose  to  117,127.  For 
the  year  1940  it  was  128,643,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1941  it  was  131,776. 

These  figures  tell  an  unvarnished  story  of  growth  resulting  from 
service,  of  success  based  on  knowing  what  readers  want  —  and 
GIVING  IT  TO  THEM.  Located  in  the  heart  of  industrial  New 
England,  the  Worcester  Market  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  in  the  nation.  Population:  Worcester  193,694.  City 
and  Retail  Zone  440,770.  This  great  market  is  covered  only  by 
^he  Telegram-Gazette,  since  1938  alone  in  the  field. 

Owners  of  Radio  Station  WTAG 

rHE  TElECRHin-GIIZETTE 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTHg  Publifher  -  UIORCESTER^  RIRSSRCHUSETTS 

Pool  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 
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mm  €€m  na/m  mc/ie^  WHY  TAKE  LESS? 


DAILY- SUN  DAY 

iAa'H  2  ^cntSlneel! 


DAILY 


The  Chicago  Tribune  has  more  net  paid  daily  circu* 
iation  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  than  any  7  other 
Chicago  daiiy  newspapers  combined. 


SUNDAY 


On  SUNDAY,  the  Tribune  has  more  net  paid  circu- 
iation  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  than  the  other  7 
Chicago  Sunday  newspapers  combined. 


editorial  qualities  which  build  deepest  interest  Sunday  than  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspapers  deliver. 


among  readers  produce  the  best  results  for  advertisers. 

Every  March  for  7  consecutive  years,  Chicago  Tribune 
net  paid  city  and  suburban  daily  circulation  has  shown  a 
gain  over  the  same  month  in  the  preceding  year — or  a  gain 
of  over  230,000  since  1 934. 

Every  March  for  8  consecutive  years.  Tribune  net  paid 
city  and  suburban  Sunday  circulation  has  registered  a  gain 
over  the  same  month  in  the  preceding  year — or  a  gain  of 
over  215,000  since  1933. 

Think  what  these  increases  can  mean  to  you  in  terms  of 
more  units  sold  and  faster  turnover.  Then  consider  that 
they  are  p/us  values  added  to  the  huge  totals  which  year 
after  year  have  built  for  the  Tribune  its  reputation  as 
Chicago’s  most  productive  advertising  medium. 

Every  day  of  the  week,  the  Tribune  now  has  more  than 
1,000,000  total  net  paid.  This  is  from  585,000  to  620,000 
more  daily  circulation  than  other  Chicago  daily  news¬ 
papers  deliver — and  from  295,000  to  770,000  more  on 


When  you  can  have  more,  why  take  less?  Every  day  you  do 
without  the  extra  sales  power  of  the  Tribune,  you  pass  up 
extra  sales  volume  which  might  easily  be  yours.  There  is 
no  need  to  pass  it  up  when  the  Tribune  can  give  full  power 
to  your  drive  and  enable  you  to  sell  more  at  less  cost  per 
sale.  Tribune  rates  per  100,000  circulation  are  America’s 
lowest. 

Ask  a  representative  or  your  advertising  counsel  to  help 
you  build  your  advertising  program  around  the  Tribune 
which  can  help  you  get  a  greater  share  of  the  fast  multi¬ 
plying  opportunities  in  this  market. 


^  TOTAL  ^ 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Ackerman  Urges  ASNE  to  Keep 
Free  News  Channels  Open 


press,  there  is  reason  for  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  vigilance  because  the  tempo 
of  world  events,  the  chain  of  crises 
abroad,  the  emotional  nature  of  public 
sentiment  under  the  impact  of  war, 
and  the  critical  attitude  of  mind  of 
certain  high  governmental  officials  to- 


ACCEPTING  President  Roosevelt’s 
assurance  to  the  ASNE  that  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  will  remain 
the  possessions  of  the  people  of  the 
Unit^  States  as  a  great  “victory  for 


the  Society  that  it  would  not  lack 
for  representation  on  such  matters  so 
long  as  he  was  available  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  also  declared  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Major  Gen.  Richardson,  chief 


followed  by  censorship  or  restrictions  and 
official  intimidations  which  suppress  free¬ 
dom  of  public  expression  or  compel  uni¬ 
formity  of  public  opinion.  Unless  H.  R.  1776 
is  amended,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  all  practical  purposes  will  confer 
upon  the  President  the  authority  to  estab- 


wards  newspaper  publishers  and  the 
reporting  and  interpretation  of  Wash¬ 
ington  news,  may  change  the  status 
quo  overnight. 

Restraints  Now  in  Force 


the  free  press,”  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University,  refused 
to  regard  it  as  a  permanent  assurance 
of  open  news  channels. 


of  the  Army  Bureau  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  appeared  to  make  Dean  Acker¬ 
man’s  fears  groundless.  Gen.  Rich¬ 
ardson  sought  to  leave  the  same  im¬ 
pression  in  his  address  at  the  Friday 


lish  a  censorship  of  news  and  opinion  that 
exceeds  any  defense  need. 

In  this  extreme  national  emergency  when 
our  government  is  preparing  to  defend 
democracy  by  aiding  or  participating  in  war. 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  be  vigilant  and 
safeguard  specifically  the  privilege  and  duty 


“Before  recommending  a  course  of 
action  to  this  meeting,  may  I  ask  a 
question;  How  free  is  the  American 
press  today  and  how  wide  open  are 
American  news  channels? 


Dean  Ackerman  outlined  to  the 
Society  the  controls  that  already  exist 
over  news  from  abroad  and  the  limits 
which  have  b  .“en  set  on  free  reporting 
in  Washington.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  situation  of  the  U.  S.  A.  might 
be  changed  overnight,  under  the  pow¬ 
ers  granted  to  the  President  under  the 
Lend-Lease  bill,  and  urged  the  Society 
not  to  adjourn  without  taking  meas¬ 
ures  to  protect  American  newspapers 
from  future  encroachments  on  their 
rights,  and  future  attacks  by  Adminis¬ 
tration  leaders.  He  urged  that  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Society  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Washington  for  the  duration 
of  the  emergency,  so  that  the  press 
might  be  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
the  Administration  and  not  merely  to 
await,  complacently,  further  restric¬ 
tions  by  law  or  request. 

His  suggestion  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  board  of  directors,  with 
a  request  tliat  it  be  considered  and 
reconunendations  made  to  the  Society 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  Lieut.  Col.  Walter  M. 
Harrison,  past  president  of  the  ASNE, 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times,  now  on 
duty  at  the  War  Department,  assured 


luncheon,  to  which  he  was  introduced 
by  Col.  Harrison. 

The  text  of  Dean  Ackerman’s  ad¬ 
dress  follows: 

“Mr.  Howard’s  invitation  was 
prompted  by  a  telegram  I  sent  Mr. 
Wallace  when  the  Lend-Lease  Bill 
was  before  the  Senate.  As  a  preface 
to  my  discussion  I  wish  to  read  the 
text: 

May  I  respectfully  request  your  consider¬ 
ation  of  an  amendment  to  H.  R.  1776  speci¬ 
fically  probibiung  the  establishment  of  a 
governmental  censorship  of  the  press,  radio, 
forum,  pulpit,  classroom,  or  any  other  fa¬ 
cility  or  instrumentality  of  communication 
which  will  interfere  with  the  free  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  issues  of  war  or  peace. 

As  the  wars  in  Europe  and  Asia  are 
characterized  by  extensive  propaganda  by 
all  belligerents  throughout  the  world,  the 
term  “defense  information"  in  Section  2-b 
and  the  definition  of  a  defense  article  as  any 
"facility”  combined  with  broad  presidential 
powers  in  Section  9  would  grant  the  Chief 
Executive  authority  to  mobilize  and  direct 
the  facilities  of  the  press,  radio,  forum, 
pulpit,  and  classroom  for  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses  at  home  and  abroad. 

in  every  country  now  at  war  the  govern¬ 
ments  have  established  censorship  or  control 
and  direction  of  public  information.  While 
I  recognize  that  otir  government  in  time  of 
war  should  establish  and  maintain  censor¬ 
ship  at  the  source  of  all  military  and  naval 
information  that  is  of  advantage  to  an 
enemy  for  military  purpose,  we  have  the 
experience  of  all  belligerent  countries  to 
prove  that  the  centralization  of  power  is 
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of  all  citizens  of  exercising  the  right  of 
freedom  of  expression.  We  need  a  positive 
assurance,  not  a  negative  assumption,  that 
there  wiil  be  no  censorship.  ITie  American 
people  are  entitled  to  this  reassurance  as 
are  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  who  may 
know  by  our  example  that  we  are  not  de¬ 
stroying  our  political,  intellectual,  and  cul¬ 
tured  liberties  in  advance  of  a  war  to 
save  them. 

FDR  L«H»r  Press  Victory 

“Prior  to  our  meeting  this  morning 
w'e  received  the  reassurance  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  who  stated  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Wallace  that  ‘free  speech  and 
a  free  press  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.’ 
The  President’s  personal  statement 
constitutes  one  of  a  very  few  victories 
for  a  free  press  in  the  recent  history 
of  journalism.  Such  a  pronoimcement 
at  this  time  should  prove  to  newspa¬ 
per  editors  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
a  better  form  of  security  than  editorial 
complacency. 

“If  this  letter  is  a  victory  for  the 


“Press  dispatches  from  London  last 
week  brought  to  our  attention  one 
outstanding  fact  confronting  newspa¬ 
pers  and  press  associations  since  the 
passage  of  the  Lease-Lend  Bill.  ‘A 
more  vigorous  voluntary  self-censor¬ 
ship  must  be  imposed  in  the  United 
States,’  it  was  stated,  ‘to  stop  leak¬ 
ages  of  information  on  which  secrecy 
is  considered  essential  to  Britain’s 
war  effort.  The  final  decision  whether 
a  voluntary  restraint  will  suffice  or 
some  kind  of  government  censorship 
will  be  necessary  must  rest  with  the 
United  States.’  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  censorship  by  law  is  un- 
likly  so  long  as  the  United  States 
remains  a  non-belligerent. 

“Since  H.  R.  1776  was  added  to  the 
statute  books  of  the  United  States, 
American  journalists  are  no  longer 
free  agents  in  so  far  as  certain  war 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Miamrs  GROWTH  in  population  and  resultant 
^  CAIN  in  business  volume  were  too  much  for  our 
— 3^  old  plant . . .  WE  RE  EXPANDING  OUR  FACILI- 
TIES,  not  only  to  meet  today^s  needs,  but  those  of 
^  many  years  to  come  . . .  Already  new  presses  have 
4^  been  installed,  and  our  old  office  building  is  being 
demolished.  It  will  be  replaced  by  a  modern 
structure  to  be  completed  on  or  before  October  1 5. 


OUR  CIRCULATION  FOR  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  MARCH  31.  1941 
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DAILY  AVERAGE . 100,225 

SUNDAY  AVERAGE . 106,956 


AN  INCREASE  OF  10,920  DAILY—  I 
AND  12,554  SUNDAY  OVER  1940  4 

Slje  iHiami  Heralb 

MORE  THAN  90%  CITY  ZONE  COVERAGE 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
National .  Representatives 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


"Keep  News  Channels 
Open" — Ackerman 

continued  from  page  30 

news  is  concerned.  Our  future  course 
of  action  must,  under  the  law,  be 
adjusted  to  the  commitments  of  oim 
government  to  those  foreign  powers 
we  are  obliged  to  aid  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act.  The  bulk  of  live  news 
today  is  about  foreign  affairs,  includ¬ 
ing  national  defense.  All  news  dis¬ 
patches,  photographs,  radio  broadcasts, 
and  other  forms  of  communications 
from  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  are 
censored.  Therefore,  the  American 
press  is  not  free  to  obtain  or  dis¬ 
tribute  information  from  abroad  which 
is  not  controlled  or  which  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  belligerents. 

Praise  for  Correspondents 

“Under  these  circumstances  of  con¬ 
trol,  restraint,  intimidation,  criticism, 
expulsion  fears  and  threats,  bombing 
of  offices  and  separated  families,  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  abroad  have  been 
performing  their  tasks  heroically  as 
men  and  admirably  as  journalists; 
nevertheless,  their  news  sources  are 
not  open  and  their  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  are  controlled.  Even  if  they 
are  free  agents  of  a  free  press,  their 
news  lines  are  open  only  because  of 
the  vigilance  as  well  as  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  the  correspondents,  as  Mr. 
Pinkley  has  just  revealed. 

“Similarly  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  are  not  as  free  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  report  it  as  they  were  in 
time  of  peace.  News  in  Washington 
is  supervised  at  the  source  by  news 
releases  and  off-the-record  confer¬ 
ences. 

“As  we  continue  our  consideration 
of  keeping  news  channels  open  during 


a  momentous  world  war,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  realistically:  What  is 
the  position  of  the  newspaper  industry 
and  the  profession  of  journalism  at 
this  time?  No  newspaper  publisher 
today  is  as  free  as  Joseph  Pulitzer 
was  when  he  published  two  great 
metropolitan  newspapers,  when  he  en¬ 
dowed  a  school  of  journalism  and 
established  the  Pulitzer  prizes  to 
recognize  public  service  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  Radio  broadcasting  competition, 
taxation  of  inheritances,  expanding 
bank  and  insurance  company  owner¬ 
ship  of  newspaper  properties;  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act;  Social  Security; 
taxation;  lack  of  elasticity  in  budgets; 
mobilization  of  industry  for  national 
defense  making  appropriations  for 
national  advertising  by  defense  indus¬ 
tries  subject  to  governmental  consent 
and  potential  control;  the  forthcoming 
mobilization  of  ships  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  which  will  affect  news¬ 
print  supplies  and  priority;  the  in¬ 
creasing  power  of  labor  unions  and 
demands  for  representation  in  man¬ 
agement,  combined  with  the  power 
and  the  prestige  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  are  factors  which  already  limit 
the  freedom  of  newspaper  publishers. 

Prafldcnt  Has  Led  Critics 

“Furthermore,  during  the  past  two 
months  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  publicly  questioned  the 
ethics,  morals,  and  patriotism  of  the 
press,  and  an  official  agency  of  the 
government  has  described  the  ANPA 
as  an  enemy  of  the  government. 

“A  survey  of  the  government’s  po¬ 
sition  reveals  a  united  and  coordi¬ 
nated  front  under  the  leadership  of 
the  President.  Repeated  attacks  upon 
newspaper  publishers  have  profound¬ 
ly  influenced  the  public  attitude  to¬ 
ward  many  newspapers  and  placed 
all  newspaper  owners  who  disagree 
with  or  criticize  the  President  and  his 


administration  on  the  gridiron  of 
public  opinion.  In  the  light  of  the 
President’s  letter,  are  these  attacks  to 
be  discontinued? 

Old  Laws  Still  on  Books 

“Today,  as  we  consider  how  to  keep 
American  news  lines  open,  we  are 
confronted  by  the  President’s  power 
and  authority  as  well  as  his  prestige. 
Under  the  Espionage  and  'Trading- 
with-the-Enemy  Acts  of  1917  and 
1918,  which  are  still  on  the  books,  the 
President  has  authority  to  establish 
a  censorship  ‘when  the  United  States 
is  at  war.’  Under  Sections  3  and  4 
of  that  Act,  the  Postmaster  General 
‘upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  him’ 
may  declare  offending  newspaper  non¬ 
mailable.  Under  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
of  1941,  the  President  has  authority 
to  establish  censorship  of  military, 
naval,  and  national  defense  news 
whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  our  national  safety  and 
security, 

“At  the  time  of  the  Malaya  incident. 
Secretary  Knox  proved  that  my  inter¬ 
pretation  was  correct  when  he  issued 
a  public  statement  basing  his  request 
to  ‘all  press,  radio,  and  photographic 
agencies  to  refrain  from  reporting  in 
any  form  the  movements  or  presence 
of  British  men-of-war  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,’  upon 
the  authority  of  the  government  under 
the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

“In  addition  to  these  statutes,  there 
is  the  bill  H.  R.  3368,  authorizing  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  office  of  Govern¬ 


ment  Reports  which  was  passed  bt| 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  >{ 
vote  of  201  to  144.  When  this  1^| 
becomes  a  law,  the  President  wij  f 
have  an  official  agency  of  the  gov. 
ernment  to  implement  his  authority, 
if  the  war  emergencies  should  requir^ 
a  change  of  policy  overnight  and  ht 
decides  that  it  is  desirable  or  necessaiy 
to  exercise  the  authority  he  has  over 
news  channels.  Surely  editors  know 
even  if  the  public  is  not  so  aware, 
that  the  debate  on  the  Lend-Lease 
Bill  was  a  decisive  legislative  battle 
and  that  actual  warfare  by  American  i 
forces  may  come  about  at  any  time. 

Press  Is  Encircled 

“If  we  intend  to  meet  our  obliga. 
tions  to  society,  to  the  govenunent. 
and  to  the  profession  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  free  press,  this  is  the  time 
for  us  to  be  realistic.  We  can  not 
escape  the  fact  that  under  the  2t- 
pionage  and  Trading-with-the-Enemy 
Acts  of  1917  and  1918,  and  under  tbt 
Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  the 
power  and  the  authority  to  take  sud 
action  to  control  the  American  news 
channels  as  the  president  may  deem 
desirable  or  necessary  in  the  defense 
of  our  coimtry.  Today  the  free  pres 
is  actually  encircled  by  laws,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  requests. 

“If  it  is  our  intention  to  be  realis¬ 
tic,  we  will  recognize  that  we  can 
not  keep  American  news  lines  open 
by  fighting  the  United  States  Gov- 
(Continued  on  page  38)  j 


AS  REAL  AS  ANY 
BATTLESHIP! 


THE  LAFAYETTE  JOURNAL  AND 
COURIER  OFFERS  A  DELUXE 
COOPERATIVE  SERVICE  THAT 
ANSWERS  THE  EVERY  NEED  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER. 


Oklahoma  City’s  newest  defense  project  is  a  $6,911,000 
city  reservoir  that  will  outlast  any  war,  provide  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  welfare  and  futtire  expansion  of  its  204,000  population. 
This  work,  plus  the  army’s  new  and  permanent  48th  bom¬ 
bardment  squadron  base,  a  new  Class  4  municipal  airport 
and  a  new  air  college,  is  quickening  business  in  Oklahoma 
City  (department  store  sales  up  48%  from  a  year  ago  for 
the  week  ending  April  5).  And  in  this  market  The  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  are  delivering  the  greatest  circulation  in 
their  history. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


Nationally  Represented  by  the  Katz  Agency.  Inc. 
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Journal  and  Courier 


OVER  33,000  ABC  CIRCULATION 


“NORTHWESTERN  INDIANA’S 
GREATEST  NEWSPAPER” 
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Hog  Butcher  tor  the  World, 

Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat. 

Player  with  Railroads  and  the  Nation’s 
Freight  Handler; 

Stormy,  husky,  brawling. 

City  of  the  Big  Shoulders. 

Carl  Sandburg 

poem  Chicago 

publisher  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Chicago — the  nation’s  lustiest  market  is  moving  with  dynamic 
energy.  Its  industrial  plants  are  blazing  with  the  new  fires  of 
defense  production.  The  labor  of  its  workers — mechanics,  die- 
makers,  tool  makers,  chemists  and  skilled  technicians  of  all 
kinds,  is  being  drafted  for  production — drafted  at  good  wages. 

It  is  the  increasing  volume  of  pay  checks  that  promises  to  make 
Chicago  one  of  the  prime  markets  in  1941  for  the  sale  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  A  million  working  men  and  their  families  with 
increased  incomes  mean  one  thing  certain,  increased  retail  sales. 

And  The  TIMES,  Chicago’s  fastest  growing  newspaper  enjoys 
the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  the  people  within  this  market. 
During  the  past  10  years  their  increasing  readership  has  helped 
it  to  grow  with  the  trend  of  the  city  to  new  heights  of  produc¬ 
tiveness. 


MLUONS 
or  DOLLARS 


The  Chicago  TIMES  offers  advertisers  the  opportunity  of 
reaching  more  than  40%  of  these  families  in  the  evening  at 
the  lowest  cost. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLIS 


Each  and  every  day  since  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  last  met,  a  U.S. 
newspaper  has  newly  installed  or  added  to  its 
Linotype  Legibility  Group  body  faces.  The  in¬ 
stallations  of  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  by  U.S. 
newspapers  have  been  equally  significant. 

This  acceptance  of  machines  and  type  faces 
by  U.S.  newspapers  continues  to  demonstrate 
Linotype  Leadership  in  composing  room  speed 
and  economy,  and  Leadership  in  newspaper 
legibility  and  eye-comfort  for  readers. 

Beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  a 
similar  demand  for  greater  newspaper  legibility 
and  machine  performance  has  been  met  quickly 
and  efficiently  by  Linotype.  In  newspaper  col¬ 
umns  and  composing  rooms,  both  here  and 
abroad,  it’s  Linotype  for  legibility  and  efficient 
machine  performance. 
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])na  •  For  EXTRA  SPACE  ECONOMY 


Linotype  first  developed  the  Legibility  Croup  to  help  a  speeded-up 
world  read  its  news  faster  and  easier.  Now,  with  an  even  greater  world 
tempo,  plus  an  increased  accent  on  economy.  Linotype  presents— 


corona 


notype 
%  Group 


the  new  body  type,  which  combines  high  readability  with  set-width 
compactness.  Corona  has  been  produced  for  those  who  would  like  a 
greater  word  count  per  column  without  using  smaller  type— or  for  those 
who  would  like  to  use  a  larger  type  with  no  sacrifice  of  space. 

But  even  with  its  extra  compactness.  Corona  holds  to  the  high  read¬ 
ability  quality  that  is  the  mark  of  distinction  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Linotype  Legibility  Croup  of  newspaper  type  faces.  Corona’s  sharp¬ 
ness  of  line  and  contrast  of  black  and  white  areas  make  for  easy  read¬ 
ing.  Its  letter  forms  flow  freely  into  word  patterns.  The  absence  of  ink 
traps  in  Corona,  its  stronger  serifs,  its  weight  of  line  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  mechanical  departments  interested  in  improving  the  quality 
of  their  printing.  And  don’t  forget,  with  Corona  it  is  possible  to  use  a  size 
larger  type  with  no  loss  in  word  count. 

Ask  your  Linotype  representative  or  write  your  Linotype  Agency. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Dreams  Come  True 


In  Classified 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

ONE  of  the  most  fascinating  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  daily  newspaper,  and 
particularly  the  Sunday  issue,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  classified  section.  As 
the  managers  of  these  sections  have 
so  often  said,  here  are  a  thousand  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  here  a  record  of  hope, 
opportunity,  tragedy  and  defeat. 

Last  Sunday  we  sat  down  and  took 
a  leisurely  journey  through  the  mon¬ 
umental  classified  section  of  the  New 
York  Times,  which  that  day  ran  20 
pages.  We  have  no  idea  how  many 
hours  it  would  take  to  read  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  its  entirety.  However,  we 
learned  from  C.  M.  Carroll,  classified 
manager  of  the  Times,  that  each  page 
runs  roughly  2,400  lines,  a  total  of 
48,000  lines  for  the  section.  Assum¬ 
ing  an  average  of  five  words  to  the 
line  the  section  carried  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  240,000  words,  or  the 
equivalent  of  four  60,000  word  novels. 

The  LiHI*  Cabin 

In  browsing  through  the  ads  we  had 
the  idea  that  here  is  the  answer  to 
every  man’s  dream.  The  little  cabin 
by  the  lake.  .  .  . 

The  small  farm  where,  weary  from 
the  rigors  of  the  city,  one  may  retire 
and  raise  vegetables  and  chickens. . . . 

The  palatial  domain  with  a  fabulous 
castle  and  a  thousand  acres  for  the 
rich  and  successful  of  this  day,  drop¬ 
ped  as  a  bargain  from  the  hands  of 
one  who  once,  too,  was  rich  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  .  .  . 

The  many  jobs  offered  for  aspiring 
youth.  .  .  . 

The  business  opportimities — ^stores 
of  all  kinds  for  s^e — (owner  forced 
to  sell  because  of  ill  health).  .  .  . 

Furniture  of  all  description,  antique, 
ordinary,  brand  new  (stories  of  brok¬ 
en  homes,  dire  poverty,  new  afflu¬ 
ence).  ... 

“Cabin  cruiser  for  sale  cheap.”  .  .  . 
“Learn  A  Trade.”  .  .  . 

“Man  with  automobile  to  sell  on 
commission.”.  .  . 

Loneliness,  craftiness  perhaps  — 
“Girl  will  diare  large  sunny  apart¬ 
ment,”  “Widower  seeks  housekeep¬ 
er.”  .  .  . 

Particularly  appealing  are  the  offers 
of  real  estate,  for  it  seems  that  the 
desire  to  own  either  a  large  or  small 
plot  of  fertile  dirt  continues  rampant 
in  the  human  breast.  The  answers  to 
all  these  dreams  are  here,  and  from 
a  few  lines  of  cold  agate,  like  from 
the  lamp  of  a  genii,  spiral  and  float 
lovely  pictures  which  could  keep  one 
day-dreaming  for  days  on  end. 

For  instance: 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS 
7;i0  acres.  1.10  miles  from  N.  Y..  50 
miles  from  Albany;  beautiful  valley  of 
foothills  and  mountains;  elevation  2.200 
feet;  200  level  acres  under  cultivation, 
all  fertile  and  productive;  300  acres 
watered  pasture  land;  timber,  supar 
which  has  produced  over  1.000  gallons 
of  syrup;  equipment.  2  large  18-room 
residences,  modern  conveniences;  2  large 
bams,  stanchions  for  100  head,  room 
for  young  stock;  electrically  equipped 
storage  rooms;  6-car  garage;  other  out¬ 
buildings;  trout  brook  flows  through 
property.  Swimming  pool  site.  18.000- 
gallon  reinforced  concrete  reservoir,  suf¬ 
ficient  pressure  for  all  buildings;  more 
than  S125,000  has  been  spent  on  this 
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And  for  contrast: 

$.3  MONTHLY,  little  cu-h.  buy- 

bungalow.  water,  electricity.  8:i-M  East 

;*trand.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

"Run!  Don't  Walh!" 

The  dealer  who  is  selling  the 
“MOUNTAIN  LAKE  RETREAT”  with 
private  boat  basin,  urges  us  to  “RUN! 
DON’T  WALK!”  to  his  office  in  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  presumably  with  a 
fountain  pen  in  one  hand  and  a  .sheaf 
of  $100  bills  in  the  other. 

Climaxing  his  offer  of  a  “copious 
country  home,  97  acres,  $5,500.”  A.  F. 
Arthur  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  assures 
that  “The  first  kitten  gets  the  cream.” 

We  could  go  on  and  on  .  .  .  now 
standing  in  hip  boots  in  our  dashing 
trout  stream;  now  casting  a  benevo¬ 
lent  eye  over  our  dairy  herd;  now 
lolling  beside  our  outdoor  swimming 
pool,  quaffing  a  superior  Scotch;  now 
wandering  through  the  stateliness  of 
our  1,000  maples  on  that  Vermont 
hillside.  .  .  . 

We  could  wish  we  were  a  youth 
again,  pondering  the  advisability  of 
casting  our  lot  with  the  “Accountants, 
junior  or  semi-junior,”  or  bulging  our 
muscles  and  making  a  try  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  “Machinists — Milling  Ma¬ 
chines,  Turret  Lathes,  Jig  Borers,  Tool 
and  Diemakers.  Internal  and  Cutter 
grinders.” 

And  who  knows  what  might  lie  in 
store  if  we  were  a  supervisor  “thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  packaging  of  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton?” 

But  there  is  work  to  do.  Not  even 
the  beguilements  of  the  classified 
pages  can  change  today’s  day.  But 
to  all  those  who  have  progressed  this 
far  in  this  dissertation  we  recommend 
an  hour  or  two  with  the  classified 
pages. 

And  we  do  not  wish  to  lean  too 
heavily  on  the  nostalgia  angle.  If 
lessons  must  be  drawn,  here  is  one: 
The  classified  pages  do  not  exist  to 
be  contemplated  in  a  sea-green  rev¬ 
erie.  Those  small  three  and  four  line 
ads  pack  some  of  the  most  potent  sell¬ 
ing  punches  in  the  entire  newspaper. 

Many  a  writer  of  large  space  copy 
with  hand-lettered  heads  and  flossy 
illustrations  might  learn  from  them. 

Aqencies  View  Continuing  Study 
HOW  leading  advertising  agencies  and 
national  advertisers  are  making  use  of 
“The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading”  is  summarized  in  a  special 
24-page  booklet  issued  this  week  to 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA. 

lintitled  “What  Do  the  Customers 
Think  of  It?”,  the  booklet  contains  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  letters  written  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  members  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  to  their  respective  presidents, 
John  Benson  and  Paul  West. 

Typical  agency  comments  include: 
“Our  copy  department  has  found  the 
Study  particularly  valuable.  .  . 
“There  can  be  no  better  promotion  for 
the  medium.  .  .  .”  “It  is  regularly 
used  by  the  Media  Department.  .  . 

“  .  .  .  should  result  in  more  intelli¬ 


gent  and  effective  use  of  newspaper 
advertising.”  “The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  certainly  made  a  constructive 
move.  .  . 

Members  of  the  A.N.A.  consider  the 
Study  “  .  .  .  the  most  important  re¬ 
search  job  yet.”  “  .  .  .  can  bring  di¬ 
rect  benefits  to  any  advertiser.” 
“  .  .  .  complete  in  coverage  of  all  es¬ 
sential  points.”  “  .  .  .  exceedingly 
well  done.” 

The  Continuing  Study  was  develop¬ 
ed  in  July,  1939,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  It  is 
directed  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foimdation,  jointly  representing  the 
Four-A’s  and  the  AJIA.  Field  work 
is  conducted  by  Publication  Research 
Service,  successor  to  the  Gallup  Re¬ 
search  Service. 

Smart  in  its  use  of  modern  type  and 
color,  the  booklet  is  a  worthy  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  long  list  of  Monographs 
the  Bureau  has  issued  to  promote 
newspaper  advertising. 

New  Car  Sales 

PREIDICTION:  New  car  sales  will 

not  drop  because  of  the  decision  to 
forego  new  models.  The  yearly  new 
model  idea  has  been  pretty  well-over¬ 
worked.  In  our  opinion,  some  of  the 
best  looking  cars  on  the  road  are  1939 
and  1940  models.  If  the  cars  are  prop¬ 
erly  advertised,  defense  industry 
workers  who  are  reaching  the  new 
car  class  will  not  quibble  over  the 
design. 

See  '"Station  Breaks" 

As  Undermining  Radio 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  Inc.,  held  in  New  York 
April  17,  one  of  the  principal  topics 
of  discussion  was  the  seemingly  grow¬ 
ing  practice  of  the  sale  of  station 
break  announcements  particularly  be¬ 
fore  and  after  those  programs  which 
do  the  most  to  build  listening  audi¬ 
ences  for  the  station. 

The  Committee  based  its  discussion 
on  a  detailed  study  of  such  breaks  on 
many  stations  throughout  the  country. 
Several  of  those  present  expressed  the 
feeling  that  the  sale  of  such  spots 
might  be  considered  against  public 
interest  and  seriously  interfere  with 
public  acceptance  of  radio  and  there¬ 
fore  considerably  lessen  its  value  as 
a  medium  for  advertisers.  It  was 
also  emphasized  that  the  practice  was 
undermining  the  value  of  radio  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

Presiding  at  the  meeting  was  W.  N. 
Connolly,  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son.  Other 
members  of  the  Committee  are:  R. 
Del  Dunning.  ITie  Centaur  Company; 
J.  M.  Allen,  Bristol-Myers  Company; 
R.  A.  Applegate.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours;  J.  S.  Atha,  J.  A.  Folger  & 
Co.;  S.  M.  Birch.  The  Texas  Company; 
Gifford  Hart.  White  Laboratories; 
Hugh  McKay,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co.;  Robert  S.  Peare,  General  Electric 
Company;  D.  P.  Smelser,  The  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.;  W.  T.  Smither,  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.;  Herbert  S. 
Thompson,  Miles  Laboratories.  Inc.; 
T.  N.  Weatherby,  Emerson  Drug  Com¬ 
pany;  R.  J.  Cabrera,  Carter  Products; 
J.  J.  Delaney.  Cities  Service  Co.;  and 
A.  Waldron  Stone,  General  Baking  Co. 

NEW  CALOX  CAMPAIGN 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  through 
J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co.,  New  York,  has 
begun  a  small  space  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  Calox  tooth 
powder  in  76  newspapers  in  52  cities 
throughout  the  country.  Copy  will 
run  in  two  series  of  a^,  40  and  150 
lines  each. 


Beer  Drinkers 
Okay  Pabst 
"33  to  1"  Slogan 

Chicago.  April  22— Pabst  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Beer  advertising,  now  appearing 
in  approximately  400  newspapers  in 
every  section  of  the  coimtry  and  in 
a  list  of  32  national  magazines,  rep¬ 
resents  the  popular  consensus  of  more 
than  50,000  beer  drinkers  who 
“okayed”  the  “33  to  1”  blending  theme. 
An  eight-month  copy-testing  program, 
based  on  a  survey  among  beer  drink¬ 
ers,  definitely  indicated  that  the  “33 
to  1”  message  should  continue  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  1941  campaign. 

The  current  series  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  ads  is  of  the  continuity- 
strip  type  with  large  display  in  die 
title  panels.  They  feature  human  in¬ 
terest  situations  in  which  the  story 
of  “33  fine  brews  blended  to  make 
one  great  beer”  appears  prominently 
in  each  Pabst  ad.  A  large  schedule  of 
outdoor  posting  is  also  planned  for 
the  major  selling  months. 

1940  Record  Yoor 

Fred  Pabst.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  recently 
announced  that  more  Pabst  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  was  sold  in  1940  than  in  any  other 
of  the  company’s  96  years  of  brewing. 

During  last  year’s  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  Pabst  representatives  inter¬ 
viewed  beer  drinkers  from  coast  to 
coast  to  learn  how  well  the  public 
identified  “33  to  1”  with  Pabst  Blue 
Ribbon  Beer.  At  various  intervals 
last  summer,  more  than  20,000  sudi 
interviews  were  made  in  representa¬ 
tive  cities  throughout  the  U.  S. 

"The  greatest  advertising  experts  in 
the  world,”  said  Mr.  Pabst,  “are  the 
people  who  read  advertising  and  who 
buy  the  product.  Catchy  slogans  and 
pretty  phrases  don’t  mean  a  thing, 
unless  they  are  read  and  remembered. 

“The  next  step,”  he  explained,  “was 
to  find  the  style  of  advertising  which 
would  be  best  read  and  best  remem¬ 
bered.  Nearly  30,000  interviews  were 
made  before  we  had  the  facts  we  were 
looking  for.” 

Pabst  ran  88  test  ads  in  24  cities 
and  carefully  checked  beer  drinkers 
to  learn  which  ads  were  best  read— 
and  which  made  the  greatest  impres¬ 
sion.  The  winning  ads  became  the 
basis  for  the  current  continuity-strip 
campaign  in  behalf  of  Blue  Ribbon 
Beer. 

Lord  &  Thomas  places  the  Pabst 
account. 


BALTIMORE 


n  309,090 

A  Gain  of  13,116 
Over  March  Year  A|e 

SUNDAY  219,862 

A  Gain  of  19,157 
Over  March  Year  A|o 

Evorythinq  in  Baltimorn 
RnvolvM  Arevnd 

THE  SUN 


SUNPAPERS 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


.  .  .  you  can't  tell  a  ily  by  the  buzz.  It  takes 
^  microscope  to  discover  that  the  fellow  on 
T  K Ji ^  the  right  is  our  old  friend  the  kitchen  fly,  while 

the  villain  on  the  left  is  Muscina  Stabulans. 

Fliesoreffrthe  only  things  that  look  alike,  yet  are  different.  For 
example,  America's  10  largest  cities! 

A  quick  glance  at  Media  Records  for  1940  might  give  the  impression 
that  evening  newspapers  in  these  cities  lead  in  Department  Store  adver¬ 
tising.  But  wait!  In  nine  of  the  cities,  yes.  In  Los  Angeles,  no! 

Here,  where  the  bizarre  is  just  ordinary  and  the  ordinary  simply 
doesn't  exist,  the  Los  Angeles  Times — a  morning  newspaper — leads  the 
field.  Six  days  against  six,  seven  days  against  seven. 

There  are  many  things  about  The  Times  that  make  it  different  from 
other  newspapers.  Its  unusually  high 

percentage  of  home-delivered  circu-  ■  *  I  Km  1 H  if  1  i  I  u  I 
—  forward  marching  editorial 
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"Keep  News  Channels 
Open" — Ackerman 

continued  from  page  32 

ernment  in  time  of  war.  During  this 
chain  of  crises  we  can  not  change  the 
laws  or  claim  immunity,  exemptions, 
or  privileges.  The  government  has 
the  power,  the  authority,  and  the 
prestige  to  establish  a  censorship  in 
time  of  war,  to  control  newsprint 
supplies,  and  to  influence  or  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  advertising  under 
national  defense  contracts.  Freedom 
of  the  press  today  is  nine-tenths  vig¬ 
ilance  and  one-tenth  law. 

“Furthermore,  national  unity  in 
time  of  a  sequence  of  international 
crises  can  not  be  achieved  if  high 
officials  of  the  government  continue 
to  condemn  the  press  by  sniping  at 
incidents  or  individuals.  If  reader 
faith  in  the  publications  which  dis¬ 
tribute  news  is  destroyed,  govern¬ 
ment  censorship  and  control  of  every 
newspaper,  all  press  associations,  and 
every  broadcaster  will  not  suffice  to 
persuade  or  regiment  the  American 
public  opinion. 

“Final  Tithe  of  Liberty" 

“Even  if  freedom  of  the  press  today 


catch-as-catch-can  conferences  will 
lead  to  confusion,  disagreements,  and 
war-time  censorship  or  control. 

ASNE  Of  Co-ordinator 

“One  of  the  constructive  plans  we 
may  consider  to  keep  American  news 
lines  open  is  the  establishment  of 
some  practical  means  by  which  the 
Society  may  be  represented  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
The  ASNE  is  the  only  existing 
agency  qualified  to  represent  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism.  As  Mr.  Wallace 
said,  the  President’s  letter  may  indeed 
be  one  of  the  historic  documents  in 
the  history  of  American  journalism. 
The  fact  that  the  President  addressed 
such  a  communication  to  this  Society 
is  a  recognition  of  the  integrity  of 
editors  and  of  their  public  position  as 
custodians  of  a  constitutional  right. 
Surely  in  this  great  national  emer¬ 
gency  this  Society  should  be  prepared 
to  advise  with  the  government  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  at  any  time 
in  the  future  for  the  President  to 
exercise  his  authority  and  close  any 
news  lines,  as  he  is  empowered  to  do 
by  law.  A  plan  for  representation 
should  be  financed  by  the  press 
so  that  it  may  be  an  independent 
agency. 

1 - - 


“It  should  be  a  clearing  house  for  in¬ 
formation  on  government  policies  and 
plans  with  respect  to  news.  At  this 
April  meting  of  the  ASNE  we 
should  take  this  constructive  action. 
Ours  is  a  government  of  law  and  or¬ 
der.  Under  the  law  the  President  can 
act,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  decide 
whether  we  will  cooperate  to  keep 
American  news  lines  open  or  whether 
we  will  await  complacently  the  next 
emergency. 

Situation  in  Britain 

“Let  us  be  realists.  Look  at  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  British  press  today. 
Over  there,  where  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  became  propagandists  over¬ 
night,  over  there  where  there  is  a 
censorship,  we  find  disappointment 
and  disillusionment  today  ^cause  the 
government  controlled  and  censored 
news.  Now,  facing  a  tragic  time  in 
the  Balkans,  in  ^ypt,  and  on  the 
Atlantic,  there  is  criticism  of  the 
press  and  by  the  press. 

“That  will  happen  here  also  if 
American  news  lines  are  completely 
closed. 

“In  the  interest  of  national  morale, 
national  unity,  and  our  democratic 
hopes  and  aspirations,  we  must  keep 
news  lines  open  in  order  to  have  a 


free  press.  To  do  this  in  an  inter¬ 
national  emergency  will  require  the 
best  judgment  of  the  best  journalists 
serving  in  Washington  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  institution  of  democ¬ 
racy  which  alone  makes  liberty  articu¬ 
late. 

“Without  the  freedom  to  print,  no 
form  of  liberty  is  worth  a  postage 
stamp.” 

■ 

NEW  S.  A.  DAILY 

Amigoe  di  Curacao,  Willemstad, 
Curacao,  effective  March  1,  began  pub¬ 
lication  as  a  daily  newspaper.  This 
paper  heretofore  appeared  twice  week¬ 
ly,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  It 
was  foimded  in  1884  and  has  published 
regularly  since  its  inception.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  printed  in  Dutch  and  is  owned, 
controlled  and  printed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Curacao.  It  is 
represented  in  New  York  by  M.  D. 
Bromberg  &  Associates,  Inc.,  which 
also  has  announced  it  is  now  repre¬ 
senting  the  following  allied  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  publications:  La  Prensa 
Libre,  evening  daily  except  Sunday; 
Revista  de  Agricultura,  monthly  agri¬ 
cultural  magazine;  Revista  Costarri- 
cense,  weekly  women’s  magazine;  La 
Semana  Comica,  comic  weekly. 


is  nine-tenths  vigilance  and  one-tenth  | 
law,  the  government  can  not  consume  ! 
this  final  tithe  of  liberty  without  de-  | 
stroying  the  whole  structure  of  our  I 
democratic  institutions.  The  primary  j 
obligation  of  the  press  in  peace  and  i 
in  war  is  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  | 


This  NEWSPAPER,  covering  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas  at  one 
low  cost,  is  one  of  the  STRONGEST  mediums  which  can  be 
placed  behind  any  product  in  the  State  of  Texas. 


the  public,  not  as  an  agency  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  fulfillment  of  that  ob¬ 
ligation  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  do¬ 
mestic  ways  and  means  of  insuring 
the  security  of  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  keeping  news  lines 
open. 

“Under  the  circumstances  existing  ; 
today,  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  i 
keep  American  news  lines  open  and.  | 
simultaneously,  retain  that  segment 
of  liberty  which  this  nation  will  need 
when  the  time  comes  to  reconstruct  | 
the  institutions  of  democracy,  but  I 
above  all,  what  are  we  going  to  do  | 
to  retain  that  segment  of  news  liberty  [ 
essential  to  the  successful  consumma¬ 
tion  of  our  present  foreign  policy,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  committed 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act?  What  are 
we  going  to  do  to  retain  that  segment 
of  liberty  essential  to  the  election  of 
public  officials  in  1942? 

"We  meet  here  today  to  take  coun¬ 
sel.  Let  us  not  leave  until  we  take 
action.  We  must  be  prepared  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  basis  for  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  government  and  the 
people. 

“Fly-by-night  agreements  and  un¬ 
derstandings  attained  by  means  of 


I  LEADING 

its  closest  rival 
I  by  14  points 

NEW  BEDFORD 

Th«  No.  1  City 
in  New  England 
With  an 

INCOME-SALES  INDEX 
of  138  for  June 
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They’re  Buying 


1940 

Population 

1,468,500 


. . .  “IN  THE  SOIJARE" 


1940 
Families 
398,300 
(3.3%  colored) 


“I!V  THE  SQUARE”  RrA'IJi 


(Figures  from  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  194 1) 


Retail  Sales ....  $449,711,000 

24.3%  of  Texas  Total — 1940 

Buying  Income .  $701,053,000 

24.6%  of  Texas  ToUi— 1940 

New  Car  Sales . 37,331 


24.8%  of  Texas  ToUl— 1940 


Cover  the  Rich  Fort  Worth  Area  With  The 

Fort  W  orth  Star-Telegram 


MORNING 


A  MON  G.  CARTER,  PubUsher 


4*TMORNINO 

e-*  mercury 


EVENING 


IMPORTANT! 

Write  us  for  data  detailing  the 
multi  •  million  dollar  expenditures 
for  defense  in  the  Fort  Worth  area. 


SUNDAY 


Bush  Jones,  Nat’l  Adv.  Mcr. 
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We’re  Sorry! 

Last  Thursday  we  advertised  a  special  introductory  offer  of  Old 
Glory  Root  ]^er  to  the  readers  of  the  Hartford  Times.  We  be¬ 
lieved  this  announcement  would  interest  you,  but  we  didn’t 
anticipate  the  kind  of  reception  Hartford  gave  us. 

100,000  bottles  of  Old  Glory  Root  Beer  were  prepared  for 
the  demand,  which  we  thought  would  follow  the  ad.  The  res¬ 
ponse  was  overwhelming.  Folks  who  tried  this  drink  for  the 
first  time  immediately  went  back  for  more.  As  a  result,  stores 
ran  out  of  Old  Glory  by  Saturday. 

The  Charter  Oak  Bottlers  are  working  day  and  night  to 
fulfill  the  demand.  You  folks  who  have  Old  Glory  coupons — 
won’t  you  please  go  back  to  your  local  store  for  the  Free  Bottle 
we  offered? 

And  Hvre'n  Som*»thing  You  Ought  to  Know 

Old  Glory  Root  Beer  is  12  FULL  OUNCES  of  a  deliciously  different 
kind  of  drink,  selling  for  5f.  But,  that  isn’t  all.  You  can  save  the  Old 
Glory  caps  for  Free  Gifts,  because  every  bottle  cap  has  a  cash  value  of 
t/2C,  which  can  be  redeemed  for  beautiful  premiums. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  A  FREE  GIFT  FOLDER 

Thanks,  Hartford,  for  your  reception.  We  hope  you  will 
continue  to  like  our  drink. 


Sales  Manager 
Old  Glory  Beverages  Inc. 

AUTHORIZED  BOTTLER— Charter  Oak  Bottling  Co.,  Inc. 
747  Windsor  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  Phone  5*2452 


^  [From  the  Hartford  Times 
Thursday  April  lOfhl 

A  new  product,  never  before 
offered  for  sale  or  advertised,  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Hartford  Market 
by  a  full  page  advertisement  in 
the  Hartford  Times  Thursday, 
April  10th,  is  a  complete  sell-out 
— 100,000  bottles  of  Old  Glory 
Root  Beer  by  Saturday  night. 

This  Case  History  is  important 
because  it  illustrates  something 
in  the  Art  of  Advertising  that  is, 
at  times,  lost  sight  of — Reader 
Confidence  in  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Low  cost,  flexibility, 
complete  coverage,  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  advertising  effort  where 
goods  are  on  sale,  are  all  of 
utmost  importance.  But  the 
Priceless  Ingredient,  Reader  Con¬ 
fidence  in  the  home-tow'n  new’s- 
paper,  is  the  thing  that  sold  the 
first  100,000  bottles  of  this  brand 
new  product.  Remember  that. 


Hartford,  Connecticut 


The  Rochester  Tinies-Union,  The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  The  Hartford  Conn.,  Times,  The 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  The  Elmira  Advertiser,  The  Elmira  Telegram,  The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  The 
Utica  Daily  Press,  The  Ithaca  Journal,  The  Newburgh  News,  The  Beacon  News,  The  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  The  Ogdensburg  Journal,  Ogden shurg  Sunday  Advance  News,  The  Plainfield, 

N.  J.,  Courier-News,  The  Olean  Times-Herald,  The  Malone  Telegram,  The  Danville,  Ill., 
Commercial  News,  The  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian,  The  Massena  Observer 
J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son — New  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


Editor  Tells  How  Paper 
Turned  Civics  Into  News 


EMPHASIS  was  given  as  in  no  pre-  “Among  the  things  we  have  triec 

vious  ASNE  program  to  descrip-  to  do,  with  some  measure  of  success 
tions  of  outstanding  public  service  by  has  been  the  translation  of  compli' 
newspapers  through  the  words  of  the  cated  problems  of  municipal  hnancinj 
men  who  had  directed  the  job.  Among  into  language  our  readers  can  under- 
several  excellent  addresses,  briefed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  by  Oxie  Reichler,  managing 
editor  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Statesman,  descriptive  of  the  paper’s 
successful  fight  to  make  the  commun¬ 
ity  conscious  of  its  own  public  busi¬ 
ness.  Excerpts  from  Mr.  Reichler’s 
story  follow: 

“Yonkers  has  achieved  no  millen- 
ium.  It  does  not  have  excellent  gov¬ 
ernment.  Improvements  have  been 
made,  but  there  is  much  to  be  done. 

We  have  a  new  form  of  government, 
but  it  is  administered  largely  by  the 
same  old  crowd  as  before. 

“The  newspaper  regards  as  one  of 
its  outstanding  accomplishments  a 
day-to-day  translation  of  civics  into 
simple  language.  There  is  general 
agreement  in  the  community  that,  as 
a  result,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
public  is  now  municipal-minded. 

Answer  to  An  Old  Gog 

“About  10,000  of  our  adults — one- 
seventh  of  the  voting  population — are 
commuters,  earning  their  living  in 
New  York  City.  These  commuters 
are  comparatively  footloose.  Often 
they  have  no  stakes  in  the  city. 

“Yonkers  is  also  full  of  loveliness 
and  culture.  It  has  world-famous  in¬ 
dustries,  fine  residential  areas,  miles 
of  beautiful  parks.  We  live  in  com¬ 
parative  luxury  and  afford  luxurious 
public  services.  For  instance,  we 
are  one  of  the  few  larger  cities  in  the 
nation  where  the  city  goes  into  the 
cellar  to  collect  ashes  and  garbage, 
neatly  but  expensively  returning  the 
receptacles  to  the  basement. 

“Yonkers  pays  its  city  manager 
$12,000  a  year;  its  superintendent  of 
schools,  $11,000;  two  city  judges,  $10,- 
000  apiece;  principal  department  heads, 

$9,000  each.  Some  2M  of  our  900 
teachers  get  $4,000  or  more  each;  some 
300  police  and  firemen  get  $3,000  or 
more  each.  Our  taxes  are  among  the 
highest  in  America;  our  public  spend¬ 
ing.  lavish — ranging  from  $15,000,000 
to  $20,000,000  a  year. 

Did  Net  Play  Politics 

“When  the  city  manager  form  had 
been  adopted  and  the  first  council 
was  elected,  the  newspaper  did  not 
put  up  any  candidates.  It  did  not 
support  any  candidates  or  parties.  It 
discussed  issues,  taking  a  vigorous 
stand  on  these.  At  no  point  did  we 
try  to  think  for  the  public. 


I  Ulfl.ll  to  Do 

Your  Advertising  Job 
in  Texas’  Major  Market 


What  Is 

Newspaper  Power?” 


Qbr  Dallas  ptondnQ  ^(tos 


It  can’t  be  expressed  in  a  .<«iniple  equation.  The  mere 
number  of  subscribers,  alone,  won’t  do  it!  The  Dallas 
Neivs  has  numbers — in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Dallas  netvspaper  .  .  .  but  that's  not  all! 


to  the  newspaper's  influence  with  the  peo¬ 
ple — its  ability  to  mold  public  opinion. 

*  The  Dallas  News’  reader  influence  is 
marked  further  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  letters  which  it  receives 
from  the  people  ...  by  the  consist¬ 
ent  and  frequent  quotation  of  its  con¬ 
tent  by  other  newspapers  .  .  .  also,  by 
public  speakers  .  .  .  by  people  in  their 
daily  conversations. 

*  Also,  The  Dallas  News  carries  more 
classified  advertising  {the  people’s 
own)  than  the  other  two  Dallas  pa¬ 
pers,  combined! 


When  MORE  people  pay  MORE 
MONEY  for  a  newspaper  than  for  other 
newspapers,  they  do  it  because  they  receive 
greater  value.  .\oie  tee’ re  getting  closer  to 
the  “power  measure!’’ 

*  People  pay  more,  in  subscription 
price,  for  The.  Dallas  News  than  for 
either  of  the  other  tuHt  Dallas  news¬ 
papers — and  don’t  forget,  MORE 
people  pay  MORE  MONEY  for  The 


i  Largest  Markets 
in  Ohio 

^natep  Cleikland 


ews 


'Ut.  to  make  the  "power  equation  com¬ 
ic,  there  must  be  further  evidence  as 


NOW  YOU  HAVE  IT;  Newspaper  Power  — the  No.  of  Subscribers  X  the 
*  Weight  of  the  Paper  with  its  Readers. 


26  MjauHt 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc.,  Representatives 
Sell  the  Renders  of  The  Dallas  News  and  You  Have  Sold  the  Dallas  Market, 


Clevaloiid's  Hem*  Ntwtpaptr 
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How  Paper  Turned 
Civics  Into  News 

continued  from  page  40 


these  circumstances.  Later  they  were 
examined  by  a  Grand  Jury. 

What  Others  Had  Done 

“In  seeking  to  give  maximum  in¬ 
formation  on  the  city  manager  form 
of  government  when  it  was  proposed 
for  Yonkers,  we  decided  it  would  be 
helpful  if  we  could  get  first-hand  re¬ 
ports  on  actual  experiences  in  city 
manager  communities;  so  we  asked 
newspaper  men  on  the  spot  in  each  of 
half  a  hundred  manager-governed 
cities  to  provide  us  the  story  of  the 
plan's  success  or  failure  in  their  home 
towns.  In  return  for  such  an  article, 
published  under  the  by-line  of  the 
writer  and  the  name  of  his  paper,  we 
furnished  a  complete  set  of  proofs  of 
the  series  to  each  contributing  paper. 
We  got  a  set  of  articles  which  the 
community  acclaimed. 

A  Circulation  Maker 

"The  biggest  circulation  builder  I 
can  remember  in  a  decade  was  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  daily  in¬ 
stallments — a  large  part  of  it  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  form — explaining  our 
new  city  charter.  For  the  initial  in¬ 
stallments  we  used  14-point  type,  two- 
column  measure.  Members  of  our 
sales  crew  who  had  been  landing  two 
or  three  subscriptions  a  day  were 
lifted  into  ecstasy  when  they  were 
suddenly  able  to  bag  sixteen  in  a 
morning.  Because  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  pleaded  for  it,  we  kept  the 
feature  on  page  one  for  three  weeks, 
instead  of  the  customary  two  or  three 
days. 

“Much  of  our  effort  to  shed  light 
in  the  field  of  municipal  government 
has  been  expended  in  a  continuing 
battle  against  secrecy  and  suppres¬ 
sion.  The  task  of  ferreting  out  facts 
in  Yonkers,  on  occasions,  has  been 
enormous.  If  you’re  after  something 
they  don’t  want  you  to  find  out,  the 
job  becomes  herculean. 

"Or  City  Hall  Steps !" 

“For  many  years  the  common  coun¬ 
cil  had  barred  reporters  from  its  reg¬ 
ular  committee-of-the-whole  sessions, 
where  the  real  business  of  the  city  is 
discussed  and  disposed  of  in  advance 
of  the  regular  public  meeting.  We 
now  cover  these  committee  meet¬ 
ings. 

“Where  the  paper  could  not  batter 
down  walls  built  to  shroud  public 
affairs,  it  devised  an  alternate  course. 
When  our  city  manager  took  office, 
he  decided  to  inaugurate  secret 
budget-making  sessions.  These  had 
always  been  open  to  the  press.  To 
my  protest,  he  replied:  ‘But  if  we  ad¬ 
mit  the  press,  it  will  be  like  conduct¬ 
ing  the  city’s  business  on  the  front 
steps  of  city  hall!’ 

“  ‘Isn’t  that  where  it  belongs?’  he 
was  asked. 

“Because  he  continued  with  his 
plans,  the  newspaper  announced  the 
opening  of  a  public  budget  hearing  in 
print.  More  than  100  colunms  of  of¬ 
ficial  views  and  reader  views  were 
carried  on  this  year’s  municipal  spend¬ 
ing  program. 

“More  than  that,  a  high  official  re¬ 
cently  estimated  that  Yonkers  tax¬ 
payers  were  saved  at  least  10  cents 
per  $100  in  the  tax  rate — that  means 
about  $250,000  less  in  the  tax  levy — 
directly  as  a  result  of  our  public 
budget  hearing  in  print. 

“The  public  budget  forum  in  print 
and  a  more  recent  public  transit  forum 
in  print  which  is  now  appearing  in 
our  coliunns  are  obviously  extensions 
of  our  public  opinion  column. 

“As  a  concluding  instance  of  what 
the  newspaper  has  tried  to  do,  I  might 
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cite  its  efforts  to  obtain  for  Yonkers 
a  modern  transit  system.  Adminis¬ 
tration  after  administration  seems  to 
have  preferred  muddling  through; 
seems  to  have  been  afraid  of  a  power¬ 
ful  traction  company  which  holds  a 
number  of  perpetual  franchises  and 
some  of  which  are  recap turable.  In 
the  hope  of  helping  the  city  to  take 
advantage  of  a  strategic  opportunity 
to  obtain  an  upper  hand  in  controlling 
and  forcing  transit  reform,  the  news¬ 
paper  advocated  that  the  authorities 
recapture  the  franchises  which  were 
expiring. 

“During  the  height  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  advocacy  of  this  course,  the 
traction  corporation  filed  a  half  million 
dollar  libel  suit  against  us. 

“The  newspaper  was  not  frightened 
into  quiescence,  as  many  expected  it 
would  be.  It  carried  on  the  fight  for 
recapture — and  won.  Then  it  carried 
on  a  five-year  battle  in  the  courts  on 
the  libel  front,  and  also  won. 

“It  is  significant  that — despite  this 
dual  battle  both  before  the  courts 
and  before  the  greater  court  of  public 
opinion — the  traction  firm  has  since 
altered  its  attitude  toward  the  news¬ 
paper,  evidently  having  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  sincerity  and  integrity 
of  our  position. 

“The  chief  counsel  of  that  utility, 
who  personally  conducted  both  the 
anti-recapture  and  anti-newspaper 
battles,  recently  not  only  commended 
our  newly  launched  public  Transit 
Forum  in  print,  but  contributed  an 
article  to  it. 

Reward*  of  Victory 

“Just  as  our  policy,  to  a  degree,  has 
‘won  over’  the  traction  corporation, 
so  the  newspaper  has  ‘won  over’  a 
substantial  number  of  the  4,000  city 
employes.  Heretofore  they  and  their 
powerful  pressure  organizations  had 
been  lined  up  almost  invariably 
against  the  paper  and  its  policies.  To¬ 
day  many  of  them  are  imiting  with 
us,  some  of  them  openly. 

“These  shifts  in  public  opinion  af¬ 
ford  deep  satisfaction.  They  repre¬ 
sent  for  us  the  kindling  of  a  spirit  of 
democracy  at  home — and  of  a  desire 
for  good  government. 

“These  sparks  we  nurture  and  cod- 
dl® — seeking  to  fan  them  into  flame 
— whether  they  appear  among  civic 
groups  or  public  employees.  All  have 
a  common  goal  which  is  accessible 
only  through  understanding,  the 
newspaper  believes.’’ 
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Publishers  Urged 
To  Keep  6  Months 
Ahead  on  Supplies 

Publishers  were  reminded  by  the 
ANPA’s  Committee  on  Supplies  that 
passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill  has  ac¬ 
centuated  the  committee’s  warnings 
since  last  August  to  increase  essential 
stocks  to  a  six-month  inventory  level. 
The  committee,  of  which  John  L. 
Blake,  Scripps- Howard  Supply  Co.,  is 
chairman,  at  the  same  time  warned 
against  excessive  inventories. 

The  committee’s  report  follows: 

Intcnsifii'.'itioii  of  the  Ktiroix-aii  war  ami 
sti'Pliilie:  up  of  the  fniltHi  Slates  ilefeose  pro- 
(rram  cailwnl  the  AXP.\  Hoard  of  I)ire<  tot>  to 
aiipoiiit  in  .Amrusl  104(1  a  eoiiimitle<'  on  suii- 
lilies.  It  is  eharmtl  with  the  iluty  of  keeinni; 
nienilsT  newspaiiers  infornietl  almul  the  suii- 
pl.v  of  materials  neeessary  to  the  puhliealion 
of  a  newspaiier.  B  Bulletin  T.'IS'J.  Aiiir.  ‘-S. 
1040.  published  timely  adviee  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  supplies  and  inventories.  Thi-  was 
followetl  by  a  comprehensive  survey  in  B 
Bulletin  T.'lS.'i.  Dee.  11.  1040.  and  siin-e  then 
numerous  other  bulletin  advices  have  been 
issued. 

Reports  of  the  l•ommittee  on  suppliis.  have 
earri^  timely  wamimrs  reeartlinir  the  fasi- 
approachimr  tieriod  when  defense  orders  will 
take  precdk'iuv  over  orders  for  civil  uses  and 
the  necessity  for  inereasimr  essential  stocks  to 
a  six-months  inventory  level.  The  passage 
of  H.  R.  177(1.  the  Iend-Ieas<>  bill,  adds  new 
emphasis  to  these  warniners. 

Already  the  O.P.M.  has  issued  a  loiur  list 
of  critii'al  items  on  which  the  Army  and 
Navy  may  automatically  assiirn  priority  rat- 
imrs.  Included  are  a  number  of  items  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  eonduet  of  the  ilaily  newspaper 
publishing  business,  such  as  cameras 
(motion  and  still):  cordatre  (hemp,  jute): 
machine  tools;  machinery;  small  tools;  zinc, 
tin.  and  nickel. 

It  becomes  imperative,  therefore,  that  pub¬ 
lishers  continue  to  follow  the  committee  s 
suicirestion  that  approximately  a  six  months 
stock  of  materials  be  maintained  where  prae- 
tieable  to  build  up  inventories.  However, 
the  commitlw  does  not  atlvocate  excessive 
inventories  with  their  attendant  damrers  but 
urfires  against  th(‘m.  I'niess  publishers  have 
done  so.  it  is  (issential  tlTat  a  deiiendable 
source  of  suppl.v  he  soiurht  out  and  held. 


Publishers  exiK-rienciiigr  difficulty  in  sectu  : 
inc  materials  can  (X>unt  on  the  co-operatiot 
of  the  eonimittee  to  assist  them.  The  coo. 
raittee  has  available  to  it  considerable  djtj 
covering-  sources  of  material  prcKluction 
by  newspapers  which  may  be  obtained  upoi 
request. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  ipe,. 
illative  iirice  increases  of  essential  eomnioc 
ities  will  be  largely  i-ontrolled  by  govi-rnnax. 
price-fixing  policy  which  has  aln-ady  be,, 
employe*!  in  casi-s  in  which  price  levels  hav, 
been  of  a  runawiiy  character. 

JOHN  L.  BLAKE.  Chairman 
R.  O.  Slernherger  G.  F.  Hiigiiagel 

C.  J.  Strang  A.  T.  Gormley 

.Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt  M.  McConnell 

BAN  RUGG  b'oOKS 

Blimination  of  all  textbooks  b;  / 
Prof.  Harold  Rugg  of  Columbia  Unj. 
versity,  and  others  considered  noi 
geared  to  constructive  attitudes  and 
specific  learning,  from  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  school  system  has  been  accom- 
plished  within  the  last  five  weeks,  a 
was  announced  last  week  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  Vierling  Kersej 
The  Rugg  books  were  withdrawn,  not 
because  they  were  regarded  as  sub¬ 
versive  or  controversial,  but  because 
“they  are  not  based  on  fundamental 
fact  learning  and  because  they  have 
no  definite  learning  sequence,’’  be 
stated. 

PLAN  S-STATE  AP  MEET 

Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  April  23— The 
South  Dakota  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  announced 
plans  today  for  an  eight-state  meet¬ 
ing  of  Associated  Press  members  at 
Rapid  City  in  early  September.  Pres¬ 
ident  Phil  Potter,  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Journal  here,  said  AP  units 
in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado. 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  were  being 
invited  to  hold  their  fall  meetings  in 
connection  with  the  general  confer-  . 
ence  on  news  problems  of  the  western 
states. 
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THE  CITY’S  ONLY  HOME-OWNED  NEWSPAPER 


Results 


speak  for  themselves  in  these  significant  Chronicle 
gains  for  the  first  quarter  of  1941: 


The  Chronicle  was  the  only  San  Francisco  newspaper  to  gain  in  Total 
Retail  Advertising  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year — 11,602  lines 
GAIN. 

The  Chronicle  published  the  second  largest  volume  of  Total  Retail 
Advertising  —  876,573  lines  TOTAL. 

The  Chronicle  was  the  only  San  Francisco  newspaper  to  gain  in 
Department  Store  linage  —  23,698  lines  GAIN. 

The  Chronicle  gained  more  linage  in  Women’s  Clothing  advertising 
than  all  of  the  other  San  Francisco  newspapers  combined  — 16,213 
lines  GAIN. 

The  Chronicle  was  first  in  Women’s  Clothing  advertising  on  Sundays 
for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year. 

if  We  are  pleased  with  this  record,  and  it  will  be  better  for  the  next  three 
quarters. 

GEORGE  T.  CAMERON 
Publisher 

PAUL  C.  SMITH 

Editor  &  General  Manager 

W.  W.  ROSS 

Advertising  Director 


Represented  Nationally  by  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER 
On  the  W'est  Coast  by  The  Chronicle  Staff 


Source:  Media  Records 
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One  Paper  Revitalized 
Its  Roto  and  Made  It  Pay 

“Dutch  Windmills"  Eliminated  By 
Detroit  News  Five  Years  Ago  .  .  .  Section 
Records  Strong  Linage  Gains 


HOW  the  Detroit  News  revived  a  sick 
rotogravure  section  by  changing 
from  standard  to  tabloid  form  and 
giving  to  its  editorial  vitality  the  same 
attention  that  is  devoted  to  black- 
and-white  news  and  pictures  was  de¬ 
scribed  to  the  ASNE  by  Ralph  L. 
Peters,  roto  editor  of  the  News.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Peters,  few  newspapers 
have  realized  the  general  expectation 
of  rotogravure  that  prevailed  when 
it  was  introduced  in  1914,  either  edi¬ 
torially  or  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  News  repaired  the  editorial  de¬ 
fects  first,  gained  new  reader-attention 
and  circulation,  and  in  the  past  three 
years  has  enjoyed  gratifying  gains  in 
advertising  linage.  Excerpts  from  his 
paper  follow: 

Newt  Interest  or  "Hash" 

"In  some  newspaper  offices  roto¬ 
gravure  has  been  treated  more  or  less 
as  a  prima  donna,  supported  in  luxury 
and  not  expected  to  do  very  much 
work  in  return,  except  to  look  pretty; 
and  in  a  lot  of  other  newspaper  offices 
it  has  been  treated  and  kicked  around 
pretty  much  like  the  traditional  poor 
relation;  it  has  had  to  eat  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  table;  it  has  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  crumbs  and  the  leftovers  that 
were  left  from  the  photographic  bill 
of  fare  after  all  the  other  departments 
of  the  paper  had  helped  themselves  to 
the  more  tempting  pictorial  morsels. 
Gentlemen,  it  takes  an  exceptionally 
good  cook  to  make  anything  of  left¬ 
overs  except  hash. 

“The  editing  of  rotogravure  sections 
in  many  newspaper  offices  has  been 
a  part-time  job.  Some  rotogravure 
editors  have  told  us  in  recent  meetings 
that  they  are  not  permitted  to  send 
out  their  own  photographers  to  make 
local  picture  stories,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  local  picture  stories  and  local 
pictures  have  a  lot  of  reader  circula¬ 
tion  appeal.  These  editors  are  not 
permitt^  to  buy  any  pictures  outside 
of  what  comes  from  the  service,  and 
then  they  have  to  take  the  leftovers. 
They  have  to  depend  on  these  and 
publicity  material. 

Ic  This  the  Roytine  Pattern? 

‘‘As  a  result  of  all  this,  over  the 
years  the  rotogravure  sections  have 
fallen  more  or  less  into  a  pattern  of 
routine.  A  typical  section  in  the  last 
few  years  might  be  broken  down 
somewhat  as  follows,  and  if  you  don’t 
believe  me,  go  back  and  look  for 
yourself. 

“First,  a  big  picture  on  page  one  of 
a  Dutch  windmill  or  some  other  sim¬ 
ilar  pretty  picture,  and  of  course  the 
chorus  girl  more  or  less  scantily  clad, 
or  perhaps  a  movie  starlet,  and  by  all 
means  a  queen.  She  might  be  dressed 
up  in  celery,  or  tobacco,  or  even  cacti, 
but  you  had  to  have  a  queen.  And 
you  simply  couldn’t  go  to  press  with¬ 
out  a  picture  of  a  baby  and  at  least 
one  picture  of  a  dog.  If  it  were 
wintertime,  you  had  Niagara  Falls 
frozen;  if  it  were  in  the  summertime, 
you  had  Niagara  Falls  in  the  old  days 
with  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  poking  her 
nose  up  through  the  spray.  If  it  were 
wintertime,  you  ran  a  picture  of  the 
White  House  blanketed  with  snow, 
and  if  it  were  summertime,  you  had 
a  very  excellent  picture  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument  and  the  Lagoon  and 
the  cherry  blossoms.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  you  had  the  miscellany,  made 


up  and  put  together  very  much  like 
a  crazy  quilt. 

“The  general  pattern  has  been 
stepped  up  quite  a  lot  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  there  are  still  too  many 
static  sections  left.  The  sections  have 
been  jammed  together.  Eklitors’  inter¬ 
est  and  readers’  interest  have  been 
squeezed  out. 

Linage  Lags  With  News 

“As  a  result,  rotogravure  has  been 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  It  has 
been  leaving  the  revenue  to  other 
mediums.  To  be  perfectly  blunt  about 
it,  there  isn’t  going  to  be  any  national 
linage  for  newspaper  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tions  unless  something  is  done  to  re¬ 


vitalize  it,  to  put  real  reader  interest 
in  it. 

"What  can  be  done  to  remedy  the 
situation?  As  a  possible  partial 
answer  to  that,  I  have  been  asked  to 
tell  you  something  of  the  experiences 
and  experiments  we  have  done  on  the 
Detroit  News. 

No  More  Windmills 

“Our  story  begins  this  way:  About 
five  years  ago,  W.  S.  Gilmore,  our  edi¬ 
tor  whom  we  know,  and  whom  you 
know  as  ‘Doc’  and  W.  M.  Park,  our 
Sunday  editor,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  something  drastic  had  to  be  done. 
They  felt  that  the  roto  had  become 
stale  and  shopworn,  that  it  had  lost 
its  punch.  Moreover,  Wirephoto  had 
taken  away  the  spot  news  pictures. 
When  you  can  print  in  your  afternoon 
paper  or  your  morning  paper  a  smash¬ 
ing  picture  it  seems  sort  of  silly  to 
print  that  same  picture  or  a  similar 
picture  in  the  roto  a  week  or  ten  days 
later. 

“So,  Mr.  Gilmore  said  very  briefly 
and  succinctly,  ‘We  want  to  produce  a 
pictorial  feature  section,  to  chop  out 
all  the  dead  wood  and  not  print  any 
more  Dutch  windmills.’ 


“In  carrying  out  his  instructions,  we 
felt  that  pictures  alone  wouldn’t  do 
that  job.  We  had  to  tie  our  pictures 
and  text  together  to  present  picture 
stories  and  pictorial  features;  we  had 
to  get  the  best  pictures  possible. 

“We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  our 
photographers  until  they  got  the  idea. 
They  could  use  all  their  lights  and 
techniques,  they  could  shoot  from 
the  floor  or  the  chandeliers,  but  they 
had  to  tell  stories.  They  are  doing 
it  now. 

Text  Tied  to  Picturos 

“We  felt  we  had  to  introduce  type 
headlines,  to  inject  into  the  roto  the 
same  technique  you  have  been  putting 
into  the  news  all  these  years.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  News  and 
several  other  newspapers  at  the  same 
time  took  these  steps  before  Life  and 
Look  came  into  the  picture,  before 
they  started  taking,  as  some  other 
publications  have,  newspaper  material 
and  twisting  it  around  and  developing 
it  and  doing  things  with  the  very 
elements  that  we  have  had  all  this 
time. 

“After  years  of  experience  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  fitful  flare  of  blast  furnace  and  coke  oven  shimmering  in  the 
Hudson’s  waters;  lights  gleaming  in  thousands  of  windows  behind 
guarded,  floodlit  walls  of  the  great  Watervliet  Arsenal  (where  the 
big  Army  and  Navy  guns  are  made) — they’re  evidence  of  round- 
the-clock  aaivity  in  Troy,  and  beacons  of  sales  to  be  made  in 
New  York  State’s  lowest  cost  major  market. 

Sales  activity  here  mounts  as  new  millions  of  defense  orders 
constantly  flow  to  steel,  precision  instrument,  textile  and  other 
industrial  plants. 

The  Record  Newspapers,  Troy’s  sole  dailies,  cover  virtually  all  the 
more  than  115,000  consumers  in  the  A.B.C.  City  Zone.  With 
thousands  more  in  the  trade  area,  they  can  be  reached  at  a  single 
rate  of  only  12c  per  line. 
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CIRCUUTION  SUPREMACY 


DAILY  NEWS  .  . 
SUNDAY  NEWS  .  . 


AVERAGE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 
ENDING  MARCH  31,  1941 

1,934,891 
.  3,636,096 


AVERAGE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 
ENDING  MARCH  31,  1940 

1,854,183 

3,563,867 


THE  NEWS  HAS  BY  FAR  THE  LARGEST  NET  PAID 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA. 

IT  HAS  CONSIDERABLY  MORE  THAN  TWICE  AS 
MUCH  CIRCULATION  AS  THE  NEXT  NEW  YORK 
CITY  NEWSPAPER. 

GAINS  MADE  BY  THE  NEWS  IN  THE  LAST  YEAR 
ARE  FAR  GREATER  THAN  GAINS  OF  ANY  OTHER 
NEWSPAPER  IN  NEW  YORK: 

In  the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1941,  The  Daily 
News  gained  80,708  circulation  over  the  same  period  in 
1940— a  gain  10  times  as  great  as  any  other  New  York 
daily  newspaper. 

The  Sunday  News,  in  the  same  period,  gained  72,229 
circulation  —  a  gain  7  times  as  great  as  any  other 
New  York  Sunday  newspaper. 


THE 

NEW  YORK’S  X" 


NEWS 


PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


NEWS  lUILDING,  lor/,  •  TRIBUNE  TOWER.  C/iiVa^o  •  15S  MONTGOMERY  STREET.  Sail  FronnVo  NEWS  BUILDING 

AVERAGE  MARCH  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  EXCEEDED  1,925.000  DAILY  .  .  .  3,700,000  SUNDAY 


United  Press  delivers  to  its  clients  the  story  of  the  war’s  big 
developments  by  men  who  ore  on  the  scene  —  colorful, 
factual,  eye-witness  accounts  by  its  own  seasoned  reporters. 

Such  coverage  —  consistently  produced  —  reflects  months  of 
planning,  years  of  European  experience;  adds  to  the 
United  Press  report  a  distinctive  authenticity  possible  only 
when  correspondents  can  say: 

''I  saw  it  happen!'^ 


UNITED  PRESS 


LYLE  C.  WILSON  and  JOE  ALEX  MORRIS 

They  went  direct  from  their  desks  in  Washington  and  New  York  to 
opposite  sides  of  Europe’s  fighting  lines  to  write  parallel,  contrasting 
stories  for  United  Press  clients. 


JAN  YINDRICH 

The  only  correspondent  with  the 
British  besieged  at  Tobruk.  He 
gives  United  Press  clients  bril¬ 
liant,  first-hand  accounts  of 
desert  warfare. 


RICHARD  McMillan 

He  witnessed  German  assaults 
which  left  Greek  roads  clogged 
with  Nazi  dead,  wrote  a  vivid 
account  of  the  suicidal  thrust  of 
Hitler's  blitz  men. 


LEON  KAY 

Who  scored  a  noteworthy  beat 
on  the  Jugoslav  army  coup  and 
provided  the  first  eye-witness 
account  of  celebrations  for  the 
boy-king  Peter. 


GRATTAN  McGROARTY 

First  to  see  and  tell  the  dramatic 
story  of  British  warships  which 
shattered  Italian  naval  power 
in  the  Aegean. 
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How  Paper 
Revitalized  Roto 

continued  from  page  44 


full-sized  field,  we  felt  we  were  still 
not  doing  the  job  we  wanted  to  do. 
We  were  not  combining  pictures  and 
text  in  the  magazine  sort  of  way, 
which  we  wanted  to  do.  So  we  de¬ 
cided  to  change  the  old  standard-sized 
section  to  a  tabloid  picture  magazine, 
dropping  at  the  same  time  an  eight- 
page,  four-color  feature  section.  This 
happened  in  October,  1937.  We  called 
this  new  section  the  Pictorial,  with  a 
sub-title.  Rotogravure  Section,  and  in 
it  we  tried  to  incorporate  something 
of  the  content  and  make-up  of  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News,  Life,  and  some  of 
our  own  editorial  experiments. 

New  "Package*'  Not  Enough 

“You  have  heard  a  lot  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  field  about  packages.  Some 
standard  products  have  packages  that 
have  been  good  for  27  years  or  more, 
but  they  have  done  a  lot  and  spent  a 
lot  of  money  for  new  designs  of  con¬ 
tainers  and  packages.  We  felt  that 
the  tabloid  format  gave  us  a  new 
container  or  package  for  an  already 
approved  product,  that  is,  the  pic¬ 
tures  we  had  had  reader  appeal.  You 
can  sit  down  with  it  like  a  magazine 
and  turn  it  over  and  read  it. 

“Another  factor  was  that  it  gave  us 
double  the  number  of  pages  to  work 
with.  Instead  of  eight  full  pages,  we 
had  16;  instead  of  10,  20;  instead  of 
12,  we  had  24.  We  have  been  able  to 
put  more  material  into  the  tabloid 
than  we  ever  did  in  the  full-sized 
sheet. 

“But  we  felt  we  had  to  do  more 
than  change  the  size  and  shape  and 
give  it  a  new  name,  that  that  wasn’t 


enough.  Several  papers  did  do  that, 
but  nothing  happened — they  didn't  do 
anything  to  the  content.  We  have 
tried  from  the  first  to  balance  our 
sections,  to  include  in  each  section 
some  from  all  fields.  We  try  to  hit 
perhaps  20  fields  a  week —  society 
once  in  a  while,  but  always  movie, 
and  stage,  and  adventure,  and  news, 
and  on  down  the  list.  A  breakdown 
of  one  year  showed  that  we  had  fea¬ 
tures  of  nearly  forty  different  fields, 
and  thirty-eight  of  our  staff  writers 
had  contributed  236  signed  stories. 

“We  know  by  a  survey  that  38  per 
cent  of  our  readers  are  keeping  the 
section  into  the  week,  giving  it  longer 
life,  and  that  is  important  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  story  when  you  go  out  to  try 
to  sell  space. 

A  Story  Tied  Up  Traffic 
“Perhaps  the  most  graphic  illustra¬ 
tion  we  have  of  reader  pull  came 
about  two  years  ago  when  our  garden 
editor  contributed  a  story  about  Amer¬ 
ica’s  dahlia  king,  and  this  will  give 
you  a  little  idea  of  the  sort  of  thing 
we  try  to  do.  A  former  foundry  man 
in  Detroit  in  a  slack  period  started  to 
develop  a  couple  of  clumps  of  dahlias. 
It  has  come  to  the  point  now  that  he 
has  acres  of  them.  In  that  particular 
year  he  had  taken  most  of  the  blue 
ribbons  and  cups  and  prizes  in  that 
field.  That  is  a  success  story. 

So  she  went  out  and  got  the  story, 
which  could  be  illustrated.  It  came 
out  late  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the 
next  day  25,000  cars  congested  all  the 
roads  leading  into  that  little  town  out¬ 
side  of  Detroit,  and  they  had  to  call 
out  a  special  detachment  of  the  state 
police  to  unsnarl  the  traffic. 

Linage  Came  Back  to  Life 
“We  have  specific  stories  about 
towns  and  features  around  the  state, 
and  we  roam  around  the  state  getting 
different  features,  which  have  brought 
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TEXAS'  BIG  YEAR 

A  Big  Year  for  the  national  advertiser  selling  the  Texas 
market. 

A  Big  Year  because  several  Texas  communities  are  centers 
of  Military  and  Aviation  training  under  the  National  De¬ 
fense  program. 

A  Big  Year  for  the  producers  of  Texas'  rich  resources  of 
crops  and  livestock,  wool  and  mohair,  oil.  natural  gas.  and 
counfless  other  essentials  of  this  country’s  economy,  the 
demand  for  which  is  keeping  the  markets  strong. 

A  Big  Year — bringing  opportunity  to  increase  their  Texas 
business  to  sellers  of  food  products,  beverages,  household 
necessities,  refrigerators,  building  materials,  transportation, 
wearing  apparel,  radio  equipment,  automobiles. 

In  grasping  that  opportunity  to  the  utmost,  advertisers  will 
be  served  best  by  sending  their  sales  messages  into  the  homes 
of  South  and  West  Texas  through  The  San  Antonio  Express 
and  The  San  Antonio  Evening  News. 

During  1940,  The  Express  and  The  Evening  News  gained 
1,112.354  lines  of  paid  advertising  o\(r  1939.  5,811,540 

lines  gained  in  the  past  six  years. 

SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

7<suU.‘ 


a  good  percentage  of  our  circulation 
gains.  The  proof  of  the  pudding,  I 
suppose,  always  comes  down  to  the 
business  end  of  it,  and  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  business  end — mere  edi¬ 
torial  men  and  all.  The  reason  is 
that  if  we  are  successful,  the  more 
pages  we  get,  the  better  job  we  can 
do  editorially.  You  know  that  old 
battle  that  goes  on  endlessly;  We  want 
more  space,  and  we  don’t  get  more 
space  unless  we  get  more  business. 

“Until  Jan.  1.  1940,  there  was  no 
separate  roto  advertising  staff  on  the 
News,  but  when  the  sales  staff  went 
to  work  then  they  were  given  the 
right  to  go  to  any  and  all  possible  roto 
prospects.  They  didn’t  try  to  take 
away  from  black  and  white.  They 
tried  to  sell  new  accounts,  and  they 
did.  The  result  was  that  during  1940 
we  went  from  21st  position  in  local 
retail  linage  in  1939,  to  4th  position 
in  1940,  a  rise  of  17  places.  The  lin¬ 
age  gained  was  from  98,900  to  156,596 
lines.  In  the  combination  of  local 
and  national,  we  went  from  16th  to 
7th  position  among  roto  papers,  with  a 
linage  of  from  209.000  to  229.0()0.  This 
year  to  date  we  are  bettering  all  of 
last  year’s  records. 

“I  am  not  selling  advertising,  but 
I  will  give  just  one  instance.  One 
advertiser  in  town  had  never  liked 
the  tabloid  roto  section,  yet  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  put  in  a  double 
truck.  It  was  a  straight  institutional 
ad,  no  price,  in  which  he  told  and 
gave  a  picture  story  of  his  establish¬ 
ment.  That  ad  started  late  Saturday 


afternoon,  and  in  the  following  week 
there  was  no  other  advertising  placed. 
In  that  period  that  institution  did  the 
biggest  business  in  its  history,  and.  as 
a  result,  he  is  today  on  a  straight  con¬ 
tractual  basis,  using  space  regularly 
each  week. 

A  Few  Suggestions 

“Possible  things  that  could  be  done 
include: 

“Assign  one  or  more  men  to  full¬ 
time  duty  on  roto.  If  you  want  it  to 
help  pay  the  freight  like  any  other 
department,  which  we  feel  it  should 
do,  give  somebody  a  chance  to  do  the 
job. 

“Once  you  have  selected  the  man, 
give  him  free  rein.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  give  that  man  a  little  leeway 
to  kick  out  some  of  the  stuff  they  will 
try  to  force  on  him — a  picture  of  their 
favorite  grandson,  or  a  dog,  or  some¬ 
thing.  That  is  the  worst  trouble. 

“Give  him  something  to  work  with. 
Give  him  a  good-sized  section.  I 
would  say  a  minimum  of  16  in  the 
tabloid,  or  eight  in  the  full  size;  and 
don’t  jam  it  together. 

“Give  him  a  chance  to  get  local 
pictures  outside  of  what  just  came  in. 
And  we  suggest  that  you  give  it  a 
name,  keeping  ‘roto'  or  ‘rotogravure’ 
as  a  sub-title  if  you  want  to. 

“Publish  it  as  you  would  any  sec¬ 
tion  or  feature  that  you  buy  and 
spend  a  lot  of  money  for. 

“Last,  don’t  let  anyone  use  roto  as 
a  dumping  ground.  Make  it  stand  on 
its  own  feet.” 
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MORE  CANTON  WORKERS 

Earn  More  Money! 

Spend  More  Money! 

’^CANTON  EMPLOYMENT 

Reported  By  68  Leading  Industrial  Firms 


Usv' 


27,741  up  7,034 

Largest  In  The  History  of  City! 


*  CANTON  PAYROLL 

Reaches  new  high  mark  in  all  industries 

*4,500,000 
»(>  *1,835,000 

Greatest  In  The  History  of  City! 


SALES  TAX  COLLECTIONS 

Canton  and  Stark  County  During  First  3  Months  of  1941 

«p  23.7% 


Represents  $16,177,730  in  consumer  purchases 

(Exclusive  of  food  products) 
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THE  GANTON  REPOSITORY 


A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  By 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

LOS  ANGELES 


CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
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Bingay  and  Lewis  Decry 
Sports  Writers’  Subsidy 


TWO  friendly  rivals  on  Chicago  sport 

pages  were  scheduled  to  display 
their  competitive  techniques  before 
the  Friday  morning  breakfast  of  the 
ASNE.  but  only  one  of  them  appeared. 
He  was  Lloyd  Lewis,  who  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Chairman  Roy  Roberts, 
Kansas  City  Star,  as  a  “dramatic  critic, 
author,  historian,  sports  columnist  and 
sports  reporter"  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  The  other  competitor  was  to 
have  been  Arch  Ward,  sports  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  His  place 
was  filled  by  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  a  noted  sports  columnist  of 
both  remote  and  recent  years. 

The  Tempting  Promoters 

Mr.  Ward  was  to  have  discussed 
“Honesty  in  the  Sports  Pages”,  and 
Mr.  Bingay  addressed  himself  to  sev¬ 
eral  phases  of  that  topic.  Mr.  Lewis 
emphasized  feature  writing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  professional  baseball,  the 
spot  news  value  of  which  has  been 
largely  taken  away  from  newspapers 
by  broadcasting.  He  also  warned 
against  over-exploitation  of  prep 
school  athletics,  to  prevent  the  exces¬ 
sive  publicizing  of  young  boys  and 
also  their  participation  in  athletic 
schedules  too  strenuous  for  their 
years.  Excerpts  from  both  addresses 
follow: 

“I  think  it  was  about  twenty  years 
ago  we  had  a  discussion  right  in  this 
room  on  the  subject,”  said  Mr.  Bingay. 
“There  is  still  the  problem  of  how 
to  keep  sport  writers  honest.  I  don’t 
think  that  there  is  any  more  graft  in 
the  sport  division  than  there  is  on  the 


city  desk  or  in  the  city  hall,  but  every 
sport  writer  is  haunted  and  hounded 
by  the  promoter;  every  baseball  club 
is  set  to  bribe,  either  socially  or  by  the 
little  pleasantries  of  the  clubhouse, 
every  sport  writer.  A  good  many  of 
the  boys  have  a  cut,  maybe,  in  a  prize 
fighter  or  a  horse  race. 

■‘Those  things,  I  think,  can  be  cured 
when  editors  and  publishers  organize 
sport  departments  with  the  same  ex¬ 
acting  care  and  supervision  as  they  do 
their  managing  editor’s  office  and 
their  city  editor’s. 

“Free  expression  is  fine  for  the  lit¬ 
erary  flavor  of  the  sport  page,  but  it 
also  has  its  handicap,  in  that  the  sport 
writer  begins  to  think  that  he  is  not 
only  the  publisher  and  editor,  but  the 
entire  staff. 

Strict  Supervision  Urged 

“To  me  the  cure  for  that  is  a  stern 
disciplinarian  as  an  executive  sport 
editor,  who  never  has  the  glamor  of  a 
byline,  who  stands  off  knowing  all 
about  the  sports,  knowing  every 
crooked  promoter  and  every  phena- 
gling  promoter,  who  checks  on  the 
sport  writer  just  as  the  city  editor 
checks  on  the  city  hall  reporter  or  the 
other  reporters  on  his  beat. 

“The  baseball  clubs  are  very  happy 
too,  and  in  many  instances  do,  pay  the 
expenses  of  baseball  writers.  Imme¬ 
diately,  then,  the  writer  feels  obli¬ 
gated  to  boost  this  player  or  keep  that 
out  of  the  paper,  and  to  play  the  game 
as  a  press  agent  for  the  ball  club 
rather  than  as  the  objective,  imper¬ 
sonal  recorder  of  events. 

“A  stiff-necked,  stern  objective  dis¬ 


ciplinarian  as  executive  sports  editor 
would  eliminate  that. 

“As  far  as  honesty  goes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  fault  of  the  American  sport 
pages  is  not  a  matter  of  honesty  at  all, 
it  is  a  matter  of  hero  worship,  home¬ 
town  enthusiasm,  personal  friendships. 
That,  again,  would  all  be  corrected  by 
the  proper  executive  restraint  in  a 
sport  room.  Too  often  our  sport 
writers,  our  sport  departments  rather, 
are  dominated  by  one  writing  man 
who  is  the  sports  editor,  and  he  writes 
as  he  pleases,  as  I  say,  and  is  a  God 
unto  himself,  and  answerable  to  no¬ 
body.  He  writes  good  copy,  he  is 
completely  honest,  but  he  has  his 
likes  and  dislikes.  One  team  or  one 
individual  is  played  up  year  after 
year  and  another  one  he  doesn’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  like  gets  no  attention.  There 
is  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  the 
crowd  and  the  glamor  of  the  ring,  the 
glamor  of  the  diamond,  the  glamor  of 
the  gridiron.  These  by-line  sport 
writers  become  actors  in  the  drama 
rather  than  sitting  in  the  critic’s  desk. 
That  is  the  only  fault  I  can  see  with 
the  American  sport  page. 

Lewis  Finds  Fruudom  Good 

“Too  often  the  managing  editor,  not 
having  come  up  from  the  sport  ranks, 
not  familiar  with  that  technique  of 
getting  free  publicity,  isn’t  able  to 
step  in  and  crack  them  over  the 
knuckles  and  make  them  keep  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  real  news  values  serving  their 
readers  rather  than  the  promoters  and 
the  professional  athletic  heroes.” 

The  freedom  from  restraint  on 
sports  writers  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bingay,  seemed  to  Mr.  Lewis  to  have 
preserved  a  “spirit  that  was  once  in 
American  journalism  and  which  since 
the  disappearance  of  the  paper  which 
thrived  on  circulation  alpne  has  been 
passing  out.” 

“In  the  50’s — you  read  the  papers  of 


the  50’s,  60’s,  70’s  and  80's,  and  you 
read  the  work  of  men  that  called 
themselves  Bohemians,  who  regarded 
the  world  as  their  enemy,  perhaps,  at 
least  as  a  hostile  force”  Mr.  Lewis 
continued.  “They  lived  apart.  They 
didn’t  get  much  money;  they  were 
free  from  libel.  I  am  talking  about 
newspaper  men  as  a  whole  in  Horace 
Greeley’s  day. 

“Politically  they  blistered  oppo¬ 
nents.  They  went  to  excess,  too.  They 
were  sometimes  reptilian.  Grantedl 
But  they  got  a  freshness  and  interest 
in  their  daily  copy  that  could  produce 
literature. 

Respectgbility  Arrives 

“Now  in  the  90’s  and  from  there  on, 
the  breakdown  began  to  hit.  News¬ 
papers  became  advertising  mediums. 
Reporters  started  to  feel  that  they 
must,  in  their  opinions,  get  respect¬ 
able. 

“Reporters  now  address  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  In  Horace  Greeley’s 
day  they  wouldn't  have  done  that. 
They  didn’t  believe  in  it.  I  remember 
as  a  kid  going  on  the  North  American, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  hearing  a  story 
from  the  oldtimers  about  Tom  Wana- 
maker,  John’s  son,  going  into  the 
newspaper  business.  He  bought  this 
North  American  and  revived  it.  He 
had  got  a  lot  of  what  he  thought  were 
hellion  old-time  reporters  to  put  it 
over.  He  had  Sam  Chamberlain  as 
his  editor.  Sam  was  of  the  old  vin¬ 
tage,  the  old  Bohemian  group.  After 
several  months  Sam  put  on  his  hat 
one  day  and  said,  'Mr.  Wanamaker. 
you  are  a  merchant.’  He  said  ‘Fare¬ 
well,’  and  he  walked  out.  He 
didn’t  imply  by  that  that  it  was  bad 
to  be  a  merchant,  but  it  was  wrong 
for  a  merchant  to  be  telling  an  artist 
what  to  do. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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ST.  LOUIS 

POST- DISPATCH 


$230,000,000 

in  Defense  Expenditures 
for  the  St.  Louis  Area 


Primary  orders  approximating 
$230,000,000.00  have  been 
placed  in  the  St.  Louis  metro¬ 
politan  area  by  Government 
agencies  up  to  March  I,  1941. 
Many  secondary  orders  for 
parts,  material,  etc.,  will  add 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  addi¬ 
tional  dollars  to  payrolls  in  The 
Billionarea  —  Greater  St.  Louis. 


Government  Spending  Is  Now  Being 
Reflected  in  St.  Louis  Retail  Sales’ 
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LEE  SYNDICATE? 


THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  as  the 
Lee  Syndicate  legally.  It  is  not  a 
corporation.  It  is  not  a  holding  com¬ 
pany.  And,  strangest  of  all,  it  is  not  a 
syndicate. 

The  Lee  Syndicate  is  a  name — a  heritage 
from  the  90’s  when  bigness  was  empha¬ 
sized.  A.  W.  Lee  who  had  just  gathered 
into  his  publishing  fold  at  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  two  other  newspapers  wanted 
some  name  which  would  denote  a  group. 
He  struck  on  the  word  “syndicate,” 
which  in  the  days  of  “Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler,  Too”  carried  the  impression  of 
expansion. 

Today  the  10  newspapers,  6  radio 
stations,  and  printing  plants  operate 
under  the  name  Lee  Syndicate  as  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Lee.  The  Lee  Syndicate 
represents  one  of  the  most  unusual  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  publishing  world,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  without  a  charter, 
contract,  or  scratch  of  a  pen  between 


them.  The  Lee  family  interests  continue 
in  all  the  properties,  although  since  Mr. 
Lee’s  death  in  1907  the  Lee  Syndicate 
has  been  perpetuated  by  E.  P.  Adler, 
Frank  D.  Throop,  Lee  P.  Loomis,  and 
their  associates. 

The  Lee  Syndicate  is  living  proof  that 
newspapers,  though  far  apart  in  their 
editorial  policies,  can  work  together 
without  being  a  chain.  The  Lee  Syndi¬ 
cate  papers  are  all  different — in  makeup, 
politics,  and  management.  They  have 
no  superstructure  of  supervision.  The 
job  of  each  paper  is  to  be  the  best  paper 
in  its  field.  Loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  A. 
W.  Lee  is  the  binder  which  knits  to¬ 
gether  this  fourth  largest  newspaper 
publishing  organization  in  the  country. 

The  Lee  Syndicate  is  more  than  just  a 
name  though.  It  is  a  heritage  and  a 
tradition  held  high  over  a  half-century 
of  time. 


THE  LEE  SYNDICATE 


E.  P.  ADLER,  President,  Davenport,  Iowa 


NEWSPAPERS 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Democrat 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Times 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  Courier-Post 
Kewanee,  III.,  Star-Courier 
Mail-0-6raph  Division,  Kewanee, 


Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 


LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Tribune 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Star 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  Journal 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

For  the  Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers 
For  the  Past  Twenty-five  Years 

Noee,  Rothenburg  &  Jann,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Detroit  Atlanta 
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Sports  Writers' 

Subsidy  Hit 

continued  from  page  50 


“Out  of  that  comes  the  literary 
quality,  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
sport  writers  have,  because  sport 
writers  have  been  excepted  from  this 
general  rush  toward  respectability. 
They  still  live  apart  more  than  any 
other  one  group.  They  are  still  en¬ 
couraged  to  say  what  they  think  more 
than  any  one  group  except  the  drama 
critics  (and  they  are  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct  outside  of  New  York  City,  and 
will  be  from  now  on). 

“The  sport  writers  can  be  alone. 
They  have  the  Baseball  Writers  As¬ 
sociation,  which  is,  I  suspect,  the  most 
powerful  newspaperman’s  group  in  its 
field.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
press  clubs  as  a  whole  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  newspapermen  don't  have  any 
solidarity  as  writers,  as  artists  except, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  this  Baseball 
Writers  Association,  and  there  they 
do  preserve  it. 

Off  the  Club  Payrolls! 

“And  I  think  that  has  been  a 
precious  thing  and  it  should  be  pre¬ 
served.  They  should  be  excepted,  and 
I  think  what  Mr.  Bingay  says  about 
their  being  helped  by  taking  them  off 
the  cuff  of  baseball  clubs  and  baseball 
moguls  is  a  very  important  thing. 
Right  now  some  of  them  are  and  some 
of  them  aren’t.  The  ones  who  aren’t, 
feel  it.  They  would  be  much  obliged, 
indeed,  if  they  could  be  set  free  from 
it. 

“Your  sport  writers  must  get  down 
on  the  field  and  talk  to  the  players, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
radio  has  knocked  out  results  as  a 
piece  of  merchandise  we  can  sell.  In 
Chicago  we  had  five  stations  giving 
away  all  afternoon  what  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  sell.  That  shifted  the  business. 
It  isn’t  our  property  anymore.  Nobody 
will  buy  it. 

“We  deplored  it.  but  it  really  was 
a  godsend,  if  we  are  to  preserve  this 
thing  of  the  old-time  writer,  because 
it  drove  writers  right  back  to  the  fea¬ 
ture  story.  They  had  to  go  back  and 
depend  on  their  writing  rather  than 
on  reporting.  At  least  that  is  true  on 
evening  papers.  We  had  to  get  right 
back  into  searching  out  feature  stories, 
the  comic,  the  pathetic,  the  heroic — 
all  the  facets  of  character  and  color 
and  personality  that  we  could  get  out 
of  baseball. 

Kind  to  "Pop-Offs” 

“You  have  to  watch  that  baseball 
writers  don’t  attack  men  for  popping 
off.  Sometimes  baseball  writers  pre¬ 
fer  to  sit  in  the  stands  and  not  hunt 
out  the  news  or  listen,  men  who  want 
to  write  critiques  on  the  game  rather 
than  report  these  interesting  and  ar¬ 
resting  characters  who  pop  off  on  the 
field  and  can  only  be  got  by  paying 
strict  attention  to  them,  following 
them  around  with  your  ears  oi)en. 

“Some  reporters  would  belittle 
Dizzy  Dean,  write  him  down,  con¬ 
stantly,  as  a  popoff,  a  show-boater. 
Our  business,  the  whole  structure  of 
the  newspaper  business,  depends  on 
people  who  talk  too  much.  If  they 
were  taken  out  of  public  life,  where 
would  we  be?  They  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  at  all  times. 

“In  Chicago  we  encouraged  Phil 
Wrigley  to  talk,  to  talk  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions.  And  honestly,  I  remember 
telling  him  once,  The  more  you  say, 
the  more  you  will  be  attacked,  the 
more  you  will  be  ridden,  the  more 
you  will  be  ridiculed.  But,’  I  said, 
‘the  public  is  pretty  smart,  especially 
the  baseball  public,  where  your  12- 
year-old  kid  knows  as  much  about 
baseball  as  your  experts.  We  run  a 
letter  column  and  these  kids  write 


in  from  back  of  the  Yards.  They  write 
about  that  game.  They  can  see  it;  it 
is  a  national  game. 

“  ‘If  you  can  convince  yourself  that 
these  people  really  want  you  to  talk 
and  they  get  mad  at  you.  yes,  they 
will  also  have  an  affection  for  you 
and  a  real  trust  in  you.’ 

“That  might  be  construed  by  some, 
as  merely  a  specious  and  devious  de¬ 
vice  on  my  part  to  get  him  to  talk  and 
fill  our  columns.  I  was  thinking  of 
that,  but  I  was  also  thinking  of  a 
thing  that  I  think  is  very  true,  that 
men  like  that,  who  do  talk,  take  the 
public  into  their  confidence,  do,  across 
the  years,  build  up  a  strength  with 
the  public. 

“Baseball  isn’t  a  business  like  any¬ 
thing  else;  it  is  our  one  great  backlog 
of  newspaper  circulation.  It  is  the  one 
sport  that  I  have  found,  and  I  have 
heard  other  sports  editors  that  have 
been  in  the  business  longer  than  I 


say  this,  will  sell  newspapers  for  you. 

“There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
have  your  advice  on.  Prep  athletics 
have  been  rising  tremendously.  It  is 
the  one  place  where  a  boy’s  career, 
his  fate  that  day,  and  the  fate  of  his 
team,  is  discussed  by  the  father, 
mother,  grandmother,  grandfather, 
uncles  and  aunts.  The  prep  athlete 
takes  the  paper  right  in.  In  no  other 
sport  does  the  paper  go  right  into  the 
home  of  the  participants  in  that  way. 
Prep  athletes  in  Chicago,  the  cham¬ 
pions,  played  509r  more  than  the  big 
teams,  played  as  much  as  the  pro  foot¬ 
ball  teams. 

Publicity  for  the  Kids 

“What  is  our  responsibility?  Are 
we  going  to  have  to  pull  in  our  horns 
and  keep  from  emphasizing  that?  A 
lot  of  those  boys  are  going  to  be  burnt 
out,  completely  burnt  out,  when  they 
go  to  college.  The  coaches  will  tell 


you  that  they  can  control  their  boys, 
they  can  handle  publicity,  they  can 
teach  the  kids  that  publicity  shouldn’t 
go  to  their  heads.  But  I  don’t  think 
it  is  true.  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
problem,  and  one  that  we  have  got 
to  face.” 

■ 

NEWS  MEN  QUIZZED 

Six  newspaper  men  and  women— 
among  them  General  Hugh  Johnson 
and  Beatrice  Fairfax — were  put  to  a 
quiz  test  on  the  “Vox  Pop”  program 
over  CBS  on  Thursday,  April  24.  Ap¬ 
pearing  with  General  Johnson  and 
Miss  Fairfax  on  the  program  were 
Arthur  “Bugs"  Baer,  syndicated 
humorist;  Inez  Robb,  feature  writer; 
Otto  Soglow,  creator  of  the  famous 
“Little  King”  cartoons;  and  Charles 
A.  Smith,  war  reporter  for  King 
Features  and  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  who  has  just  returned. 


Huge  Buffalo  Arms  Corp.  Plant 
Springs  Up  Here  In  45  Days! 

Expected  To  Hire  5,000 
Men  When  Equipped 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
Buffalo  industry  and  employment  is  expanding. 

From  a  barren  field  to  6V2  acres  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  in  a  month  and  a  half  is  the  record  of 
the  Buffalo  Arms  Corporation  factory  shown 
above.  When  equipped,  which  will  be  in  mid¬ 
summer,  the  plant  will  require  an  estimated 
5,000  men. 

Adding  this  to  the  new  Bell  and  Curtiss  plants 
now  nearing  completion,  a  total  of  20,000  addi¬ 
tional  men  will  be  working  in  tlie  Buffalo  area 
within  the  next  few  months  .  .  .  and  they,  like 
all  Buffalonians.  will  he  reading  “Buffalo's 
Favorite  Home  Newspaper.” 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Buffaloes  Only  Evening  Newspaper— 219,283  Average  for  March 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  Sational  Representatives 

^EW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  DETROIT  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY 
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On  March  31,  1941 .... 

The  Boston  Globe 


...  completed  the  most  successful  12  months 
of  consistent  Circulation  Growth — of  constantly  increasing  Reader 
Acceptance — in  the  entire  history  of  this  newspaper.  Boston  Daily 
Globe  circulation  gains — by  quarterly  periods  for  the  year — tell  the  story. 


★  BOSTON  DAILY  \e, 

GLOBE  circulation —  u-/*'  '  V 

total  net  paid — now  con- 
siderably  in  excess  of  300,000 — 

Sunday  Globe  circulation,  more  than  320,000 


★  ★  BOSTON  DAILY  GLOBE  circulation- 

for  January,  1941 — March,  1941,  quarterly  ' 
period  passed  the  previous  highest  daily  average  — — 
for  afjy  quarterly  period  in  the  history  of  this  newspaper. 

★  ★★BOSTON  DAILY  GLOBE  circulation  —  for  the  month  of 
March,  1941,  passed  the  previous  highest  daily  average  for  any 
month  in  the  history  of  this  neicspaper.  ' 


For  the  same  12-month  period 

Boston  Globe  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  was  correspondingly  UP 

DURING  THE  12  MONTHS  ending  March  31.  1941.  THE  FOR  THIS  ENTIRE  12-month  period,  THE  BOSTON  GL 

BOSTON  GLOBE — Daily  and  Sunday — gained  more  lines  of  carried  *10.900.660  lines  of  Total  Advertising,  was  second  i 

advertising  than  the  gains  of  all  other  Boston  newspapers —  field  of  five  Boston  newspapers.  And  for  the  past  44  years 

Daily  and  Sunday — COMBINED !  GLOBE  gain.  *241,592  lines.  BOST(4N  GLOBE — year  in  and  year  out — has  ranked  < 

Another  Boston  paper  gained  *93,382  lines.  Another  gained  *10,512.  first  or  second  among  Boston  newspapers  in  Total  Adi 

Other  two  papers  lost.  iug  Linage. 


The  Boston  Globe 


John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANGELES 


Osborn,  Scolaro.  Meeker  &  Co. 
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EDITOR 


Radio  Expert  Tells  Papers 
To  Examine  Their  Problem 


Research,  Says  Dr.  Lazarsield,  Can 
Help  Press  to  Find  Answer  to 
Air  Rivalry  for  Advertising 


ADVICE  that  newspapers  stop  com¬ 
plaining  about  radio  inroads  upon 
their  advertising  revenues  and  seek 
to  develop  some  means,  which  he 
ptointed  out,  of  selling  their  own  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  air  medium,  was 
given  to  the  ASNE  by  Dr.  Paul 
Lazarsfeld,  of  the  Bureau  of  Radio 
Research,  Columbia  University.  Dr. 
Lazarsfeld,  author  of  the  recent  book, 
“Radio  and  the  Printed  Page”,  referred 
critically  to  steps  taken  in  the  past 
by  newspapers  in  competing  with 
radio,  to  the  lack  of  editorial  and  re¬ 
view  by  newspapers  of  radio  matters 
(including  his  books)  and  the  lack  of 
research  by  newspapers  on  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  press  and  broadcast¬ 
ing.  He  went  on: 

“I  have  the  feeling  that,  because 
newspaper  interests  are  spread  all 
over  the  country  and  are  not  very 
centralized  and  organized,  you  over¬ 
look  very  much  the  role  which  re¬ 
search  plays,  public  opinion  research, 
listener  research  and  reader  research 
in  the  progress  of  radio  and  the  role 
which  research  could  play  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  holding  their  own  against  radio, 
because  the  actual  situation  of  com¬ 
petition  between  radio  and  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  extremely 
simple  one. 

Radio  Has  Made  Readers 


“What  you  are  worried  about  is  that 
radio  takes  away  advertising  ac¬ 
counts.  You  should  not  and  need  not 
be  worried  whether  you  lose  readers 
due  to  radio.  I  think  it  can  be  very 
well  shown,  and  I  wish  from  your  side 
it  should  be  shown  more  frequently, 
that  by  and  large  radio  has  not  de¬ 
creased,  but  increased  newspaper 
reading.  The  great  publicity  which 
radio  gives  to  all  public  events  spreads 
certainly  over  to  newspaper  reading, 
and  I  am  quite  confident  that  it  can 
shown  that  there  are  more  newspap)er 
readers  today  than  ever  before,  and 
that  is  due  to  radio,  or  partly  to  radio. 

“What  happ>ens,  however,  is  that 
the  financial  structure  of  the  news- 
pap>er  world  is  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
to  an  increasing  degree,  threatened 
through  the  shift  of  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  to  radio,  and  therefore  if  you 
look  at  how  radio  does  it,  how  radio 
has  a  steady  flow  of  data  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  its  achievements,  how, 
wherever  you  touch  a  radio  man,  out 
of  his  pwcket  comes  a  survey  or  some 
information  whereby  he  can  prove 
that  radio  has  sold  ^is  type  of  goods 
and  where  he  can  prove  that  so  many 
p)eople  listen  to  this  program,  and  so 
on,  1  think  that  here  is  one  at  which, 
due  to  the  different  organization  of 
newspapers,  you  have  neglected  a 
great  number  of  possibilities. 

Who  Reads?  Who  Listeas? 


“First,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  been 
very  little  stressed  by  newsp>ap)er  in¬ 
terests  that  the  great  amount  of  radio 
listening  which  beyond  a  doubt  is 
going  on  all  the  time  is  very  much 
differentiated  by  the  cultural  level  of 
the  population.  The  upper-income 
groups  certainly  listen  much  less  to 
the  radio  than  the  lower-income 
groups,  and  there  is  a  great  possibility 
of  stepping  in  with  intelligent,  honest 
research  work,  and  showing  that  the 
population  strata  with  high  purchas¬ 
ing  power  have  still  a  definite  pref¬ 
erence  for  reading,  and  are  easier 
reached  by  print  tlum  by  radio. 

“So  you  have  here  a  possibility  to 


PUBLISHER 


although  the  evidence  on  this  point 
isn’t  quite  as  good  as  on  my  other 
four  points,  it  could  probably  be 
shown  by  more  systematic  studies 


Paper  Industry 
Planned  for  Brazil 


Washington,  D.  C.,  April  21— With 


that  the  whole  problem.  Should  ad-  cooperation  of  the  Brazilian  gov. 
vertising  money  go  into  radio  or  emment  and  largely  financed  by  tlj 


should  It  go  into  newspapers?  is  a  of  Brazil,  the  Klabin  interests 

wrong  question,  ^cause  most  likely  ^f  Sao  Paulo  have  completed  arranee. 
the  outstandmg  effects  of  propaganda  for  the  establishment  of  a  paLr 

Ktt  Kq  it  r*r*rr\mo»'r*iol  .  .  -  «  _  . 


be  it  political  or  be  it  commercial  j  industry  in  Southern  Br^ 

propaganda,  he  in  a  kind  of  clinching  utilizing  Parana  pine  as  raw  material 


show  that  there  are  certain  economic 
advantages  on  your  side. 

“Secondly,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  p>eople  who  read  newspapers  are 
better  informed  about  public  affairs 
than  pieople  who  only  listen  to  the 
radio.  We  have  just  recently  made  a 
survey,  a  very  careful  study  among 
young  pieople  of  school  grades  seven  to 
twelve,  and  we  could  very  convinc¬ 
ingly  show  that  those  young  people 
who  still  read  newspapers,  if  they  are 
examined  on  their  knowledge  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  are  much  better  informed 
than  those  who  only  Hsten  to  the 
radio. 

“Here,  as  every  one  at  this  moment 
wants  a  population  well  informed 
about  public  affairs,  you  could  drum 
up  a  lot  of  public  support  by  showing 
the  special  educational  possibilities 
which  are  implied  in  actual  reading 
and  not  only  in  listening. 

The  Case  of  Politics 

“The  third  point  on  which  data  are 
available,  and  which  surprises  me  so 
that  I  haven’t  heard  about  it  these 
last  few  months,  is  this  matter  of  po¬ 
litical  bias.  The  newspapers  have 
been  reproached  that  they  have  been 
able,  to  an  overwhelming  majority, 
to  be  on  the  Republican  side  during 
the  last  campaign.  Now,  don’t  mis¬ 
understand  me;  I  personally  regret 
that,  because  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
President  Roosevelt.  But  I  think  that 
the  newspapers  have  been  very  lame 
in  not  replying,  because  the  idea  of 
the  neutrality  of  radio  in  political 
matters  is,  I  think,  misunderstood.  It 
is  true  that  editorially  the  radio 
doesn’t  take  sides,  but  if  you  look  at 
the  actual  programs  at  the  height  of 
the  political  campaign  in  the  last 
Presidential  campaign,  you  will  find 
innumerable  areas,  counties,  whole 
states,  where  there  was  maybe  twice 
as  much  Republican  propaganda  on 
the  air  as  Democratic  propaganda, 
just  because  in  those  areas  the  Re¬ 
publicans  happened  to  spend  more 
money  on  radio.  No  one  has  made  the 
counter  study  against  the  surveys  of 
newspaper  content  to  show  how  many 
areas  had  much  more  Republican 
propaganda  because  there  was  more 
paid  for  it. 

That*  Who  Rraftr  Readiag 

“Fourth,  I  want  to  make  you  aware 
that  practically  all  studies  which  have 
been  made  on  the  differential  values 
of  reading  and  listening  have  shown 
that  people  who  know  how  to  read 
greatly  prefer  reading  to  listening. 
The  great  predominance  of  radio 
listening  at  this  moment  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  about  50%  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  at  this  moment  has  never  gone 
beyond  the  eighth  grade.  With  the 
rapid  progress  of  education,  however, 
we  can  covmt  on  people,  more  and 
more  people,  with  at  least  high-school 
education,  and  the  psychological  ad¬ 
vantage  of  reading  for  the  person 
who  knows  how  to  read  is  very  ob¬ 
vious,  and  has  come  out  of  very  many 
studies. 

“Here  again  you  have  never  taken 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  you  can 
point  to  the  rapidly  increasing  educa¬ 
tional  level  in  the  country  which  will 
probably  lead  to  a  great  expansion  of 
reading,  especially  if  you  realize  that 
wherever  a  school  budget  is  to  be 
voted  on  in  a  commimity  your  own  fu¬ 
ture  is  created. 

“Finally,  the  fifth  point  is  that 


S'  cuJ'Ks  "ra'dr'JdVr.tsiSS.:  •»  of  C™.' 

m6rc0 

“It  is  not  my  business  to  tell  you  a  j-  -  *  a  1 

how  to  run  you  own.  and  if  I  have  According  to  present  plans  this 

any  duty,  it  is  to  increase  the  under-  company  will  produ^  about  80%  of 


standing  and  the  scope  of  radio,  and  ®  needs  of  approxi- 

not  of  reading.  But  I  feel  very  mately  45.000  metric  tons  of  news-  | 


strongly  that  you  overlook  an  im-  print.  The  daily  outpmt  of  the  mill 
mense  possibility  to  get  public  support  probably  will  approach  400  tons,  di- 


and  actual  commercial  and  promo-  vided  into  120  tons  of  newsprint,  100 


tional  advantage,  because  you  have  no  loos  of  sulphite  pulp  and  about  15iJ 


real  research  attitude  or  research  or-  tons  of  wood  pulp.  In  some  loc; 


ganizations  which  could  be  compared  quarters  it  is  estimated  that  the  initii 


with  those  of  radio. 


production  of  the  plant  of  30,000  ton 


“I  think  that  the  question  ‘Has  of  newsprint  will  satisfy  only  about 
radio  helped  or  hindered?’  or  ‘Will  one-half  of  Brazil’s  requirements. 


radio  help  or  hinder  the  newspaper?’ 
is  one  the  answer  to  which  is  with  you. 
It  will  depend  upon  how  intelligently 


The  total  capital  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  plant  will  be  approximately 
$6,000,000,  of  which  the  Bank  of  Brazil 


the  newspaper  world  as  a  unit  acts  will  loan  more  than  one-half.  About 
toward  radio,  and  in  my  opinion,  one  $3,000,000  worth  of  equipment  and 


of  the  outermost  defense  lines  which  machinery  already  has  been  purchased 
you  have  badly  manned  is  your  whole  by  the  company  in  the  United  States, 


field  of  research.  There  can  be  facts  although  the  plant  is  not  expected  to 


dug  up  about  the  social  and  psycho-  begin 
logical  and  cultural  importance  of  years, 
print  which,  if  you  use  them  properly, 
will  tremendously  help  you  in  hold-  _  , 

ing  your  own  in  this  situation.  A.  1 


begin  production  before  two  or  three 


A.  H.  SAWYER  DIES 


rwmr-r  m  rwr  Albert  Hayden  Sawyer,  70,  senior 

ITU  TO  RE-VOTE  ON  AFL  director,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 


Indianapolis,  April  21  —  Headquar-  pany,  died  at  his  home  in  Newbury- 
ters  of  the  International  Typographical  port.  Mass.,  April  18.  A  graduate  of 


Union  announced  tonight  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
union  would  hold  a  referendum  of  former  treasurer  of  the  Florida  At- 


its  membership  on  May-21  on  whether  lantic  Coastwise  Canal,  and  memb«' 
to  rejoin  the  American  Federation  of  of  the  Engineers  and  Exchange  Clubs 
Labor.  of  Boston,  he  leaves  one  son. 


}  «  »  1 1  •  I 


^  \  •  I'  '  I . 


if  10,000  NEW  JOBS 
if  MORE  THAN  $41,000,000 
IN  DEFENSE  ORDERS 


Normally  •  rich,  retpontivo 
tola*  area,  the  SyrocuM 
market  takes  on  NEW 
importance  with  employ¬ 
ment,  monufoctvrins,  re¬ 
tail  trade  SOARING. 


THE  POST  -  STANDARD 
serves  this  big,  busy  mar¬ 
ket  and  ALL  Antral  New 
York,  with  constantly 
growing  acceptance  and 
effectiveness. 


SCHEDULE  the  newspaper 
offering  MOST  ECO¬ 
NOMICAL  COVERAGE 
of  RUYING  POWER. 


I  mm 

The  Post- Standard 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Representatives 


OR  APRIL  26,  1941 
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ALSOPand  KINTNER 


Good  reporters  whose  stuff 
is  well  written  r  .  .  . 

The  Alsop  and  Kintner  dispatches  from 
Washington  provide  highspots  of  exclu¬ 
sive  information  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  more  than  seventy 
newspapers  in  other  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  simultaneous  releases.  Their 
dispatches  appear  also  in  Canadian, 
British,  Australian  and  South  American 
newspapers. 

They  cover  the  American  front  with 
noses  for  news  and  understanding  of 
events. 

Five  times  each  week,  airmailed 
thirty ~  six  hours  before  release 


JOSEPH  ALSOP 


He  mokes  the  Government  come  olive  in  print  ond  lets 
others  see  the  political  process. 


ROBERT  KINTNER 

Economist  of  the  team  who  specializes  now  In  under* 
stondino  Government  defense  problems. 


IHetatb 


NEW YORK 


^tribune 


SYNDICATE 


230  West  41st  Street,  New  York  City 


SOUTH  AMERICA  ENGLAND 

Editors  Press  Service,  Inc.  C.  Patrick  Thompson 

220  East  42nd  Street  Bracken  Hill,  Peocehoven 

New  York  City  Sussex 


CANADA 

Miller  Services,  Ltd. 
302-303  McKinnon  Building 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


Picture -Editorials  Made 
People  Clean  Up  River 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  Took  Lead  in 
Overcoming  Resistance  to  Bond  Issue 
By  Illustrating  Foul  Conditions 


a  Dana,  a  Watterson — swept  all  before 
him.  Certain  among  us  here  cried  in 
their  beer  because  the  nearly  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  every  great  newspaper 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  Texas 
couldn’t  defeat  one  man.  Ostensibly, 
we  hated  him  so  much.  Of  course, 
now  most  of  xis  are  supp>orting 
him. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should 


History  of  AP 
To  Be  Produced 
As  Broadway  Ploy 


Dramatization  of  Oliver  Gramling's 
best-seller  history  of  the  Associated 
**  ‘‘AP,  The  Story  of  News,”  as  a 

.  .  .  —  - 1  in 

New  York  Monday  by  Oscar  Serlin, 
producer  of  ‘‘Life  With  Father"  and 
other  hits.  Mr.  Serlin  said  incidents 
from  the  history  of  the  world’s  oldest 

reflect  "that  organization  would  be  presented 
in  dramatic  form  to  portray  vividly 
the  impact  of  world  news. 

.  but  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager, 
everyone  knew  who  wrote  them.  You  signed  for  the  AP  after  W.  J.  McCam- 
expect  more  of  a  man  than  you  expect  bridge,  general  manager  of  Press  As- 
of  so  many  lines  of  type.  But  regard-  sociation,  Inc.,  AP  subsidiary,  and 

Mr.  Gramling,  PA’s  assistant  general 
manager,  had  arranged  sale  of  the 
dramatic  rights  to  Mr.  Serlin  after 

1-1  •  u  *  Naturally  we  have  kept  the  ^1-  six  months  of  negotiations, 

callmg  attention  to  the  pictures,  that  torial  use  of  the  picture  page  abso- 

*  "  I  I:.  lutely  precise;  no  politics;  never  pub-  ^  Story  to  lo  Adopted 

licity.  You  can’t  abuse  a  great  power;  “The  production  will  be  unique  in 
and  if  you’ll  use  it  you’ll  be  surprised  stage  annals,”  Mr.  Serlin  said  in  a 
how  strong  it  is.”  formal  statement.  “The  story  of  the 


worry 

about  the  decline  of  the  editorial.  It’s  d  j  i  ' 

probably  a  little  more  popular  now  Play .  was  announced 

*  X  x  ui-  .  1  1  X  „  .  f*^an  before  the  war — this  war,  I  mean. 

ANOTHER  Society  of  Editors  public  ment  had  failed  before.  So  we  used  And  it’s  interesting  to  note  that  the 

service  testimonial  was  served  up  pictures-and  they  were  pretty  hor-  strictly  technical  editors  who  bewail 

by  John  F.  LaRue,  managing  editor  nble  pictures.  We  frequently  de-  the  loss  of  editorial  prestige,  and  say 

of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  who  re-  bated  whether  it  was  quite  nice  to  put  that  the  columnists  have  taken  it  all  largest  cooperative  newsgather- 

lated  how  the  paper  had  won  several  such  pictures  before  Mr.  Citizen  at  away  from  them  never  '  ' 

non-political  but  highly  important  his  breakfast,  and,  alas,  his  morning  those  old  and  great  editors 'were 'the 
public  campaigns  by  uang  picture  glass  of  water.  influential  columnists  of  their  day. 

editorials.  The  old-fashioned  text  “We  used  the  scummiest  pictures  They  didn  ’t  sign  their  columns; 
editorials  had  been  used  by  the  En-  vve  could  find;  pictures  of  the  filthiest 
quirer  on  many  an  occ^ion  in  advo-  sewers  nearest  to  the  city  water 

cacy  of  bond  issues  for  improvements,  works;  pictures  that  almost  had  a  of  so  many  lines  of  type.  „ 

which,  under  Ohio  law,  must  be  ap-  stench;  micro  pictures  of  horrible  less  of  what  you  expect  from  a  picture, 

proved  by  65%  of  the  vote  cast,  little  monsters  found  among  the  it’s  there  before  you,  and  it  can’t  be 

Usually  the  bonds  weren’t  voted,  and  deadly  bugs  in  the  river.  And  we  denied, 

the  conditions  for  which  the  money  kept  repeating,  in  page  one  editorials 

was  needed  remained  unchanged.  calling  attention  to  the  pictures,  that 
For  instance,  the  pollution  of  Ae  this  is  what  you  drink. 

Ohio  River  above  and  below  Cincin-  _ •  * 

nati,  which  provided  the  occasion  for  ^  $,  oo 

the  first  successful  use  of  the  pictures  ^  always  believe  that  that 

as  big  editorial  guns.  How  this  was  campaign,  aided  manfully  by  all  the 

done,  and  how  the  same  technique  newspapers  up  and  down  the  river, 

has  been  employed  on  other  missions  has  won  a  victory  for  clean  water  that 

was  described,  in  part,  by  Mr.  LaRue  will  free  from  their  own  folly  the 

as  follows:  20,000,000  of  the  Ohio  River  water- 

lack-lreaking  Vote  Needed  shed. 

“The  use  of  the  picture  page  as  a  bond  issue?  I  don  t  remem- 

deliberate  editorial  force  is  not  ex-  her  the  vote.  It  was  close  to  three 

actly  new.  I  remember  at  one  of  o*'®- 

these  meetings  a  few  seasons  ago  “There  were  other  bond  issues, 
bragging  about  a  certain  campaign  School  bonds,  for  instance.  The  city 

in  which  the  Enquirer  had  knocked  school  system  which  everyone  had 

the  spots  off  of  resistance  to  a  vital  been  complacently  criticizing  as  the 

bond  issue  through  (to  the  editorial  country’s  most  extravagant  was  sud- 

purists)  a  flagrant  and  continuous  use  denly  found  to  be  short  of  teachers 

of  complete  picture  pages  as  editorials,  and  housing,  and  stoves,  and  facilities 

“When  this  particular  discussion  of  every  kind.  And  while  you  .should 

was  on,  we  were  bucking  an  Ohio  always  listen  twice  to  the  complaints 

law  which  requires  65%  of  the  total  of  an  educator— the  second  time  with 

vote  of  any  community  to  pass  a  bond  your  bad  ear  the  schools  really 

issue;  that  is,  65%  of  the  vote  on  the  needed  help. 

issue.  You  can  imagine  what  hap-  “So  we  tried  the  same  technique, 
pened  to  bond  issues;  it’s  pretty  hard  Again  it  worked.  The  school  bonds, 
to  interest  65%  of  the  registered  in  addition  to  an  extra  tax  levy,  went 
voters  in  spending  money  for  social  over  with  a  wide  margin  to  spare 

purposes.  over  the  65%.  After  all,  you  can 

“But  we  had  a  terrible  and  danger-  make  a  very  convincing  case  with 

ous  situation  at  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  pictures  of  kiddies  with  bare  legs 

along  the  whole  Ohio  river.  We  were  hovering  in  the  cold  of  an  auxiliary 

drinking  sewage.  It  was  filtered  and  shack  Of  course  they  might  not 

chemically  treated,  to  be  sure,  but  the  have  had  to  have  bare  legs,  but  that 

germ  content  of  the  river  water— vir-  seems  to  be  a  part  of  modern  educa- 


Medio  Records  for  the  tint  three  months  of  1941 
shows  The  Chronicle  FIRST  in  every  one  of  the 
eight  "Symmory  Clossiticotions"  of  advertising. 


■  I  I  ^  Retail 

I  in  General 

I  in  Automative 

^  in  Financial 

■  in  Total  Display 

I  in  Classified 

I  I  in  Legal 

.  _  1,  V  Li  X  in  TOTAL 

It's  nothing  new,  however — The  Chronicle  has  bee* 
FIRST  in  Honston  in  Advertising  and  Circwlation  ter 
28  yean. 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

National  Advertising 
Manager 


for  APRIL  26,  1941 
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Macfadden,  Cunningham 
Sign  for  Syndication 

By  STEPHEN  I.  MONCHAK 

BERNARR  macfadden.  famed  experiences  in  the  “Battle  of  Britain" 
magazine  publisher  who  recently  in  a  series  of  by-line  articles  being 
relinquished  active  management  of  released  currently  by  the  Star  News- 
his  publishing  enterprises  to  a  founda-  paper  Service,  Toronto,  according  to 
tion.  and  Bill  Cunningham,  who  is  F.  P.  Hotson,  a  representative  of  the 

SNS,  visiting  the  Waldorf  conventions 
this  week.  The  articles  are  being 
released  as  a  daily  series  throughout 
Canada  and  as  daily  articles  or  weekly 
magazine  pages  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  Hotson. 

Jack  Dempsey  Writes  lor  AP 
THE  AP  Feature  Service  is  sending 
to  afternoon  newspapers  an  eight- 
part  illustrated  series  on  how  to  box 
by  Jack  Dempsey,  former  heavy¬ 
weight  boxing  champion,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  M.  J.  Wing,  fea¬ 
ture  service  editor. 

Personals  and  Notes 
WESTBROOK  PEGLER,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  now  on 
vacation 


EDITOR  <S  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

.4pril  28-May  1 — Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  United  States.  29th 
annual  meeting.  Washington. 

May  l-.S — American  Assn,  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  conven¬ 
tion,  The  Homestead.  Hot 
Springs.  Va. 

May  1-3  —  Editors,  Short 
Course.  25th  annual.  University 
of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul. 

May  2-3  —  International  Af¬ 
filiation  of  Sales  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs,  annual  convention. 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto 
Canada. 

May  3-7 — American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Industrial  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Warwick, 
Philadelphia. 

May  ^7 — Minnesota  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  spring  con¬ 
vention.  Hotel  St.  Paul. 


Nicholson^  Crown 
Face  Louisiana 
Contempt  Charges 


Stiakt 

(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 

Helping  Hcmd 

THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  at¬ 
tracted  wide  reader  interest  through 
a  new  feature  known  as  the  “The 
Helping  Hand,”  which  has  resulted  in 
many  anonymous  gifts  for  needy 
families.  The  Inquirer  investigates 
the  plight  of  many  poor  persons  or 
families  and  tells  their  stories  in  the 
column  written  by  Lydia  Whitaker,  a 
staff  member.  Specific  needs  are 
listed  and  the  readers  are  asked  to 
write  to  Miss  Whitaker  if  they  care 
to  give  aid.  All  gifts  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  Inquirer  but  the  identi¬ 
ties  of  the  donor  and  the  recipient  are 
not  revealed  to  each  other.  Only  first 
names  and  initials  are  used  in  the 
column. 


Harold  Hayden  watching  Bernarr  Mac¬ 
fadden  sign  syndicate  contract. 

known  to  the  trade  as  the  highest 
paid  sports  writer  in  the  business, 
have  signed  to  write  daily  columns 
for  national  syndication  during  the 
past  week. 

Macfadden.  who  has  an  international 
reputation  as  an  editorialist  and 
physical  culturist,  signed  to  write  a 
column  six  times  a  week  for  the 
American  Editors  Syndicate,  whose 
offices  are  at  335  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Cunningham  With  UFS 

His  column,  which  will  discuss  cur- 


was 
guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  at  the 
Sir  Walter  Hotel. 
Raleigh,  N.  C.. 
la.st  week.  Peg- 
ler  had  been  in 
North  Carolina 
for  several  days 
touring  Fort 
Bragg  and  Char¬ 
lotte,  where  a 
new  air  base 
is  being  estab¬ 
lished.  After  the 
dinner  at  which 


New  Orleans  States  Editor-  Fathers  and  Sons  Feature 
ials  Cited  by  Mayor  .  .  < 

Hearing  Set  lor  April  28 


A  SERIES  of  photographs  entitled 
"Fathers  and  Sons  in  Business”  con¬ 
stitutes  an  interesting  feature  now 
New  Orleans,  La..  April  23— Leon-  appearing  in  the  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
ard  K.  Nicholson,  president  of  the  Daily  Globe. 

Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans  Under  the  pictures  appear  a  brief 
States,  and  James  Evans  Crown,  edi-  resume  of  the  age  of  the  businesses, 
tor  and  managing  editor  of  the  States,  buildings  in  which  first  located,  num- 
have  been  ordered  to  appear  before  ber  of  years  at  the  present  site,  and  a 
Civil  Judge  Nat  W.  Bond  Aoril  28  to  quick  summary  of  any  business  or 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  professional  training  the  fathers  and 
judged  in  contempt  of  court.  sons  may  have  had. 

The  action  against  the  newspaper  The  same  idea  might  be  applied  to 
publisher  and  editor  was  brought  in  mothers  and  daughters  in  business 
behalf  of  Mayor  Robert  S.  Maestri,  where  mother  and  daughter  might  own 
John  A.  Park.  Raleigh  Times  pub-  through  counsel.  The  Times-Picayune  ®  small  gift  shop  together  or  a  beauty 
Usher,  was  host.  Pegler  was  honor  and  States,  which  campaigned  vigor-  u*"  corsetry  salon, 
guest  at  a  smoker  in  the  Manteo  Room  ously  against  the  old  political  machine  The  series  has  been  highly  praised 


Weslbrook  Pegler 


rent  national  and  international  events  of  the  Sir  Walter.  Newspaper  men  headed  by  the  late  Huey  P.  Long  readers  and  by  the  various  busi- 

in  the  news,  ^will  make  its  debut  and  state  officials  were  present.  .  .  .  and  his  political  peers,  also  has  cam- 

early  in  May,  according  to  Harold  Dr.  George  Crane,  psychologist  and  paigned  against  the  city  administra- 

Hayden.  manager  of  AES.  It  will  daily  columnist  for  Hopkins  Syndicate  tion  of  Mayor  Maestri,  a  supporter  of 

average  around  600  words  daily.  and  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  Long  and  the  administration  which 
The  Macfadden  feature  is  the  first  News  Syndicate,  and  his  family  are  followed  his  death, 
prepared  for  national  distribution  by  at  Turkey  Run,  Ind.,  for  a  10-day  Specifically.  Mayor  Maestri  charges 
AES.  which  is  newly  formed.  Hayden  vacation.  .  .  .  A1  Capp,  creator  of  “L’il  that  the  States,  through  its  editorial 
formerly  was  on  the  sales  staffs  of  the.  Abner"  for  United  Feature  Svnd*- 
McNaught  Syndicate  and  Wide  World  cate;  William  French,  Boston  (Mass.) 

Photos.  Post  feature  writer,  and  Nell  Giles, 


ness  houses,  most  of  whom  are  also 
regular  advertisers  with  the  paper. 

Personal  Picture  Contact 

ELIZABETH  KEENEY  is  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Tribune,  a 
new  paper.  Just  before  Easter  she 


columns  and  cartoons  has  tried  to  had  a  number  of  cards  printed  resem- 
prejudice  the  public  and  the  courts  bling  society  invitations,  on  which  was 
against  the  defendants  in  the  suit  the  inscription  “Easter  Greetings  from 


Cunningham  has  signed  to  write  author  of  the  Boston  Globe’s  “Susan  brought  bv  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  Elizabeth  Keeney,  society  editor,  the 
for  United  Feature  Syndic.^te.  ac-  Be  Smooth”  column,  were  judges  of  recover  $920,000  in  cash  and  500  shares  Austin  Tribune." 

cording  to  an  agreement  reached  last  the  Miss  Stenographia  contest  at  the  of  stock  from  Maestri  and  the  Canal  In  the  upper  corner  of  the  card  was 

Friday  among  himself,  Robert  Choate,  second  annual  ball  of  the  United  Oil  Company.  pasted  a  thumb-nail  picture  of  the 

assistant  general  manager  of  the  Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  It  names  particularly  editorials  pub-  person  to  whom  the  cards  were  sent 
Boston  Herald,  and  George  A.  Carlin,  America  in  Boston  April  18.  .  .  .  Mar-  lished  in  the  States  on  April  8.  9  and  out,  usually  faces  cut  out  of  the  so- 
UFS  general  manager.  cel  Wallenstein,  managing  director  21,  declaring  these  utterances  false  eiety  pictures,  used  and  unused,  that 

Cunningham  has  a  long-term  con-  and  principal  owner  of  the  Planet  and  inflammatory  and  orejudicial  and  collect  on  a  society  editor’s  desk.  Be- 
tract  v/ith  the  Herald  at  $26,000  a  News  Service,  which  represents  Acme  attempts  to  put  the  defendants  in  a  cause  of  people  s  natural  interest  in 
year,  and  the  syndicate  contract  will  Newspictures  in  London,  left  New  false  light,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
run  concurrently  with  the  Herald  con-  York  April  23  aboard  the  Pan  Amer-  Mayor  Maestri  never,  he  says,  ob- 
tract.  which  became  effective  last  ican  Clipper  for  his  post  in  the  British  tained  a  cent  of  state  funds  in  con- 

March  16.  capital.  He  had  visited  his  wife  and  nection  with  operations  of  the  oil 

A  native  of  Dallas,  Tex..  Cunning-  family  here  during  the  last  three  company, 

ham  first  came  into  national  fame  as  weeks  and  rested  up  from  a  year  of 


EAGLE  DISMISSALS 


their  own  pictures,  the  cards  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention  from  the 
women  who  received  them  and  who 
also  appreciated  the  personal  gesture. 

Sports  editors,  drama  editors,  pic¬ 
ture  editors  and  various  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  could  use  the 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  unit  of  the 

•ij  .  4-  „  m  j  -.,1,4  greetings  to  the  people  they  contact  in 

guild  at  a  meeting  Tuesday  night  their  bLiness. 


accepted  the  final  proposals  of  the 
Schroth 


Advertising  salesmen  also  might 
find  that  potential  customers  would 


All-American  center  on  Dart-  “blitz”  of  London, 
mouth’s  football  team.  Before  leaving  ■ 

Dartmouth  he  had  a  war  record,  BOMBED  IN  BALKANS 

aving  left  college  in  1917  to  enlist  ^  group  of  American  newspaper 

army.  .  ,  _  ,  men  was  bombed  38  times  after  the  publisher,  Frank  D 

Aftei  graduation  from  Dartmout  German  invasion  began  on  Palm  Sun-  concessions  were  made  by  both  sides  rpmpmlTpr 

he  joined  the  Boston  Post  and  de-  Michael  Chiningo,  INS  cor-  in  negotiations  held  durhig  the  last  gesture. 

\eoped  such  a  tremendous  persoiwl  respondent,  formerly  at  Belgrade,  three  weeks  concerning  the  dismissal  ______  " 

o  owing  his  column  thatt  e  advised  Barry  Faris,  INS  editor-in-  of  39  employes  for  reasons  of  economy.  MOVES  OFFICES 

os  paid  him  $21^^  a  year.  Wm  e  ^  dispatch  sent  from  “some-  The  guild  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  Color  Production  Service,  Inc.,  and 

e  covers  sports,  his  column  is  of  a  ^h^re  in  Yugoslavia”  by  messenger  of  the  dismissals  in  various  depart-  Comic  Section  Advertising  Corpora- 
general  nature.  His  coverage  for  t  e  Budapest,  where  it  was  cabled  to  ments,  principally  editorial,  but  had  tion  moved  their  New  York  offices 
syn  icate  will  be  on  a  national  basis,  York  Wednesday.  It  was  the  disagreed  with  the  management  on  this  week  to  250  Park  Ave.,  Robert 

„  «•  E"  1  c  I  word  from  him  since  the  third  its  interpretation  of  the  contract  pri-  A.  Travis,  president,  announced.  In¬ 
flow  Air  Fighters  See  It  day  of  the  invasion.  Chiningo  said  he  ority  clause.  Several  voluntary  sub-  taglio  Service  Corporation,  of  which 

FOUR  aces  of  the  Royal  Canadian  lost  everything  in  the  flight  from  Bel-  stitutions  in  those  slated  for  discharge  Mr.  Travis  is  also  president,  remains 
Air  Force  are  telling  their  personal  grade  but  was  “happy  to  be  alive.”  were  made  by  the  guild.  at  the  old  location,  305  East  46th  St. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Boston  Transcript  to  End 
111- Year  Career  April  30 

Johnson  Publishes  Unprecedented  Advance 
Notice  of  Daily's  Impending  Death  .  .  .  Eleventh 
Hour  Eiiorts  to  Sell  Paper,  AP  Membership 


Conversing  et  the 
AP  luncheon,  left  to 
right:  Barry  Bingham, 
publisher,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and 
Times.  with  John 
Hoagland,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  and 
Mark  Ethridge,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  right. 


By  MAXWELL  FOX 

BOSTON.  April  23 — Shocked  Bos¬ 
tonians  learned  today  that  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  Transcript,  111  years  old, 
would  cease  publication  with  the  issue 
of  April  30.  Taking  the  public  into 
his  confidence  in  a  dramatic  and  un¬ 
precedented  advance  announcement 
of  a  newspaper’s  demise.  Richard  N. 
Johnson,  president  and  treasurer,  told 
of  the  Transcript’s  impending  death 
in  an  editorial,  published  opposite  the 
full  letter  explaining  the  dire  financial 
straits  of  the  business  to  stockholders. 

Johnson's  Swan  Song 

Johnson  stated,  in  part,  in  the  swan 
song: 

“Ordinarily  when  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  is  discontinued,  the  public  is 
not  notified  in  advance.  We  feel,  how¬ 
ever.  that  a  newspaper  is  a  public 
trustee.  As  such  it  should  report  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  its  stockhold¬ 
ers.  Our  readers  and  the  community 
should  be  given  the  same  opportunity 
as  its  owners  to  produce  any  sound 
alternative  to  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

“  .  .  .  For  111  years  the  Transcript 
has  been  closely  interwoven  with  the 
history  and  traditions  of  Boston  and 
America.  Throughout  these  years,  its 
roots  have  spread  deep  into  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  our  community  life.  Of  its 
unique  record  the  Transcript  is  proud. 

“But  tradition  alone  does  not  earn 
the  right  of  continued  existence.  If 
the  Transcript  today  was  only  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  past,  it  would  have  no 
place  in  the  life  stream  of  the  present. 
What  we  regret  and  feel  very  deep¬ 
ly,  is  the  loss  of  what  the  Transcript  is 
and  stands  for  today;  what  it  should 
be  and  would  be  tomorrow.  In  these 
dark  days  more  than  ever  before,  the 
need  is  paramount  for  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  policies  which  will  contribute 
to  that  kind  of  American  character 
and  manner  of  life  which  our  country 
was  destined  to  have  had.” 

Staff  Sticks  to  tho  End 

Johnson  called  a  surprise  meeting 
of  the  editorial  staff  Tuesday  afternoon 
after  the  paper  had  been  put  to  bed. 
Behind  closed  doors  of  the  city  room 
he  announced  that  the  paper  would 
have  to  cease  publication  after  April 
30,  unless  a  purchaser  or  backers 
stepped  in  to  save  it.  He  gave  the 
staff  a  choice  of  quitting  today  or 
continuing  one  more  week  in  the 
hope  of  saving  the  good-will  and  AP 
membership  until  new  capital  rallied 
to  the  Transcript’s  support.  By  ac¬ 
claim,  the  editorial  crew  voted  to 
stand  by  the  “ship”  until  the  very  last 
moment. 

In  today’s  editions,  the  Transcript, 
over  the  signature  of  Johnson,  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  to  stockholders,  which 
declared,  in  part: 

“The  company  lost  approximately 
$120,000  before  depreciation  for  the 
year  1940,  as  compared  with  approxi¬ 
mately  $168,000  before  depreciation 
for  the  eight-month  period  from  May 
1  to  Dec.  31,  1939. 

“The  Boston  Transcript  Financing 
Corporation  was  formed  in  February, 
1940  ‘to  provide  funds  for  Boston 
Transcript,  Inc.  at  such  times,  upon 
such  terms,  in  such  manner  and 
amounts,  and  for  such  purposes  as 
may  appear  advisable.’  ITie  officers, 


directors  and  stockholders  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  are  members  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  group  who  originally  fur¬ 
nished  the  capital  for  Boston  Tran¬ 
script.  Inc.,  in  the  spring*  of  1939.  As 
of  the  present  date  (April  23),  this 
corporation  has  loaned  to  Boston 
Transcript.  Inc..  $126,500  and  two 
stockholders  have  loaned  $25,000  di¬ 
rect  to  the  company.  These  loans 
are  in  the  form  of  demand  notes,  with 
interest  at  2%,  payable  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
principal. 

“During  the  spring  of  1940,  daily 
circulation  recovered  after  the  initial 
impact  of  the  price  increase  (Decem¬ 
ber,  1939),  from  about  17,000  to  over 
20,000  in  June,  with  Saturday  circu¬ 
lation  correspondingly  higher.  In 
September,  however,  circulation  failed 
to  recover  after  the  seasonal  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  period  as  it  normally 
does,  and  remained  thereafter  at  the 
low  summer  levels,  with  a  slight  de¬ 
clining  tendency.  The  average  Monday 
to  Friday  circulation  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year  was  15,788  and  21,304 
Saturdays.  The  increase  in  price, 
however,  had  saved  us  about  $10,000 
per  month  net.  from  increased  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  and  decreased  circu¬ 
lation  cost. 

AP  Mombership  Untold 

“Until  October,  1940,  full  possible 
economies  could  not  be  secured  with¬ 
out  dangerously  depleting  our  limited 
capital  by  large  payments  of  sever¬ 
ance  or  dismissal  pay  in  accordance 
with  our  contract  with  the  newspaper 
guild.  When  this  contract  expired 
last  October,  the  size  of  the  staff  was 
reduced  and  total  economies  of 
slightly  over  $10,000  per  month  were 
instituted  without  any  reduction  in 
wage  scales.  With  these  economies 
the  company  was  operating  without 
loss,  based  on  the  average  amount  of 
advertising  revenue  received  in  1940. 
However,  advertisers  have  continued 
to  reduce  their  linage  with  us. 

“We  made  every  effort,  both  in  and 
out  of  Boston,  to  sell  our  assets  as  a 
going  concern,  before  good-will,  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  Associated  Press 
membership  could  be  jeopardized  by 
the  discontinuance  of  publication.  Up 
to  now,  no  purchaser  has  been  found. 

“Since  we  do  not  have  the  money 
to  carr>’  on  operations  beyond  the 
end  of  this  month,  your  directors  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  decision  that 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  dis¬ 
continue  publication.  Accordingly, 


we  have  given  a  week’s  notice  to  our 
employes  and  have  notified  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  last  issue  of  the  Transcript 
will  be  published  Wednesday,  April 
30. 

“Other  than  notes  to  our  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  the  Boston  Transcript  Financ¬ 
ing  Corporation,  our  only  debts  are 
our  current  bills.  We  expect  that 
these  will  be  paid  off  in  full  from 
collections  in  the  month  of  May. 

“For  myself,  your  directors  and  our 
management,  I  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  your  support  during 
a  difficult  battle.  We  can  only  hope 
the  efforts  we  have  made  towards  a 
better  paper  in  Boston  will  have  their 
effect,  as  I  know  you  join  me  in  say¬ 
ing  that  a  press  of  the  highest  order 
is  vital  to  the  future  of  America.” 

In  One  Family  a  Century 

At  the  death  of  George  Snell  Man- 
dell,  president  of  the  Transcript  Cor¬ 
poration  Aug.  11,  1934.  George  Eustis 
Stephenson,  assistant  treasurer  and 
business  manager,  carried  on  as  the 
remaining  representative  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  which  controlled  the  paper  for 
more  than  100  years. 

William  F.  Hines  came  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  1934  as  publisher  and  he  ef¬ 
fected  economies  and  changes  in  pol¬ 
icy  designed  to  improve  the  financial 
status  of  the  paper.  He  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  March.  1936. 
Again  Mr.  Stephenson  carried  on  as 
top  man  until  May  24.  1937,  when 
Powell  M.  Cabot  came  in  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  representative  of  a  re¬ 
financing  group.  He  remained  until 
September  of  the  following  year,  but 
meanwhile  Lincoln  O’Brien,  now 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Clare¬ 
mont  (N.  H.)  Eagle,  succeeded  him 
as  publisher  on  Aug.  2,  1938. 

Mr.  Cabot  severed  his  connection 
the  following  month  when  the  Tran¬ 
script  went  into  bankruptcy  under 
77-B.  O’Brien  introduced  the  “news- 
cope,”  summarizing  the  day’s  news 
on  page  one,  and  carried  in  the  final 
editions.  The  newscope,  inaugurated 
July,  1939,  is  still  a  feature  of  the 
paper.  O’Brien  also  introduced  a 
four-page  picture  roto  section  in  the 
Saturday  editions,  two  months  after 
he  took  over  as  publisher,  and  this 
ran  Oct.  12,  1938  to  March  15,  1939. 
O’Brien,  son  of  the  famed  Robert 


At  the  small  dailies 
session  of  the  ANPA 
Tuesday,  left  to  right 
were:  Cranston  Will¬ 
iams,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  ANPA; 
Prank  S.  Hoy,  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Sun  Jour¬ 
nal;  and  Prank  E. 
Phillips,  manager  of 
the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Lincoln  O'Brien,  was  made  executive 
editor  on  May  1,  1939  and  resigned 
Sept.  20  of  that  year.  The  paper  was 
taken  out  of  bankruptcy  May  1,  1939. 

Advertisers  Sounded  Out 

Meanwhile,  Richard  N.  Johnson,  the 
present  publisher,  came  to  the  Tran¬ 
script  on  March  6.  1939  representing 
new  capital,  including  some  of  his 
own.  He  advanced  the  newsstand 
price  of  the  daily  paper,  on  Dec.  5. 
1939  from  three  cents  to  five  cents  and 
the  following  Saturday's  paper  was 
raised  from  five  to  10  cents.  Adver¬ 
tising  rates  were  increased  slightly 
at  the  same  time. 

Twice  the  local  advertisers  have 
been  canvassed  to  sound  out  their 
reaction  to  both  a  reduction  of  news¬ 
stand  price  from  five  to  three  cents 
and  again  from  five  to  two  cents.  In 
neither  case  could  the  management 
obtain  any  assurance  that  advertisers 
would  increase  their  budgets  substan¬ 
tially  because  of  the  presumed  circu¬ 
lation  increase  that  might  result  from 
such  a  move. 

The  Transcript  circulation,  during 
its  history,  has  ranged  from  a  high  of 
about  40,000  to  a  low  of  approximately 
15,000. 

Among  the  famous  personalities 
identified  with  the  history  and  legend 
of  the  Transcript  are  John  P.  Mar- 
quand.  H.  T.  Parker  (nationally  famed 
drama  editor),  Brooks  Atkinson,  now 
of  the  New  York  Times:  Gluyas  Wil¬ 
liams,  Robert  Benchley,  Lucius  Beebe, 
and  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
who  received  his  early  political  insight 
by  covering  City  Hall  for  the  Tran¬ 
script. 

'  The  Transcript  abovmds  in  legend. 
Most  famous  story  is  that  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  several  Boston  newspaper¬ 
men  to  the  domicile  of  a  Back  Bay 
Brahmin.  The  butler  eyed  the  group, 
then  announced  to  his  mistress  in  a 
voice  that  could  be  heard  by  the 
visitors:  “Madame,  there  are  some  re¬ 
porters  outside  and  a  gentleman  from 
the  Transcript.” 

FRED  A.  MALLERY 

Fred  Arthur  Mallery,  80,  for  msiny 
years  make-up  editor  and  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
died  April  22  at  his  home  in  Passaic. 
N.  J.  Born  in  Erie.  Pa.,  he  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Erie  Gazette 
as  a  reporter  in  1880.  He  was  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  News  before  he 
bought  the  Erie  Gazette,  which  he 
sold  in  1890.  He  joined  the  New  York 
Morning  World  staff  and  after  serving 
as  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  he 
went  to  the  Journal  in  1897.  He  spent 
more  than  three  decades  on  Hearst 
papers  before  he  retired  in  1928. 

CAPT  HEADS  CENSUS 

Washington,  April  22  —  President 
Roosevelt  nominated  James  C.  Capt 
today  to  succeed  William  L.  Austin 
as  Director  of  the  Census.  Mr.  Capt 
has  been  with  the  bureau  since  the 
summer  of  1939. 
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IT  ALL  BOILS  DOWN  TO  A  S-LEHER  WORD 


MORRIll’S  VITAL  NW  COLOR  THAT  SPARKS  ROYINC-ACTION 


...  ( 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CC 

f D? I.\V« “ ^ C O R P o R  A T I r 

SIXTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORE  tt 

NORWOOD.  MASS  ^*V®**^* 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  .  PHILA..  P 

PRANCISCO.  CA 
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WHERE  YOU  CAN  MAKE  COLOR  COUNT- 


Now  a  fascinating  new  approach  to  the  basic  problems  of 
designing . . .  plating . . .  reproducing  smashing  newspaper 
color  advertisements  that  dominate  by  sheer  vivid  power. 
Brilliant  new  inks,  and  a  completely  new  technique  for  using 
them— the  result  of  months  of  research  by  Morrill  chemists  and 
r.ewsprinting  experts.  Visualized  for  you  in  a  dominating  pres¬ 
entation  that  literally  sparks  ideas  for  utilizing  and  selling 
COLOR  in  your  newspaper— right  now! 


DON’T  FAIL  TO  SEE  THIS 
UNIQUE  DEMONSTRATION 

'*'*  ***  ••■“‘‘•"I  N«w  Color*. 
Ufoblo  in  Hundrods  ol  Vat- 


*bo  Now  Layout  Rouiino 
that  Simplifies  Preparation 
of  Copy  by  Adeertiter  and  Agency 
for  Black.and.One.Color  Adeer* 


^  Hew  Your  Paper  Can  Now 
Faithfully  Bepreduce  the 
Exact  Shades  el  Color  Selected  by 
the  Adeertiser  for  His  Entire  List 

....  and  Score*  of  Other  New 
1  Benefits  from  This  Improved 
[  Color  Advertising  Technique 


It  at  Retail  Connlers.  Any  Morrill  Repreteniative  will  gladly  dem- 
onslrate  MorriH't  New  Concept  ol  Color  for  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Ark  your  nearest  Morrill  Branch  Office. 
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EDITCn  (S  PUBLISHER 


Hillman,  Bigger s,  Tell 

Of  Defense  Progress 

A  PROGRAM  of  the  ASNE  that  was  short  and  less  than  15,000  men.  out- 
studded  with  information  on  national  side  of  the  soft  coal  fields,  are  now 
defense  problems  and  progress,  ended  striking  in  industries  affecting  national 
Friday  afternoon  with  addresses  by  defense. 

Sidney  Hillman,  director  of  the  labor  A  plea  that  editors  and  members  of 

division  of  OPM.  and  John  D.  Biggers.  the  public  seek  to  learn  the  facts 

director  of  the  production  division  of  about  industrial  troubles  before  sad- 

the  same  organization.  Both  brought  dling  the  blame  entirely  on  organized 

to  the  meeting  such  a  wealth  of  factual  labor. 

material — largely  of  an  encouraging  By  Mr.  Biggers: 

nature — on  the  present  status  of  the  The  ship-building  program  is  run- 

defense  effort  that  Editor  &  Publisher  ning  ahead  of  schedule,  and  is  now 

believes  its  readers  who  were  not  at  being  emphasized. 

the  Washington  meeting  may  find  the  Aircraft  production  plans  call  for 
texts  of  their  addresses  more  service-  expansion  of  the  industry  from  a  total 
able  than  a  summary.  of  $279,000,000  in  1939  to  more  than 

While  both  texts  are  given  in  sub-  $4,000,000,003  in  1942 — the  equivalent 
stance,  the  highlights  for  quick  read-  of  the  automotive  industry's  growth 
ers  are:  between  1910  and  1940. 

By  Mr.  Hillman:  Expansion  of  ordnance  production 

Co-operation  of  Government,  indus-  by  14,000  per  cent  over  the  average 
try,  and  organized  labor  in  the  training  of  the  past  20  years  is  already  under- 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  skilled  way,  involving  the  development  of 
workmen  for  defense  needs.  many  sub-contract  operations. 

Mobilization  of  necessary  skills,  and  Ordnance  production  is  ahead  of 


schedule,  but  the  year  s  plans  call  for  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
increases  of  100  to  1.000  per  cent  by  lems  here  involved.  For  instance,  the 
the  end  of  1941 — increases  which  the  Army  and  Navy  have  so  far  placed 
OPM  expects  to  realize.  contracts  for  $2,400,000,000  worth  of 

Tank  production  is  being  purposely  planes,  engines  and  parts,  calling  for 
held  back  slightly  to  give  priority  to  the  deliverj-  of  over  15.000  planes  by 
other  more  necessary  items,  but  13-  Oct.  31,  1941.  with  an  even  greater 
ton  tanks  are  already  in  production  number  to  follow  within  the  next  12 
and  five  new  plants  will  soon  under-  months.  Now,  when  defense  appro- 
take  construction  of  the  medium  26-  priations  were  first  approved  by  Con- 
ton  machines.  gress,  the  final  assemblers  of  airplanes. 

Necessity  for  public  understanding  propellers,  and  engines  employed  only 
of  the  program  was  emphasized — in  117,000  workers.  On  Jan.  1,  1941.  the 
agreement  with  Mr.  Hillman  that  that,  number  of  workers  employed  was 
rather  than  new  laws,  was  the  best  185,000,  an  increase  of  58  per  cent.  At  > 
cure  for  strikes.  present,  220.000  workers  are  employed. 

Both  texts  follow:  But  these  are  not  yet  enough.  In 

“We  in  the  Labor  Division,  first  in  order  to  meet  the  delivery  schedules 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com-  for  planes  to  be  completed  by  Oct. 
mission  and  now  in  OPM.  are  seeking  31  of  this  year,  a  total  of  389.000  work- 
daily,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  enable  ers  will  be  required.  This  means  that 
management,  government  and  labor  170.000  new  employes — fully  qualified 
to  work  together  to  achieve  the  utmost  — must  be  added  to  the  existing  pay 
limit  of  our  productive  capacity,”  Mr.  rolls  of  the  American  airplane  industry 
Hillman  said.  in  the  next  seven  months. 

“When  defense  orders  are  placed,  “The  problem  is  equally  great,  prob- 
the  first  problem  with  which  we  deal  ably  even  greater,  in  shipbuilding, 
is  that  of  labor  requirements;  that  is  Our  present  schedule  calls  for  the 
to  say,  what  qualified  workers  will  be  building  of  1,120  naval  and  mercantile 
called  for,  how  many,  and  when  and  vessels,  of  which  256  are  to  be  de- 
where  they  will  be  needed.  livered  by  Dec..  1941,  the  emergenc>' 

“I  should  like  to  give  you  some  (Continued  on  jyage  60) 


reduction  of  the  time  normally  needed 
to  train  new  specialists. 

Negotiation  of  a  stabilization  agree¬ 
ment  among  all  shipyards,  outlawing 
strikes  and  lockouts  and  providing  for 
continuous  production  during  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputes. 

Declaration  that  industrial  accidents 
reduce  defense  production  more  than 
strikes,  which,  he  said,  have  been  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  in  settling 
disputes. 

Assertion  that  strikes  are  on  the 
wane  and  that  the  present  industrial 
situation  promises  fewer  disturbances. 
Strikes,  he  said,  have  been  few  and 


A  Good  Market 
ALWAYS 
A  Better  Market 

TODAY 


ELIZABETH 

(Sew  Jersey) 

MARKET 

PAYROLLS 
UP  56% 

EMPLOYMENT 
/.V  UP  32% 

I.iK'al  merchants  report  the 
biggest  volume  of  business 
since  pre-depression  years. 
They  attribute  this  activity  to 
wider  employment  and  in¬ 
creased  wages. 

This  Increased  Spend¬ 
ing  Power  can  OSLY 
he  reached  through  the 

eii^abctl)  Daili)  Journal 

Covering  all  of 
Eastern  Union  County 
Sdlional  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO..  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
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For  more  than 
50  jeans 
this  has  heen 
the  leading 
newspaper  in 
its  field 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

EXAMINER 


(Co-Winner,  ^^Safest  City^^  Award,  1940) 


I'his  adivrtiscmrnt  is  puhlishcd  in  the  hope 
that  Kansas  C.itv's  achievement  may  Ih’  an 
inspiration  to  other  cities  a  here  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  hare  not  yet  In-en  brought  irithin  the 
same  deg.rei'  of  contr<d . 


KANSAS  CITY  REDUCED  its  traffic  deaths  o3  per  cent 
in  1959.  In  the  face  of  that  tremendous  reduction,  it  achieved 
a  further  slice  of  25  per  cent  in  1940.  In  1958  there  were 
69  traffic  deaths.  In  1959  there  were  52.  In  1940  there  were 
only  24.  Traffic  officials  point  to  this  as  one  ot  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  ever  accomplished  in  any  large  city. 

Authorities  in  Kansas  City  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  a  great  share  of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  local  news¬ 
papers,  and  especially  to  the  Kansas  City  Star  for  its  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts.  Even  the  war,  they  point  out,  has  tailed  to 
push  traffic  safety  from  the  front  page. 

“We  still  feel,”  says  T.  J.  Sebum,  Traffic  Engineer,  “that 
the  increased  support  of  the  local  press  was  the  one  great 
change  which  came  over  Kansas  City  when  we  started  our 
program  in  November,  1958,  and  which  has  since  resulted 
in  two  Grand  Awards.” 

Officials  in  Kansas  City  have  been  interviewed  frequently 
by  reporters  from  other  cities  and  they  always  pointed  out 
that  the  local  press  can  make  or  break  a  safety  campaign. 
If  the  papers  choose  to  follow  the  lines  of  constructiv'e  re¬ 
porting  such  as  Kansas  City  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  two 
and  one-half  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  reduction  in 
accidents  can  be  obtained.  If,  however,  they  attempt  to 
crusade  for  a  particular  sign,  a  particular  method  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  or  ior  some  other  minor  item,  the  safety  campaign 
in  that  city  will  fail. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


trialists  and  labor  leaders,  the  Labor  “Now  let  us  consider  another  ex-  tire  coast.  It  further  provides  for  a 
[ears  of  Division  set  up  its  training  within  in-  ample  of  this  triple  teamwork.  This  is  six-day,  48-hour  week.  The  agree- 

dustry’  program.  This  program  has  the  stabilization  program  for  the  all-  ment  also  provides  for  no  strikes,  no 

greatly  shortened  the  time  require-  important  industry  of  ship  building,  lockouts,  and  no  restrictions  upon  pro- 

continued  from  page  58  ment  for  learning  highly  involved  and  designed  to  keep  it  at  full-pitch  pro-  duction,  along  with  provisions  for 

_  delicate  operations.  It  is  under  the  duction  for  the  duration  of  the  emer-  settling  disputes  without  work  stop- 

jj  ,  direction  of  training  specialists  bor-  gency.  On  November  27  last,  there  pages  for  the  period  of  the  emergency, 

^  greater  j-owed  from  leading  industries.  They  was  set  up  within  the  Labor  Division  Here  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 

d  t  assisted  by  a  committee  of  six  ad-  the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Com-  advanced  labor  -  management  group 

in  ®  visers  from  organized  labor  and  six  mittee.  Its  membership  consists  of  agreements  ever  entered  into.  It  may 

^  e)  is  emp  oying  *  from  management — and  all  policies  so  shipyard  employers  on  the  East  Coast,  well  serve  as  a  model,  not  only  for 

't  ^  tha  ^um  er  aj.rived  at  have  been  by  unanimous  Great  Lakes.  Gulf,  and  West  Coast;  other  shipbuilding  zones,  but  for  other 

*  ^  .  j  ...  agreement  between  labor  and  man-  representatives  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.  industries. 

^  ^  fh”  tb  y®  agement.  and  C.  I.  O.  unions  whose  members  “Now  this  story  of  teamwork  has 

!^ged  *t  setToM  “The  I^abor  Division  is  now  vigor-  work  in  the  shipyards;  and  the  U.  S.  yet  another  phase — the  selection  of 

vide  for  th  ddf  ^^f  °^^y  this  program  from  22  Navy  and  Maritime  Commission.  This  sites  for  new  defense  plants.  To  head 

e  a  1  ion  o  district  centers  throughout  the  nation.  Committee  sponsored  a  conference  off  any  unnecessary  migration  of  la- 

F  ,  ,  .X  fP”  Each  district  representative  is  assisted  covering  all  private  shipyards  on  the  bor  and  the  consequent  cost  of  pro- 

.  ,  j  ^y  advisers — one  from  the  A.  F.  Pacific  Coast,  yards  which  are  now  viding  new  housing,  sanitation,  school. 

IS  e  eman  .  n  uis-  one  from  the  C.  I.  O..  and  two  occupied  on  $667,000,000  worth  of  de-  and  hospital  facilities,  the  Labor  Divi- 

^  r  industrial  management.  fense  orders.  sion  has  lent  its  aid  in  the  choice  of 

«t  eleven  monSis.^Ab^t  directing  our  Koeping  Shipyards  at  Work  sites  for  new  defense  plants, 

will  be  in  manufacturing  attention  to  the  problem  of  those  “The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  “Altogether,  the  ^bor  Division  haa 
About  2  500  of  these  must  workers  who  have  been  denied  em-  to  fashion  a  uniform  agreement  cov-  collected  detailed  information  on  the 
lied'  but  only  about  300  of  ployni®*it  because  of  their  color  or  ering  all  essential  matters  of  produc-  location  of  the  labor  supply,  in  rela- 
e  available  locally  The  respect  also  we  of  the  tion  and  employment  relations.  On  tion  to  approximately  150  new  plants 

t  either  be  sunnlied  bv  Labor  Division  have  urged  coopera-  April  11  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime  or  plant  expansions  recommended  by 
?ing  in  new  workers  from  groups  from  the  very  be-  Commission  together  with  the  0PM  the  War  or  Navy  Departments. 

:  special  training  of  local  ginning  to  insure  the  full  utilization  approved  this  agreement.  It  provides  Teamwork  Is  Essential 

of  our  man-power  as  well  as  our  idle  a  basic  hourly  wage  for  skilled  me-  “De.spite  these  many  evidences  of 
)S  then  did  we  take  to  facilities.  chanics  and  was  adopted  for  the  en-  (Continued  on  page  62) 


ery  time  we 
It  ourselves 
I  on  a  pedestal 
e  blush  with 
pride! 


STIll  ANOTHIR  ALL. TIME  HIGH  for  ony  ll-month 
poriod  in  history. 


Doring  tho  first  gwortor  of  1941  .  Jonoory,  Fobrwory 

ond  Morch,  tho  Stor-TImos  doily  ovorogo  not  poid  drew* 
lotion  cllmhod  to  16S.OS3*.  An  ALL-TIME  HIGH  for  ony 
O-month  poriod  in  Stor-Timos  history. 


Morch  wos  tho  99th  CONSECUTIVE  MONTH  In  which  tho 
Stor.Tlmos  clrcvlotion  showod  on  Incrooso  ovor  tho  somo 
month  of  tho  provious  yoor. 


Tor  tho  sis  months  onding  Morch  31#  1941#  tho  Stor* 
TImos  dolly  ovorogo  not  pold  circulation  roochod 
163#St5*.  ANOTHER  ALL-TIME  HIGH  for  any  A-month 
poriod  In  history. 


N«tion«//y  represented  by  Georye  A.  McOevitt  Co. 


Owners  end  epereters  of  KXOK.. .  NBC  8esic  Bloo 
630  iri/orycles . . .  5000  wefts  dey  end  nifbt 


Eor  tho  19  months  onding  March  31#  1941#  tho  Star-Ttmos 
daUy  ovorogo  not  paid  circulation  roochod  141#39A**. 


for  APRIL  26,  1941 
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FIVE  WAYS 

to  improve  a  newspaper 


THE  WOOD  STEEL  PRESS 

Believing  that  a  newspaper  press  should  be  an  extremely  long¬ 
term  investment,  this  Company  introduced  all-steel  press  con¬ 
struction.  The  splendid  service  of  Wood  Steel  Presses  now  in 
use  proves  the  soundness  of  this  Wood  policy. 


WOOD  FULL-SPEED  AUTOPASTER 

“  Greatly  increased  production,  without  increased  running  speed. 
Later  starts,  earlier  finishes.  Less  newsprint  waste.  Better  print¬ 
ing  (resulting  from  uniformity  of  press  operation).  And,  final¬ 
ly,  successful  experience  .  .  .  nearly  500  Autopasters  in  service. 


WOOD  AUTOPLATE  MACHINES 

For  mass  production,  the  Automatic  Autoplate,  which  produces 
four  plates  a  minute.  Equally  well  liked  in  their  fields  are  the 
Junior  and  Pony  Autoplates  (Standard  and  Heavy-Duty).  All 
models  insure  good  plates  and  dependable  operation. 


WOOD  HEAVY-DUTY  AUTOSHAYER 

Another  profitable  machine  for  the  metropolitan  newspaper, 
built  for  the  hardest  service.  Both  roughing  and  finishing  cuts 
are  employed  in  shaving  each  plate  .  .  .  and  plates  can  be  shaved 
a  second  time  without  removal  from  the  arch. 


without 

—  I  VACUUM 


I OVINGI 


WITH 

V.ACUUM 


WOOD  VACUUM  EQUIPMENT 

Applicable  to  Automatic,  Junior,  and  Standard  and  Heavy-Duty 
Pony  Autoplate  Machines,  new  or  old.  Promotes  cleaner  print¬ 
ing  of  type  and  pictures,  and  blacker  solids.  Prevents  mat 
creeping  and  banishes  light  spots  due  to  buckles  in  the  mat. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP’N 


Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


New^  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue 
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ASNE  Hears  of 
Defense  Progress 

continued  from  page  60 


cooperation  between  management,  la¬ 
bor,  and  government.  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  much  the  general  public 
knows  about  this  day-by-day  team¬ 
work.  Yet.  if  there  had  not  been  a 
single  strike  in  any  defense  industry, 
cmd  the  kind  of  cooperation  which  I 
have  been  describing  had  not  existed, 
there  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
slowing  up  of  our  defense  effort  to¬ 
day. 

“I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  you 
will  agree  that  this  quiet  teamwork 
deserves  full  recognition. 

Accidents  Cut  Production 

“Without  attempting  in  any  way  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  strikes, 
may  I  point  out  several  factors  which 
are  serious  threats  to  defense  produc¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  amount  of  time 
lost  through  industrial  accidents, 
avoidable  accidents,  is  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  strikes.  The  amount 
of  time  lost  through  unnecessary  la¬ 
bor  turnover  alone  is  many  times  that 
lost  through  strikes.  There  is  also  a 
huge  loss  of  efficiency  and  man-hours 
of  work  arising  from  inadequate  hous¬ 
ing.  All  these  losses  are  for  the  most 
part  avoidable.  If  we  are  going  to 
speed  labor’s  contribution  to  defense, 
we  must  devote  to  all  these  problems 
the  same  kind  of  teamwork  we  have 
given  to  other  phases  of  labor’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  defense. 

“Now  let  us  consider  the  highly - 
publicized  question  of  strikes.  People 
tend  too  often  to  assume  that  this 
alone  comprises  labor’s  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  defense  program  and 
that  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes 


is  the  only  endeavor  in  which  the 
Labor  Division  is  engaged.  From  what 
you  have  just  heard,  it  is  clear  that, 
on  the  contrary,  this  is  only  a  part 
of  our  activity  although  the  most 
highly  publicized  part. 

“I  wonder  how  well-known  is  the 
fact  that  most  industrial  disputes  are 
settled  without  any  stoppage.  Every 
week  hundreds  of  labor  contracts  ex¬ 
pire  and  are  renewed  without  evok¬ 
ing  even  a  ripple. 

“The  strike  problem  is  one  of  en¬ 
abling  management  and  labor  to  im¬ 
prove  and  perfect  their  arrangements 
of  voluntary  cooperation  rather  than 
of  new  laws. 

Strikes  Few  and  Short 

"Two  strikes  of  great  importance 
developed  within  the  last  month.  One 
of  these.  Ford,  is  now  settled.  This  is 
not  the  time  or  place  to  comment  on 
the  merits  of  that  situation.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  was  settled  locally  and 
speedily.  Unless  machinery  for  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  cooperation 
were  already  at  hand,  this  strike 
might,  and  in  former  days  would  have, 
developed  into  long,  drawn-out  strife. 
The  other  major  dispute  is  coal.  How¬ 
ever,  let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
workers  voluntarily  offered  to  con¬ 
tinue  work  in  the  mines  and  negotiate, 
provided  the  agreement  ultimately  ar¬ 
rived  at  was  made  retroactive.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  settled  without 
substantial  interference  with  our  de¬ 
fense  effort. 

“I  believe  that  the  most  interesting 
phase  of  strikes  is  that  the  few  that 
have  taken  place  were  of  short  dura¬ 
tion  and  only  in  a  very  few  instances 
have  the  actual  strikes  interfered 
with  national  defense. 

“At  the  present  moment  the  indus¬ 
trial  relations  picture  is  far  more 
favorable  than  at  any  other  time  of 


equal  industrial  activity.  Despite  the 
vast  and  ever-increasing  expansion  of 
industry,  strikes  are  becoming  fewer 
and  of  shorter  duration.  Exclusive  of 
coal,  there  are  approximately  15,000 
workers  on  strike  at  the  present  time 
in  all  industries  affecting  national  de¬ 
fense. 

"’This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  well-establLshed  fact  that 
every  rise  in  industrial  activity  has 
heretofore  been  accompanied  by  a 
rise  in  industrial  disputes  leading  to 
stoppages. 

“This  record  is  all  the  more  amazing 
in  view'  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
2.000.000  additional  employees  have 
gone  to  work  since  last  May.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  them  are  work¬ 
ing  long  and  extra  hours  in  many  in¬ 
dustries.  notably  in  aircraft,  shipbuild¬ 
ing.  and  machine  tools,  where  week¬ 
end  black-outs  are  fast  being  elimi¬ 
nated.  We  have  always  placed  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  urgent  need  for  continu¬ 
ous  production. 

Defense  Board  Formed 

“With  the  rapid  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction,  we  recognized  the  need  for  a 
board  similar  to  the  old  Taft-Walsh 
Board  of  the  World  War.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  together  with  other  governmental 
agencies  recommended  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  present  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board.  Since  it  has  come 
into  existence  a  few  weeks  ago  eleven 
cases  have  been  certified  to  it.  Ten 
have  been  heard  and  in  nine  cases 
production  has  been  resumed,  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  more  aggravated  situ¬ 
ations. 

“In  the  strikes  which  have  occurred, 
surely  we  have  no  right  to  place  the 
blame  upon  labor  writhout  carefully 
informing  ourselves  as  to  the  under¬ 
lying  reasons.  When  large  profits  are 
reported  in  the  press,  labor  justly  feels 
it  is  entitled  to  some  fair  share  of 


them.  When  labor  is  denied  various 
ri^ts  guaranteed  to  it  by  law.  labor 
cannot  be  expected  to  sit  by  without 
protest. 

“An  honest  and  fair  appraisal  o[ 
any  strike  requires  careful  diagnosis 
No  one  can  reasonably  assume  that 
these  stoppages  that  have  occurred 
are  entirely  the  fault  of  labor.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  picket  line  is  more 
dramatic  than  a  decision  of  a  board 
of  directors  does  not  relieve  us  of  the 
obligation  for  clear  and  fair  analysis. 

“The  great  majority  of  American 
employers  share  with  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  labor  unions  the 
credit  for  the  unusually  small  number 
of  strikes  in  the  last  year,  I  wish  to 
say  further  I  feel  safe  in  assuring  you 
that  there  will  be  even  fewer  strikes  if 
that  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
management  and  labor  will  continue 
in  the  coming  months. 

Many  Bargaining  Pacts 

“Among  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
present  harmonious  state  of  affairs 
which  prevails  by  and  large  between 
labor  and  management,  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  growth  of  collective  agreements 
in  American  industry  during  the  re¬ 
cent  years.  This  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  industries  that  are 
today  concerned  with  defense.  Issues 
which  in  former  years  gave  rise  to 
strikes  are  now  settled  through  ma¬ 
chinery  set  up  in  collective  agree¬ 
ments  between  organized  labor  and 
management. 

“Even  more  important  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  the  patriotism  and  vision 
of  the  leadership  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  organized  labor.  They  have  un- 
stintingly  given  their  support  to  the 
defense  program.  They  have  done  this 
from  the  very  first.  In  June  of  last 
year,  the  American  Federation  of  La- 

(Contitiued  on  page  72) 
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CENSUS  COUNT 
720,000  CONSUMERS 


With  suliKlAnlial 
om  1930.  Ihe  SpiikAnp 
MftfkK  h«s  •  total 
piiptilatiun  uf  720,000 
pnouch  coiisumm  tu  ct)ii> 
FlitutP  an  adequatP 
aampline- 


UVING  IN  A 
DIVERSIFIED  REGION 


ISOLATED  FROM 
OTHER  MARKETS 


Spttkonp  H  ov«r  300  milN 
dialnat  frocn  any  other 
city  of  4'ainparafalp  fiae. 
Its  IoImkI  KAipire  m 
boundeii  by  four  tcreat 
iDountaio  ranfcs.  Teal 
vtay  be  made  without  re* 
wits  bein|i  aSrcted  b)' 
aHvertwinc  and  salea  cf* 
flirts  etaewhfie. 


METROPOUTAN  AND 
RURAL  DWELLERS 


ronimuaities  are  varied 
in  sue  About  half  the 
population  resides  in 
smaller  cities  atrl  lowm 
ranfEuifc  frum  ver)  vnatt 
hamlet*  to  communilieN 
uf  1$,000.  Spokane  hat 
122.162  pupt^lion.  The 
balance  of  the  pO(Hilai  iijB 
reaides  on  farms- 


AN  A.  C.  NIELSEN 
SURVEY  MARKET 


CDVERED  BY  JUST 
TWO  DAIUES 


LOW  MILUNE 
RATE 


The  Spukanr  market  ie 
uAp  id  the  arean  selecifd 
fur  oflicial  Ksls  by  the 
A.  C.  \iebea  t'.i4«ipan> 
Sane  id  the  nalaai'v 
Urae»t  ami  mu^t  wrceia- 

fid  manufm'twmv  iwe 
SfvAane  a  lent  market . 


Dimnnatuig  Influam'e  » 
secured  ia  ^he  Spukaae 
Mariel  by  miiit  Spu> 
kane's  Iwu  gteat  daiUev 
akioe.  Their  cumfaiiied 
week>day  rircuhtkia  is 
over  120.000  IV  Sim 
day  SpiAesman*ltevie« 
has  a  <  irmlatwai  «d  user 
90.000. 


Liat  but  aU  teaal,  Spo* 
kaiMB  two  daily  aew*- 
paper*  offer  tburoafb 
coven^  of  tbeir  bobud 
and  (firersRrd  maiiK  at 
reaaonaMe  coal.  On  tV 
bnaia  of  avenue  dady 
circniation  for  foar 
monthi  ending  July  31* 
lOtO  their  mittuip  rate 
was  ft2.S». 


TtiE  Spokesman-Review 

MORNING  SUNDAY 


ftioKane  pulls  f Ilfomtle 


EVENING 


SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

Combined  Daily  Circulation  120,000 _ An  AH-Time  High 

Adsertisind  Bepresenlatise* — J<JH%  ft.  HOODWASD.  Inc. — New  Yark — Cbic^o — Detml — LosAndele* — San  Francbco  Colnr  Repreacnlaliscs  —  Sanday  Spnkesman  Review  Madaziae  and  Cnnik  Seclwn*  —  Newspapo*'  Cranpo*  loc. 


WEIGHING  SPOOHOSf 

GROWN  FROM  A  AllNUTE  GRAIN 
IN  15  YEARS 

>  IS  Still Qrowinq/ 


412  yR.0LD 


OP  THE  HiNPUS 

Tanjore.InAia 

Has  Been  Growing 
Larger  eacmyear 

FOR  THE  LAST 

ioooyears/ 


WILUE 


FEET 

TALL 


WORLDS 

Tallest 

MAN 

IS 

STILL 

GftOUMG 


Typical  Installation  of 
CLINE  Equipment  Including: 

•  UNIT  TYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

•  REELS,  TENSIONS  and  PASTERS 

•  CONVEYORS -ROLL  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

•  PLATE  CONVEYORS 

Cline  System  Unit  Type  Press  Drive  md  Automatic  Tension 


An  Individual  Motor  Drives  Each  Unit 
and  Each  Folder  in  Any  Combination 
No  Press  Drive  Shaft  —  No  Back  Lash 
Perfect  Acceleration  —  Perfect  Slow 
Down 

Perfect  Automatic  Brake 


No  Running  Belts  —  Plenty  of  Room 

Automatic  Tension  Control,  Adjustable 
From  Press  Room,  Tension  Indicated  on 
Dial 

No  Overrun  of  Rolls,  Quick  Stop  from 
High  Speed 


PURCHASE 

Cline  •  Westinchouse 

AND  BE  SURE  YOU'RE  RIGHT 
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FULL  SPEED  PASTERS 

•  Press  one  button  to  complete  the  paster 
I  and  tail  cutoff 

•  Even  tension  maintained  during  paster  cycle 

•  No  driven  belts 

•  No  apparatus  in  operator's  way 

•  Increase  production— improve  printing 

''  •  Save  waste 

I  •  Simple  to  maintain  -  simple  to  operate 

•  Low  first  cost 

for 

Newspaper  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 

f 

'  Magazine  Presses  • 

i _ 


Cline  Electric  Mfc.  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TELL  US  YOUR  PROBLEMS 

OUR  ENGINEERS  HAVE  THE  EXPERIENCE  AND  FACILITIES  TO  SERVE 
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ON  THE  POSITIVE  SIDE 

THIS  EDITORIAL  i.-  writttMi  at  the  nicmient 
when  the  news  fnmi  across  the  water  i>  at  it< 
blackest.  To  |>eo|)le  win*  lielieve  in  the  eventual 
triinnph  of  <lenuK-racv.  this  day’s  headlines  were 
on  the  wrong  side  of  zero.  Force  and  violence  ap- 
jK‘ared  tt>  have  l>een  the  victors  »>n  every  front. 
Decency  and  common  sen.se  and  gcKxl  judgment 
.seeme<l  to  l)e  at  least  in  alK*yance  throughout 
today’s  world.  It  w<tid<l  Ik-  easy  to  let  go,  to 
admit  tliat  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  world 
worth  fighting  for — but  we  don’t  Indieve  that,  ami 
we  don’t  In-lieve  that  the  majority  of  newspajK-r 
|>eople  hohi  any  .such  negative  philo.sophy. 

It  was  our  privilege  within  the  past  w€*ek  to 
hear  the  story  of  how  two  great  .\merican  news¬ 
papers  had  at  long  last  won  fights  for  the  ini- 
j)rovement  of  the  communities  they  serve.  I  hese 
in.stances  are  not  extraordinary.  If  they  are  not 
tyjMcal.  they  are  at  least  not  uncommon. 

.\ir  and  water,  you  might  .say,  are  the  rightful 
heritage  cif  every  man  lH)rn  of  woman.  They 
ought  to  be,  but  the  iniieritance  is  ni>t  automatic. 
It  cannot  Ik*  taken  for  granted.  It  can  even  lie 
IcKst  for  a  generation  or  more,  if  }H*ople  are  indif¬ 
ferent  or  negligent. 

The  recapture  of  those  elementary  rights  often 
affords  an  opiK>rtunity  for  a  gmal  newspajK-r  to 
prove  its  right  to  the  free  press  franchise  granted 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  can  cite  two  instances  from  the  paj>ers  de¬ 
livered  bc'fore  the  meeting  of  the  .\merican  So¬ 
ciety  of  Xew.spai>er  Editors  last  week.  The  Chi- 
cinnati  Enquirer  tcK*k  the  lead  in  a  campaign  to 
end  the  |K)llution  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  .Sf. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  went  over  the  to])  to  get  rid 
of  the  smoke  nui.siuice  that  had  destroyed  millions 
of  pro|)erty  values  and  made  life  miserable  for 
thou.sands  of  the  city’s  people. 

Obvious'  That  comment  leaps  off  the  surface 
of  the  mind,  but  examination  c»f  the  details  make' 
several  other  stories  c>f  what  might  .seem  to  Ik-  an 
ordinary  exerci.se  of  new.spa})er  duties. 

In  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  the  Encjuirer  had 
to  face  an  Ohio  law  which  recpiires  a  (>.5  j>er  cent 
majority  of  the  total  vote  ca.st  on  any  IhuuI  issue. 
Not  cpiite  two  third.' — just  (*5  jn-r  cent — but  it 
had  sIcxhI  as  an  almost  in.supc*rable  handic-ap  to 
any  social  project.  The  j>eople  always  .seemed  to 
have  .something  more  im|Kirtant  to  do  with  their 
money.  But.  when  the  Enquirer  put  its  force 
behind  the  idea  of  c-leaning  up  the  situation,  and 
demonstrated  to  the  jK-ople.  day  after  day.  what 
the  filthy  condition  of  the  stream  meant  in  their 
daily  lives,  the  bond  issue  pas.sed  by  a  vote  of 
three  to  one.  Twenty  million  |K‘ople  in  the  valley 
are  today  better  off.  healthwise,  than  they  were 
a  year  ago — a  tribute  to  the  prowess  of  one  news- 
pai)er  which  has  not  attempted  to  monopolize 
the  credit. 

Neither  did  the  Fost-Dispatch  attempt  to  hog 
the  glory  of  its  fight  to  rid  St.  Louis  of  .soft  coal 
smoke. 

It  was  anylKHly’s  victory,  .so  far  as  that 
newspaper  was  concerned.  At  the  .start,  it  in- 
viteil  the  cooperation  of  its  contemporaries,  and 
il  is  a  note  that  critics  of  the  press  might 
mark  that  it  received  that  cooperation  as  a  civic 
duty. 

The  newspapers  of  St.  Louis  put  their  editorial 
weight  behind  the  project — and  the  city  won. 

Both  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  were  in  opposition  to  interests  which  had  a 
stake  in  things  as  they  are.  In  both  cities,  the 


I  A  L  * 


O  Lord,  (hou  art  my  God;  I  will  exall  thee,  I  will 
praise  thy  name:  for  thou  has  done  wonderful 
things;  thy  counsels  of  old  are  faithfulne.ss  and 
truth. — Isaiah  X.\V:1. 


newspapers  juit  immediate  and  material  iHinsid- 
erations  behind  them.  They  went  all  out  for 
what  they  considered  the  Irest  interests  of  the 
community,  and  they  won. 

That  story  can  Ih>  rejieated  many  times.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  it  is  n«)t  tohl  tm>re  often.  It 
ought  to  l)e.  ami  it  will  l)e  told  when  new.spa|»ers 
forget  the  maniacal  coin|K‘tition  that  they  con¬ 
duct  -SO  often,  one  against  another,  and  remember 
that  their  fight  is  not  against  the  other  but 
:igainst  every  other  medium  which  is  looking  for 
a  part  of  the  advertising  dollar 

A  NEWSPAPER'S  WORTH 

THE  Los  Angeles  Times  evaluation  deci.sion  has 
occasioned  much  discussion  among  newspaper 
men  and  .speculation  has  lieen  indulged  in  as  to 
which  one  of  the  appraisers  and  evaluators  got 
clo.sest  to  the  actual  result  as  announced  by  the 
Tax  Board. 

Dr.  David  Friday,  witne.ss  for  the  jjetitioner. 
.seems  to  have  blazed  the  trail.  His  e.stimate  of 
the  value  of  the  st«Kk  was  a  little  clo.ser  than  any 
of  the  other  eight  witne.s.ses.  Dr.  Friday’s  valua¬ 
tion  for  the  minority  block  of  stcK-k  was  at  the 
rate  of  $1090  per  share;  the  Ixtard’s  was  $1100 
Iier  share.  The  neare.'t  estimate  by  the  thix-e 
Government  witnes.ses  was  $^-250  |>er  .share,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  B.  Ho.s.sack,  which  was  a  little 
more  than  twice  the  Board’s  determination. 

Herlx-rt  \V.  Cruik.shank,  of  the  (iannett  New.s- 
papers.  estiniatetl  $981  |)er  share.  .As  a  matter  of 
fact  Mr.  Cruikshank  and  Dr.  Friday  almost  coin¬ 
cided  on  their  opinions  of  the  over-all  value  of 
the  company,  .since  Dr.  Friday  thought  that  min¬ 
ority  stcx-k  .shoidd  lx*  di.sc-ounted  25  })er  cent  and 
Cruikshank  di.scounted  it  3.‘{-l /.S  |x-r  c-ent.  If  Mr. 
Cruik.shank  had  u.scxl  the  25  |>er  cent  di.scount 
on  his  over-all  evaluation,  his  figure  }x*r  .share 
for  the  16.34  shares  would  have  Wen  $1105. 

The  Ward’s  opinion  stated  “The  expert  wit¬ 
nesses  not  being  in  agreement,  their  testimony  is 
cif  value  principally  for  the  information  it  gives 
the  Board  upon  economic  conditions  at  the  date 
of  the  gift,  the  market  for  .securities,  and  methods 
of  valuation  usually  employed  by  praetical  news- 
pai)ermen,  brokers  and  others  in  valuing  securi¬ 
ties  in  similar  situations.” 

Dr.  Friday  wc*nt  into  the  eeonomic  picture  more 
thoroughly  than  any  of  the  other  witnes.ses,  and 
for  that  reason,  in  view  of  the  alxive  comment, 
it  seems  likely  his  testimony  c-arried  greater  weight 
with  the  Board. 

ONE  PIETY 

I  think  continually  of  tho.se  who  were  truly 
great.  ... 

What  is  precious  is  never  to  forget. 

Never  to  allow  gradually  the  traffic  to  smother 
With  noise  and  fog  the  flowering  of  the  spirit. 

— From  the  •poems  of  Stephen  Spender. 


SMART  THIS  TIME 

r\\  O  WEEKS  w  e  had  cK-ca.'ion  to  comment 

on  the  new.-pa|x-r  treatment  of  the  arrival  of 
a  British  battleship  in  New  A’ork  for  major  re¬ 
pairs.  tMiat  this  page  noted  then  ha.'  .since  lx*en 
made  a  |K*licy  of  the  Navy  Department  and  sug- 
gc-.'ted.  rather  emphatically,  navies  of  other  na¬ 
tions  which  might  u.se  our  facilities  under  the 
terms  of  the  lea.se-lend  bill.  We  observed  then 
that  newspa|x*r.'  were  willing  to  Ix-nd  backward 
to  icK»|x-rate  with  the  .Administration  in  with¬ 
holding  news  that  might  lx*nefit  a  |H>tential  enemx. 
but  that  new.spa|x‘r.'  could  not  lx-  exiK*ctc*d  to 
pa.ss  up  a  story  which  was  known  to  thou.sands, 
even  millions,  of  their  readers  by  direct  witness. 

This  week  another  ship  arrived  at  an  Easterii 
|M>rt  and  the  circumstances  of  the  previous  sensa¬ 
tion  might  have  Ix-en  duplicated — but  they 
weren’t.  R»-iM*rters  witnes.-ed  the  arrival  of  the 
warship,  her  officers  and  men  went  a.sln>re  as  diil 
the  |x*t>|)le  «if  the  first  vessel,  but  tiiis  time  there 
was  no  publicity.  The  ship  came  into  ptirt  incon- 
.spicuously.  Its  personnel  concealed  their  identifi¬ 
cation  marks.  LxKj.se  tongues  were  curbed.  So  the 
story  was  not  printetl  ami  nolxxly  was  the  loser 
by  the  suppression. 

Ortlinarily.  we  get  indignant  whenever  we  see 
that  last  word.  We  hate  the  i<lea  of  m)t  printing 
new.s — but  in  the.se  circum.stances  it  seems  that 
the  Navy,  the  Briti.sh.  and  the  newspapers  were 
all  working  toward  a  common  ami  a  worthy  end. 

THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 

.A  GOOD  M.ANY  heavy  hearts  will  lx-  fouml 
among  newspapermen  reading  of  the  im|x>nd- 
ing  demise  of  the  Boston  Transcript .  There  is  a 
name  old  and  honored  in  the  annals  of  .American 
journalism — a  name  which  has  stcxxl  f<»r  the  Ix'st 
qualities  of  American  new.spa|x*r  wt)rk. 

Editorially,  the  Tran.'cript  has  alw  ays  Ix'en  con¬ 
servative  and  decent.  The  pa|x-r  repre.sented  an 
element  of  Boston  which  had  its  nads  in  the  New 
England  of  the  cla.ssics.  a  New  England  w  Inch  t(K)k 
its  Greek  and  its  Latin  .seriously  and  which  re¬ 
membered  Emerson  and  Thoreau  as  contemjx)rary 
figures.  F'olks  who  liked  to  trace  their  ance.stry 
back  to  the  pioneers  of  Mas.sachu.setts  found  in 
the  Transcript’s  columns  comforting  and  flattering 
information  that  was  m)t  duplicated  in  any  other 
newspaper  on  this  continent.  That  was  an  e<li- 
torial  .service  that  was  costly,  a  .service  that  was 
rendered  without  regard  to  immediate  profits. 

In  recent  years,  profits  had  not  been  a  part  of 
the  Transcript’s  picture.  The  city’s  complexion, 
ethnologically  and  ix)litically,  had  changed  radic¬ 
ally,  and  the  segment  which  the  Tran.script  repre¬ 
.sented  and  served  had  ceased  to  be  dominant.  The 
paper’s  fight  to  survive  during  the  past  five  years 
has  been  a  gallant  rearguard  action. 

Boston  and  the  whole  .American  newspaper 
.structure  will  be  the  ptxwer  by  the  pa.s.sing  of  the 
Trart.script.  If  the  pajx-r  did  not  fit  the  needs  of 
pre.sent-day  Boston,  and  it  self-evidently  did  not, 
it  still  stoo<i  for  principles  that  must  not  be  lo.st 
and  which  will  not  die.  The  Boston  papers  which 
have  survived  the  Transcript  are  the  heirs  to  a 
great  tradition — a  trust  which,  we  believe,  they 
will  carry  out  to  the  last  letter. 

QUAIBAIN 

The  golf  links  lie  so  near  the  mill 
That  almost  every  day 
The  laboring  chil^en  can  look  out 
And  see  the  men  at  play. 

— Sara  N.  Cleghom,  in  “Threescore." 
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Outstandi 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


In  The  Business  Office 


ARRY  CHANDLER,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
as  presented  with  a  scroll  of  honor 

_ _  as  the  Los  An- 

geles 

with  the  longest 
service  record. 
55  years,  on 
•'^pril  15  at  a 


to  others.  When  . 
m;  4  he  was  a  lad.  : 

X  ^  Jerry,  as  he  is ! 

‘  called  by  every-  1 

body,  was  ad-  | 
i  vised  that  he ! 

k  w'ould  make  a 

good  plumber. 
But  even 
he  wanted  to  be 
a  car- 

toonist.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career 

Jerry  Doyle  doing  layouts  for  , 

the  Philadelphia  i 

Public  Ledger.  Watching  another 
w’ell-known  cartoonist.  Bill  Sykes, 
was  the  nearest  he  ever  came  to  for¬ 
mal  art  education. 

In  1918.  he  went  to  the  Philadelphia 
Record  as  art  manager,  after  grow¬ 
ing  a  mustache  and  on  the  strength 
of  it.  swearing  he  was  27.  He  did 
sports  cartoons,  feature  cartoons,  puz¬ 
zles  and  even  a  sports  comic  strip. 
l\Tien  the  famous  John  De  Mar  died 
in  1927.  Jerry  was  put  in  his  place, 
"until  we  get  a  regular  political  car¬ 
toonist.  kid.”  He’s  still  there.  Jerry 
spends  most  of  his  time  at  the  office 
reading  the  papers  and  fishing  in  the 
air  for  ideas,  then  does  the  actual 
drawing  in  an  hour  or  less.  He  works 
mostly  with  pen  or  pencil  or  both, 
but  is  forever  changing  his  style. 
‘"When  I  stop  experimenting,  you’ll 
know  I’m  through,”  he  says. 

He  also  was  cartoonist  for  the  New 
Pierre  Martineau,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  York  Post.  The  New  York  Newspaper 
Publishing  Co.  advertising  promotion  Artists  voted  his  work  outstanding, 
manager,  addressed  the  Central  Ark-  When  Temple  University,  Philadel- 
ansas  Sales  Executive  Council  at  phia.  wanted  to  install  a  cartooning 
Little  Rock  on  “What  People  Are  Buy-  course,  Jerry  was  called  in  to  estab- 
ing  and  Why.”  His  talk  was  based  on  lish  it  and  he  taught  the  course  dur- 
results  of  a  sales  survey  made  by  his  ing  its  first  year.  In  one  recent  week, 
company.  his  political  cartoons  were  reprinted 

Robert  S.  Moorehead  has  been  pro-  th®  London  Daily  Sketch  and 

moted  to  circulation  manager  of  the  Nlariann  (Paris).  Jerry  has  a  stand- 
Cambridge  (O.)  Daily  Jeffersonian  President  Roosevelt 

succeeding  his  father,  Tom  Stanley  original  of  any  of  his  cartoons 

Moorehead  who  had  held  the  position  which  the  President  figures.  His 
for  30  years.  Bob’s  early  training  balcony  scene  of  Romeo  Roose- 


— Jack  Lait„ 

I\eiv  York  Mirror 


I  banquet  of  the  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 

the  Understand-  Betty  Davidson,  graduate  of  the 
ing  of  Private  University  of  Missouri  school  of  jour- 
1  Enterprise  of  the  nalism,  has  joined  the  promotion  de- 
National  Associ-  partment  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
atlon  of  Manu-  Journal. 

facturers,  at  the  Frank  E.  Westcott.  advertising  man- 
Harry  Chandler  Los  Angeles  ager,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  and 
Biltmore.  One  Mrs.  Westcott  are  at  Tucson,  Ariz., 
thousand  employes  and  executives  of  where  they  will  stay  until  May  25. 
Los  Angeles  firms  with  service  rec- 

ords  of  25  years  or  more,  attended.  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citi- 

Bernard  H.  Bidder,  publisher,  St.  zen-News  and  a  member  of  the  paper’s 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  and  advertising  staff,  became  a  father  April 
Gideon  Seymour,  editor  of  the  Minne-  when  a  daughter  was  born  to  Mrs, 
apolis  Star  Journal  editorial  pages.  Palmer,  Jr.  at  the  Monte  Sano  Hos- 
participated  April  19  in  a  "People's  pital. 

Platform”  discussion  over  the  Colum-  u  ,  -  -.u  .u  nr  v  i 

,  .  „  j  .  ,  ,  Helen  Seitz,  with  the  New  York 

bia  Broadcasting  sy^em  on  the  sub- 

ject  St.  Lawrence  Waterways.  ^ 

Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  publisher,  Ayer,  have  joined  the  national  ad- 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  and  member  of  vertising  staff  of  the  New  York  Post 
the  Alabama  Board  of  Education,  ad-  Miss  Seitz  will  continue  in  charge  oi 
dressed  combined  meetings  of  the  Na-  transportation  advertising. 

tional  Educational  Association  and  t^i _ .,  , 

,,  „  .  ...  £  t-  u  1  John  Christy,  until  recently  adver- 

the  National  Association  ot  School  _  _ _ _  #  .v,  n/r 

A  -1  .  o  •  tising  manager  of  the  Menominet 

Administration  Aoril  16  at  Burning-  \  rr„  i j  t  „  t  . 

,  ®  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader,  and  previous- 

bam.  .  ,  *1,, 


III  a  letter  to  Drew  Pearson,  co¬ 
author  with  Robert  S.  Allen,  of 
The  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,  Jack  Lait,  editor  of  The 
New  York  Mirror,  says: 

“Outstanding  contributions  of 
The  Merry-Go-Round  within  the 
last  year  have  been  the  inside 
views  on  European  affairs. 

"This  type  of  information  is  prac¬ 
tically  unique  in  W^ashington  col¬ 
umns. 


from  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  after  ment. 
25  years  of  service  including  a  recent 
assignment  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  St. 

Louis.  He  recently  underwent  physi¬ 
cal  examination  at  the  Army  &  Navy 
Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Major  James  Evans  Crown,  editor 
and  managing  editor.  New  Orleans 
States,  was  the  featured  speaker  this 
week  at  the  weekly  luncheon-meeting 
of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade. 

Ltd.,  and  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  of  Louisiana  State 
University’s  school  of  journalism  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

Col.  J.  H.  Long,  veteran  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  publisher,  has  notified  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  which  he 
has  been  president  for  the  past  five 
years  that  he  will  retire  from  that 
post  at  the  expiration  of  his  present 
term. 

Arthur  J.  Carruth,  Jr.,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-publisher,  Topeka  (Kan.) 

State  Journal,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  regents  of  Wash- 
bum  University  of  Topeka.  Carruth 
was  graduated  from  Washburn  in  1908 
and  was  granted  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Literature  in  1931.  He  is  conducting 
a  column  now,  known  as  “Under  the 
Whispering  Willow,”  entering  its 
twentieth  year  as  a  back  page  feature 
of  Saturday’s  State  Journal. 


partments  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  Milwaukee  Evening  Post,  have 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


RECENT  CARD  PLAYING 
5TUDY  SHOWS... 


It  lar  surpasses  the  held  ot 
speculation,  in  that  it  is  always 
informative  as  well  as  pointed 
toward  conclusions,  many  of 
which  have  turned  out  remark¬ 
ably  accurate.” 


More  than  four-fifths  of  U.  S.  families 
play  card  games. 

Contract  Bridge  is  the  most  popular, 
most  often  played,  among  both  men 
and  women. 

More  Bridge  is  played  today  than  in 
1935,  usually  considered  the  banner 
year. 

Par  for  Bridge  is  once  a  week. 


No  man  knows  Bridge  and 
how  to  present  it  as  does 
Ely  Culbertson,  master 
player,  teacher,  author. 
Ask  to  see  proofs  on  ‘L4c- 
cording  to  Culbertson,” 
the  grand  slam  bridge 
feature!  WRITE  or  WIRE. 


FE ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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established  the  Merchandise  Research 
&  Survey  Bureau  in  that  city,  organ¬ 
ized  to  do  market  research  and  mer¬ 
chandise  surveys. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  general  manager, 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  was  awarded 
Masters  Key  No.  254  of  Lions  Inter¬ 
national  at  the  recent  .spring  rally  of 
South  Carolina  Lions  clubs  in  Colum¬ 
bia. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  spoke 
April  18  at  the  Southwestern  Sales 
Managers  Conference  at  Shreveport, 
La.  He  conducted  a  seminar  on  "How 
to  Get  Along  With  People.” 

Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt  and  Mrs.  Wahl- 
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11.738 

12,779 

••  1936 . 

10,855 

12,064 

“  1935 . 

10,178 

11,206 

«  1934 . 

9,651 

10,607 

“  i93;i . 

8,625 

9.819 

••  1932 . 

9,337 

10,488 

“  1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

“  1980 . 

10,403 

11,417 

“  1929 . 

10.180 

11.564 

.stedt  became  the  parenus  of  a  girl  re¬ 
cently.  Mr.  Wahlstedt  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Henry  Weiland.  secretary  to  John 
Black,  circulation  director,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  was 
recently  assigned  to  additional  duties 
as  office  manager  of  that  department. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


TOM  MEANLEY,  JR.,  .Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press  -  Scimitar  photog¬ 
rapher-reporter  is  the  father  of  a 
son.  born  April  17,  and  the  baby  has 
been  named  Edward  Scripps  Meanley, 
Jr.,  after  his  great-grandfather,  E.  W. 
Scripps,  founder  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers.  The  Meanleys  have 
another  son,  Tom  HI.  18  months. 

Herman  Mello  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News. 

Joseph  A.  Mutrie.  ships  news  re¬ 
porter,  and  Louis  M.  Lyons,  political 
writer,  both  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  gave  radio  addresses  April  19. 
Mutrie  discussing  "The  Port  of  Bos¬ 
ton,”  and  Lyons  ‘Ts  .\merica  Headed 
for  Dictatorship?”  Speaking  on  the 
same  program  and  subject  as  Mr. 
Lyons  were  Volney  Hurd,  radio  di¬ 
rector,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
John  Griffin,  Sunday  editor,  Boston 
Post,  and  Thomas  V.  O'Sullivan,  staff 
writer,  Boston  Traveler. 

George  McGuane,  sports  staff,  Low¬ 
ell  (Mass.)  Sun,  and  Bill  McNishkin. 
Lowell  Citizen-Leader  sports  staff, 
were  honor  guests  at  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  Business  Men’s 
Bowling  League  at  Lowell  April  17. 

V.  E.  Fairbanks,  managing  editor, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune  and 
Herald,  underwent  an  emergency  op¬ 
eration  for  acute  appendicitis  April  18. 

William  Shands,  Meacham,  associate 
editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  was  elected  to  head  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Social  Science  Association  at  the 
organization’s  15th  annual  two-day 
meeting  in  Richmond  last  week. 

Jack  Newman  veteran  St.  Paul  and 
Des  Moines  newspaperman,  was  pro¬ 
moted  this  week  to  the  post  of  resort 
and  travel  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Augustus  N.  “Gus”  Koorie,  25,  until 
recently  a  reporter  for  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  but  the  past  few  weeks  on 
the  staff  of  Catholic  Action  of  the 
South,  died  suddenly  April  19. 

A.  H.  (Hap)  Collins,  night  editor, 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail  as  assistant  cable  editor. 

George  Dulmage,  district  editor, 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star. 

Harold  H.  Kritzwiser  has  left  the 
staff  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  to  re¬ 
join  the  city-room  staff  of  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post. 

Miss  Lenore  Crawford,  formerly 
music  editor  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Star,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press. 

L.  D.  Harris,  at  one  time  sports 
editor  of  the  Searcy  (Ark.)  Daily 
Citizen,  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
the  Perryville  (Ark.)  News. 

Arthur  Gurley,  sports  editor,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal,  has  been 
named  advisory  board  chairman  of 
the  Spartanburg  Order  of  DeMolay 
chapter. 

Jack  Tarver,  editor  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  News,  is  the  father  of  a  seven- 
pound  boy — his  first — born  April  14. 

Dick  Gordon,  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  and  formerly  with 
the  United  Press  in  Omaha,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Eueiiing  News. 


Tom  Collins,  editor,  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post,  was  a  featured  speaker 
last  week  at  four  district  conventions 
of  Nebraska  Bankers,  meeting  at 
Beatrice.  McCook,  Scottsbluff  and 
North  Platte. 

Albert  I.  Prince,  news  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  division.  New  England  Fly¬ 
ing  Cadet  committee  and  is  handling 
the  publicity  campaign. 

Ben  Coll,  city  editor.  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune  was  speaker  at  the 
police  training  school  at  Johnstown 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Public  Service  Institute. 

Russell  Weisman,  financial  editor. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  spoke  on  “An 
Economist’s  Point  of  View”  at  a  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Purchasing 
Agents  Association  at  the  Waldorf 
Hotel  on  April  17. 

Willard  C.  Hess.  city  editor. 
Moutidsville  (W.  Va.)  Journal  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  news  staff  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch.  He  was  with  the  Journal  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren.  editor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  spoke 
April  18  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Blytheville,  Ark. 

Jack  Chirley,  editorial  writer,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  and 
winner  of  the  1940  Chadwick  trophy 
for  the  best  editorial  on  national  de¬ 
fense,  will  speak  July  22  at  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  at  Gulfport. 

Stiles  A.  Martin  this  week  became 
state  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  a  post  he  held  six  years  before 
a  recent  four-year  tenure  as  statisti¬ 
cian  for  the  state  department  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Jack  Tubbs,  state  editor  for 
the  past  four  years  and  a  member  of 
the  Constitution  staff  for  more  than 
10  years,  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  publicity  staff  of  the  AAA  in 
state  headquarters  at  Athens,  Ga.  He 
assumed  his  new  duties  April  15. 

Robert  Standish,  reporter,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  ((Dal.)  Sun  and  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  son  of  Milton  R.  Standish. 
business  manager  of  the  papers,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  head  of  a 
$25,000  civic  industrial  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  in  San  Bernardino. 

Lee  Shippey,  Los  Angeles  Times  col¬ 
umnist,  underwent  a  major  operation 
at  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  last 
week,  from  which  he  emerged  suc¬ 
cessfully.  He  will  be  confined  to  the 
hospital  for  three  weeks. 

Felix  R.  McKnight  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  in  Texas  this  week 
joined  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  as 
a  staff  correspondent. 

Robert  Richards,  copy  reader,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press -Scimitar,  has  been 
awarded  one  of  six  fellowships  at  the 
Bread  Loaf  Writers  Conference,  Bread 
Loaf  Inn,  Vermont. 

Wesley  G.  Griswold,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  magazine  section  and  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  will  join  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 
May  1.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Courant  staff  for  11  years. 

Charles  A.  Ihrkey,  associate  editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Jackson  Bus¬ 
inessmen’s  Bowling  League  at  the 
recent  annual  banquet. 

Theodore  A.  Ediger,  Tulsa  Tribune; 
Charles  McKinney,  Tulsa  World;  Bud 
Jackson,  station  KVOO,  Tulsa,  and 
George  Church,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
College,  Stillwater,  were  elected  an 
executive  council  of  the  northeastern 
Oklahoma  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  at  a  Founders  Day 
meeting  in  Tulsa. 


James  C.  Atwater,  night  city  editor. 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  re¬ 
cently  spoke  on  “News  and  Its  Inter¬ 
pretation”  before  the  Men’s  Club  of 
Grace  Union  Church.  North  Wilbra- 
ham. 

John  D.  Paulus,  promotion  editor. 
Pittsbtirgh  Press;  Dwight  Fee,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph;  and  Alexander  Joseph,  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  Sun-Telegraph,  were 
speakers  at  the  annual  journalism  ban¬ 
quet  at  Shady  Side  Academy  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  April  17. 

(J^bituarp 


CHARLES  B.  ROBERTSON,  60,  for¬ 
mer  publi.sher  of  the  Redondo  Beach 
(Cal.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  died 
April  12  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  Re¬ 
dondo  Elks  Club. 

Stacy  W.  Page,  a  former  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durst  ine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  died  April  16 
in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Page  retired  from  the  New 
York  advertising  agency  early  in  1940 
because  of  ill  health.  He  joined  the 
Boston  office  of  the  George  Batten 
Company  in  1919  as  an  account  exec¬ 
utive. 

Miss  F.  E.  Clotworthy,  secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tisers  for  25  years,  died  in  Toronto 
April  9. 

CoL.  J.  J.  Steadman,  93.  Civil  War 
veteran  and  former  Iowa  newspaper 
publisher,  died  April  19  at  Hollywood. 
Calif.  He  purchased  the  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  until  going  to  California  in 
1903. 

Earnest  Delleck,  88.  veteran  jour¬ 
nalist,  who  had  been  an  editor  of  the 
Scientific  American  and  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  died  in  Scarsdale. 
N.  Y.  April  19.  He  had  been  at  one 
time  music  and  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Thompson  T.  Osborn,  75,  former 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Williamsburg 
(la.)  Journal-Tribune  and  part  owner 
of  the  Coronado  (Cal.)  Journal,  died 
suddenly  April  16  in  his  San  Diego, 
Cal.  home. 

Mrs.  Dora  Cohen  Lawrence,  mother 
of  David  Lawrence  of  Washington, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  United 
States  News,  died  at  her  Buffalo  home 
April  7  after  a  brief  illness.  She 
was  79. 

George  Collier  MacKinnon,  45,  died 
in  New  York  City  April  17.  For  12 
years  he  wrote  a  night  club  and  man- 
about-town  column  for  the  Boston 
Daily  Record  under  the  heading  of 
“The  Wisdom  Box.”  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  writing  a  weekly 
syndicated  column. 


They're  In  The  Army  Now 


CHENEY  COWLES,  managing  editor, 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  was 
ordered  April  21  to  report  at  Fort 
George  Wright  for  a  year’s  active 
Army  duty  in  the  military  intelligence 
of  the  air  force.  Mr.  Cowles,  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery  Re¬ 
serve,  was  in  New  York  for  the  an¬ 
nual  Associated  Press  meeting. 

Vincent  Lautenbacher,  a  member  of 
the  merchandising  department,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  has 
been  called  up  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Fort  Lee,  Va. 

John  M.  Kelly,  night  manager  of  the 
United  Press  northwest  bureau,  Minn¬ 
eapolis,  has  been  called  for  militar>' 
service  and  has  joined  the  naval  re¬ 
serve  air  corps.  Tom  Miller,  also  of 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Dear  Mr.  Publisher: 


As  you  plan  for  the  future^  we  suggest  one  move 
as  being  both  wise  and  safe. 

Check  over  your  composing  room  facilities  for 
producing  the  display  ad\ertising  from  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  your  revenue  is  derived. 

Are  the  typefaces  attractive^  modern^  and  up  to 
date,  and  calculated  to  bring  your  advertisers  the  best 
results  in  sales  promotion?  ...  If  not,  let  us  send  you 
specimens  of  Ludlow  typefaces  which  are  doing  so  result' 
fill  a  job  for  hundreds  of  important  newspapers. 

If  display  composition  is  not  being  produced  the 
economical  Ludlow  way,  let  us  show  you  the  operations 
and  costs  which  can  he  eliminated  entirely.  More  econom' 
ical  operation  will  put  any  paper  in  a  sounder  position 
to  meet  whatever  exigencies  the  future  may  bring  forth. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  these  moves  in  the 
experience  of  many  leaders  in  local  display  linage.  Just  give 
us  opportunity  to  present  the  facts. 

Cordially  and  confidently  yours, 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

P.  S.  Ludlow  equipment  and  matrices  are  available 
now  for  immediate  shipment.  It  may  prove  wise  to 
deal  with  equipment  needs  now— before  possible 
priorities  get  in  the  way  of  production  or  shipment. 


in  Ludlow  Eusebius 
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TRI-CITIES* 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  30.711 
IS  STEADILY 


TODAY 


MAR.  Isf, 
1941 


GOING  UP 


24,199 


JAN.  1st. 
1940 


19,560 


■  JAN.  1st, 

1939 

•The  Tri-Cities  is  a  Metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket  of  174,995  comprised  of  Moline 
and  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa. 

103,526 

of  the  total  live  in  the  ROCK  ISLAND- 
MOLINE  lone.  ARGUS-DISPATCH 
blanket  this  tone  without  duplication. 


JAN.  1st,  Since  1939  we  have 
1941  recorded  employment 
advances  and  for  three 
consecutive  months 
this  year  have  smashed 
all-time  highs. 

Plenty  of  good  jobs  —  new  families 
pouring  in  —  Sales  records  being 
smashed  as  fast  as  they  are  recorded 
— acute  housing  shortage — building 
boom  (1,009  new  housing  units  in 
1940) — here's  a  brief  word  picture  of 
this  sensational  National  Defense 
Market  of  174,995  city  population. 
TELL  your  story:  GET  your  share. 


ROCK  ISLAND 
ARGUS 


DISPATCH 
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the  United  Press  staff  in  Minneapolis, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  army  for  a 
year's  training. 

Edward  E.  Chittenden,  reporter, 
Kearney  (Neb.)  Daily  Hub,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Reserve  Officers,  has 
been  ordered  to  service  at  Fort  Ord, 
Cal.,  for  a  year,  effective  April  28.  He 
will  serve  with  the  infantry. 

George  C.  Douthit,  reporter.  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat,  assigned  to 
Camp  Joe  T.  Robinson,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  as  a  volunteer  and  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  camp. 

Captain  George  Wilfred  Hibbert, 
city  editor,  Toledo  Times,  who  was 
secretary  of  Draft  Board  9  there,  is 
now  at  Washington  in  the  general 
headquarters  of  press  and  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Lieutenant  Scott  G.  Lamb,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  was  recently  designated  as 
press  relations  officer  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Navy  Yard  by  Rear  Admiral 
A.  E.  Watson,  Commandant  of  the 
Fourth  Naval  District.  Lieutenant 
Lamb  was  formerly  director  of  sales 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  A.  J. 
Holman  Company,  Philadelphia,  Bible 
publishers. 

James  B.  Craig,  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  Cumberland  (Md.)  News  who 
left  April  19  for  a  year’s  training  in 
the  army,  was  tendered  a  farewell 
dinner  by  his  newspaper  colleagues  at 
the  Fort  Cumberland  Hotel,  April  11. 

Donald  E.  Knight,  head  of  the  re¬ 
search  division.  Son  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  advertising  department,  has  been 
called  into  duty  as  a  lieutenant  with 
the  U.  S.  Army  assigned  to  Fort  Mc- 
Chord  Field,  Washington. 

Captain  J.  Noel  Macy,  who  has  been 


on  active  duty  with  his  National 
Guard  cavalry  regiment,  has  been 
called  to  the  public  relations  division 
of  the  War  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  civilian  life  Captain  Macy  is 
president  of  the  Westchester  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

John  H.  MacAleney,  police  reporter, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  United  Press,  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette  and  Illinois 
State  Register  (Springfield)  staffs,  is 
now  a  lieutenant  of  Infantry  in  the 
Army.  He  was  inducted  Jan.  24,  at 
New  Castle,  Ind.,  and  is  on  duty  with 
the  152nd  Infantry,  38th  Division, 
Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 

Major  Roy  Flannagan,  a  former 
member  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  editorial  staff,  returned  to 
Richmond  April  18  from  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Kan.,  where  he  has  just  been 
graduated  from  the  Command  and 
(^neral  Staff  School.  Major  Flanna¬ 
gan  reported  Saturday,  April  19,  to 
Fort  Meade,  Md.,  to  rejoin  the  staff  of 
the  88th  Brigade,  National  Guard,  on 
which  he  was  plans  and  training 
officer.  Technically,  Major  Flannagan 
is  a  major  in  the  176th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment,  detached  for  service  with  bri¬ 
gade  headquarters. 

AFA  NAMEs'mcKAY 

Miami,  Fla.,  April  22 — Norman  Mc¬ 
Kay,  advertising  director  of  radio 
station  WQAM,  Miami,  was  elected 
fourth  district  governor  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America  at 
this  district  convention  here  Sunday, 
succeeding  Robert  Bullard  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  1941  convention  of 
the  district,  which  includes  all  of 
Florida,  will  be  held  at  Jacksonville. 
Other  officers  elected  included;  James 
Grady,  Jacksonville,  vice  -  governor; 
R.  E.  McCarthy,  Tampa,  secretary,  and 
James  Robertson,  treasurer. 


OF  TOLEDO'S 
I  MANY  FACTORIES  1 
I  ARE  WORKING  f 
24  HOURS 
.  A  DAY 

JOHN  W.  LOVE 

Scripps-Howard's  Business  Analyst 

Writes  of  TOLEDO: 


"There  is  probably  no  city  of  its  size  in 
the  country,  or  larger,  which  is  now  on 
a  sounder  footing  than  Toledo  is.  The 
recovery  in  Toledo  is  not  an  armament 
boom,  but  a  balanced  restoration,  one 
built  on  diversity  of  industry  this  time, 
on  the  growth  of  a  large  number  of 
manufacturing  concerns  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  markets  based  on  recent 
technologies.  These  newer  technologies 
or  extensions  of  older  ones  include  plas¬ 
tics,  glass,  enamels,  die  casting  and 
machine  tools." 
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PUBLISHERS  AND  PRINTERS  WHO  ARE 


RECENTLY  ORDERED 


UNITS  AND  FOLDERS 


In  anticipation  of  growing  uncertainties,  many  publishers 
and  printers  are  now  taking  steps  to  expand  their  mechan¬ 
ical  facilities  and  fully  prepare  themselves  for  tomorrow’s 
production  requirements.  A  result  of  this  action  are  orders 
recently  entrusted  to  Hoe  which  total  41  Hoe  Units  and 
9  Hoe  Folders.  As  usual  the  complete  range  of  Hoe  Equip¬ 
ment  is  represented:  newspaper  units,  both  black  and 


color;  rotogravure  units;  magazine  presses. 

Examine  your  future  situation.  If  it  points  to  the  need 
for  additional  pressroom  equipment,  the  time  to  act  is 
now.  Hoe  is  at  your  service  ready  to  provide  all  the  latest 
features  of  newspaper  press  design  which  will  assure 
maximum  production  of  well-printed  newspapers  at  low¬ 
est  possible  cost. 


The  Original  Anti-Friction  Bearing  Newspaper  Press 


G*n«rai  OHIcst:  910  East  138th  St.  (At  Cast  Rivar)  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 
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ASNE  Hears  of 
Defense  Progress 

continued  from  page  62 

bor.  the  C.  I.  O..  and  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  joined  with  me  in  the 
formation  of  a  Labor  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Labor  Division.  The 
16  members  of  this  committee  meet 
regularly  with  me  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  defense  labor  policies.  In 
spite  of  the  division  in  the  labor 
movement,  labor  stands  united  be¬ 
hind  national  defense  and  is  support¬ 
ing  it  wholeheartedly. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  you  can- 
rtot  coerce  the  cooperation  of  free 
men.  because  in  that  very  process 
they  cease  to  be  free.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  planes  and  ships,  guns  and 
tanks  can  be  most  efficiently  and 
swiftly  produced  by  people  who  know 
that  Ae  whole  future  of  the  world’s 
freedom  depends  upon  their  enthusi¬ 
astic  devotion  to  the  job  at  hand. 

“American  labor  believes  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
our  national  defense  program.  It 
knows  that  it  would  be  the  first  to 
fall  should  democrac>’  be  destroyed. 
If  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  in 
recent  days  has  taught  us  anything  at 
all.  it  is  this — that  victory  in  the  long 
run  will  depend  upon  having  the  full 
support  and  the  unstinting  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  common  man. 

“There  are,  however,  certain  factors 
that  are  a  threat  to  our  defense  effort. 
One  of  them  is  not  knowing  the  facts. 
Still  another  is  the  tendency  to  em¬ 
phasize  differences,  when  a  spirit  of 
national  unity  of  working  together  is 
indispensable  to  our  success.  I  am 
confident  that,  as  the  extent  and  scope 
of  the  peril  now  facing  us  are  realized 
more  and  more.  American  labor  as 
well  as  the  entire  American  people 
w’ill  intensify  their  initiative,  and  en¬ 
ergy.  to  insure  the  overwhelming  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  defense  program.” 

“First,  a  word  about  the  O.P.M..” 
Mr.  Biggers  began.  “I  am  sure  you  all 
think  you  know  O.P.M.  and  its  func¬ 
tions  and  its  scope,  but  I  find  a  good 
deal  of  public  misunderstanding  and  I 
think  a  few  words  may  not  be  amiss. 
There  was  some  question  about  the 
theory  of  what  might  be  termed  dual 
or  partnership  management.  That 
doesn’t  concern  us.  and  I  think  that 
the  answer  to  it  can  best  be  expressed 
in  words  that  Mr.  Knudsen  used  when 
talking  to  the  Governors  of  a  number 
of  states.  He  said.  ‘Gentlemen.  I 
know  that  you  are  all  worrying  about 
this  dual  monster  we  are  heading,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  Hillman  and  I 
think  we  can  make  it  go  and  we  think 
we  can  work  together  and  as  long  as 
we  feel  that  way.  I  don’t  see  why  the 
de^'il  everybody  else  should  worry 
so  much  about  it.’ 

"So  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  this 
tob  was  undertaken  by  our  two  lead¬ 
ers.  and  it  is  the  spirit  we  try  to 
carry  out  in  the  ranks,  and  it  is  my 
firm  conviction,  based  on  quite  a  few 
years  of  industrial  experience,  that  it 
is  the  spirit  of  an  organization  which 
counts  rather  than  a  chart. 

"O.P.M.  is  divided  into  four  divi¬ 
sions  —  originally,  three:  production, 
purchasing,  and  priorities.  More  re¬ 
cently  at  Mr.  Hillman’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  labor  was  added  and  for  the 
present  he  is  heading  the  labor  divi¬ 
sion.  'Hie  heads  of  the  other  divisions, 
as  you  probably  know’,  are  Don  Nel¬ 
son  on  purchasing.  Ed  Stettinius  on 
priorities,  and  my  job  is  production. 

“Just  as  there  has  been  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  partnership  management 
at  the  top.  there  have  also  been 
academic  discussions  about  whether 


this  tj-pe  of  organization,  a  so-called 
horizontal  spread  of  authority,  is  as 
good  as  a  vertical  organization  might 
have  been.  But  here  again  people 
who  have  observed  the  workings  of 
this  organization  seem  to  carry  away 
the  impression,  which  I  believe  is  true, 
that  the  heads  of  these  divisions  are 
working  together  in  a  very  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  friendliness  and  are 
bound  each  to  pull  on  his  own  oar  and 
in  concert  with  the  others  and  make 
it  a  success. 

“We  do  not  make  contracts.  It  seems 
extremely  difficult  to  get  the  public 
to  realize  that  fact.  It  isn’t  even  fully 
appreciated  in  Congress.  I  believe 
there  are  some  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  who  aren’t  fully  aware  of 
the  fact.  We  do  not  make  contracts. 
That  is  the  legal  and  appropriate 
power  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments. 

“As  to  the  Production  Division,  it  is 
our  job  to  follow  the  progress  of  work 
and  to  expedite  delivery  wherever 
possible.  One  of  our  main  responsi¬ 
bilities  is  to  build  up  the  supply  of 
materials,  machinery,  and  all  those 
things  essential  to  the  production  of 
these  thousands  of  unusual  items. 

“The  total  of  appropriations  and 
contracts  with  organizations  and  loan 
funds  and  pending  appropriations 
measures  approximately  $44,000,000.- 
000.  Contracts  let  to  date  exceed 
$12,000,000,000.  A  large  part  of  that 
$44,000,000,000  has  not  yet  passed  the 
Congress,  and  a  portion  of  it  ($7,000,- 
000.000  of  the  Lend-Lease  Fund)  just 
passed  and  is  now  being  allocated  to 
the  different  services.  Over  these  last 
nine  months,  331  government-owned 
plants  have  been  built  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  program.  Some 
70  plants  have  been  constructed  with 
British  funds.  Then  904  have  been 
privately  financed,  so  that  the  total 
of  new  plants  built  for  this  job  to 
date  is  1305,  and  the  latest  monetary 
total  of  the  cost  of  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  reaches  the  rather  staggering 
sum  of  $2,765,000,000. 

“How  is  it  going?  Ships  are  slow 
to  build,  but  the  facilities  are  being 
created  and  the  plans  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  ship  program  is  run¬ 
ning  along  ahead  of  schedule,  but 
it  is  a  slow  schedule  compared  to  most 
things.  The  Navy  program  exceeds 
$9,000,000,000  in  all  of  its  phases.  The 
cargo  ship  building  program  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,750,000,000  and  great 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  that 
in  recent  weeks  because  of  urgency. 

Thirty  Years'  Growth  in  Three 

“Now  the  other  major  phases  of 
the  difficult  parts  of  this  job  fall  in  the 
field  of  aircraft  and  ordnance.  I 
should  like  to  give  you  a  comparison 
on  aircraft  because  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  visualize  the  magnitude  of  figures 
otherwise.  Aircraft  production  has 
been  trebled  between  last  May  and 
this  March,  but  that  is  only  a  begin¬ 
ning.  That  figure  has  to  be  more  than 
doubled  before  the  end  of  this  year 
and  then  further  increased  on  and 
on.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  automotive  industry  as  the  real 
outstanding  phenomenon  of  American 
industrial  life,  and  I  think  rightly  so. 
We  marvel  at  the  growth  of  that  in¬ 
dustry  yet  please  consider  that  in 
1910  automobile  production  totalled 
$229,000,000  in  value  and  in  1940  it 
had  climbed  to  $3,012,000,000,  or  an 
increase  of  something  over  1200rt. 

“Now  the  parallel  is  this;  Aircraft 
production  in  1939  was  $279,000,000 
in  value,  approximately  that  of  the 
automobile  industry  in  1910.  yet  by 
1942  all  plans  are  laid  and  plants  are 
constructed  or  are  being  constructed 
and  machinery  and  equ^xnent  is  be¬ 
ing  made  ready  and  men  being  trained 


to  turn  out  aircraft  valued  in  excess 
of  $4,000,000,000.  So  before  this  coun¬ 
try  and  before  all  of  us  lies  the  colossal 
task  of  developing  in  three  years  an 
industry  more  rapidly  than  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  developed  in  30  years. 

"No  matter  how  big  aircraft  is.  ord¬ 
nance  from  a  fwreentage  standpoint  is 
a  vastly  bigger  problem  and  few 
people  realize  it.  Ordnance  covers  so 
very  many  items.  This  ordnance 
program  involves  the  expansion  of 
14.000'^  beyond  the  average  annually 
in  the  past  20  years. 

Some  Ordnance  ’’Items" 

"Some  of  the  items  of  ordnance  are 
highlighted,  as  follows:  Machine  giuis 
which  are  extremely  important  be¬ 
cause  of  their  use  in  aircraft  and 
tanks,  as  well  as  the  normal  uses  that 
they  had  in  other  combat  experiences. 
Both  the  machine  guns,  the  .30  and  .50 
caliber,  are  running  along  just  about 
on  schedule,  but  the  production  of 
one  has  to  be  increased  500^  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  of  the  other. 
l.OOO'f.  We  expect  fully  to  realize 
those  increases. 

“Small  arms,  rifles  and  machine 
guns,  are  a  little  bit  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule.  but  one  of  them  has  to  be  in¬ 
creased  100^7  and  the  other  500^ 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Tanks  seem  to  interest  the  public, 
and  they  have  their  proper  place  in 
both  defense  and  offense.  The  priority 
on  tanks,  the  urgency  on  tanks  isn’t 
quite  as  great  as  it  is  for  planes  and 
ships  and  guns,  and  therefore  tanks 
have  been  given  a  lesser  prioiity  and 
the  schedule  slowed  somewhat,  de¬ 
signedly  so.  Nevertheless,  the  light 
tank,  so-called,  weighing  13  tons,  is 
in  substantial  production  and  we  are 
getting  over  100  a  month,  which  num¬ 
ber  will  be  more  than  doubled  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  medium 


tank,  a  very  efficient  and  powerful 
weai>on.  weighing  26  tons,  has  ’oeen 
completely  redesigned,  a  great 
achievement  of  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment.  done  to  meet  the  changing  con¬ 
ditions  of  warfare  as  demonstrated  in 
Flanders  and  France.  Production 
models  of  that  tank  are  on  the  road 
and  their  fire  power  and  maneuver¬ 
ability  have  been  demonstrated,  and 
five  companies  are  going  into  produc¬ 
tion  very  rapidly  on  them. 

"When  I  speak  of  five  companies 
or  five  factories.  I  just  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  something  that  you  prob¬ 
ably  know  through  your  ow’n  news 
columns  of  the  way  in  which  these 
plants  are  coming  into  operation  day 
by  day.  For  example,  last  Monday 
the  great  Wright  airplane  engine  plant 
at  Cincinnati  started  operation,  with 
2.000.000  feet  of  floor  space  aimed  to 
manufacture  2.000.000  horsepower  a 
month  of  aircraft  engines,  said  to  be 
the  largest  plant  under  one  roof  in 
this  country’.  Next  Wednesday’  I  am 
going  to  be  in  Saginaw.  Mich.,  at  the 
opening  of  the  great  machine  gun 
plant  which  has  been  designed  and 
built  in  record  time  by’  General  Mo¬ 
tors  —  Government  -  owned.  General 
Motors-operated.  The  following  day, 
Thursday’,  the  Chrysler  tank  arsenal 
in  Detroit,  also  a  Government-owned 
plant,  will  start  operation.  A  few  days 
later  the  du  Pont  powder  plant,  the 
largest  of  our  powder  plants,  will  be¬ 
gin  operation  in  Charlestown.  Ind. 
That  is  the  third  of  the  pow’der  plants 
to  swing  into  production. 

‘‘The  production  of  powder  and  the 
various  elements  in  the  explosive  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  big  job  and  a  complex  one. 
and  requires  specialized  plants  built 
from  the  ground  up.  There  are  21 
such  plants  under  construction;  some, 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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•  Sixty-seven  years  of  service  have  established  The  Oakland 
TRIBUNE  as  the  dominating  newspaper  medium  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Oakland,  the  Pacific  Coast's  Third  Market. 

•  All-time  high  records  have  been  established  in  carrier, 
total  city,  and  city  and  suburban  circulation  for  the  daily 
paper.  The  TRIBUNE'S  Sunday  circulation  is  the  greatest 
in  its  history.  (  Latest  A  B.C.  Reports  ) 

•  Still  growing  with  the  community  it  has  served  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  The  TRIBUNE  continues  to 
"PIONEER,  BUILD  and  LEAD"  in  Metropolitan  Oakland. 

GREATEST  HOME  DELIVERED  DAILY  CITY  CIRCULATION  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


(Daklanb^ite^Tribune 
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National  Representatfves:  WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  OCRESmER  CO 
Member  of  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS' ASSOCIATION 
Magazine  and  Comics  NEWSPAPER  CROUPS.  INCORPORATED 
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WHEN  A  MAN  bears  a  name  that  is 
commonly  associated  with  women  it 
often  causes  many  a  headache.  Take 
Carol  Binder,  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

Binder  recently  broke  his  arm,  and 
is  unable  to  dress  himself  alone. 
Scheduled  to  speak  in  Detroit  April 
22,  he  wrote  the  Hotel  Statler  advising 
them  of  his  predicament,  and  asked 
that  someone  be  assigned  to  help  him 
dress. 

The  letter  caused  a  furore  in  execu¬ 
tive  circles  at  the  hotel.  The  man¬ 
agement  went  into  extra-session  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  Carol  was 
masculine  or  feminine — whether  the 
hotel  should  send  up  a  valet  or  ladies’ 
maid.  Fortunately,  a  telephone  call 
to  the  Detroit  News  put  the  hotel  boys 
on  the  right  track,  and  when  MR. 
Binder  arrived,  a  valet  was  waiting, 
r 

HE.A.D  USED  on  the  new  tax  bill 
story  by  the  Southbridcie  Evening 
News: 

GET  READY  TO 

DIG.  BROTHER 

Plans  for  New  Tax  Bill 
Being  Worked  Out 
In  Washington 

■ 

RAYMOND  CLAPPER,  writing  in 
New  York  World-Telegram  about 
Josephus  Daniels.  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  was  made  to  say  recently: 

“He  doesn’t  speak  a  word  of  Sap- 
nish — says  he  is  too  old  to  learn.” 

That’s  more  than  you  can  say  about 
u  lot  of  men  in  public  life. 

■ 

THE  following  head  in  the  Boston 
Post  caused  quite  a  few  chuckles 
around  the  state: 

Offers  Army  Parrot 
That  Can — ★!★★! 

in  Four  Languages 

■ 

Sounds  nice,  huh? 

BIG  CAMPAIGN  ON 

SUNKIST  NAVELS 
Detroit  News  Booster. 

m 

She  gets  around! 

MISS  HELEN  JONES 

ENGAGED  TO  MANY 
— Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

m 

IT  probably  looked  like  a  new  coun¬ 
try  to  a  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen 
compositor  the  other  day  so  he  set  it 
this  way; 

VICHY,  April  10 — Gen.  Catroux, 
former  governor-general  of  French 
Indo-China.  who  after  the  war  joined 
the  free  French  forces  of  Gen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  was  condemned  to  death  in 
Absentia  today  by  the  French  court- 
martial  at  Gannat. 

■ 

_  Editok  &  Pi  BUISHK*  will  |iay  $2. no  i.ir  racli 
■'Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  lie  returneil. 


Oil  Co.  on  West  Coast 
Has  Largest  Campaign 

The  Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co. 
is  running  the  largest  newspaper 
campaign  in  its  history  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Large  space  ads  are  appearing 
in  the  metropolitan  dailies  and  these 
are  supplemented  with  smaller  copy 
in  the  smaller  dailies  and  a  selected 
list  of  weeklies.  The  account  is  han¬ 
dled  by  Ixird  &  Thomas.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Harold  R.  Deal,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Associated  Oil.  said  this  week 
that  newspapyers  w’ere  the  ideal  me¬ 
dium  for  the  company's  advertising. 
"Today,  more  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  years,  the  newspaper  is  being 
thoroughly  read  by  all  members  of 
the  family,”  Mr.  Deal  said.  'The 
troubled  world  conditions  make  news 
of  the  international  situation  of  up¬ 
permost  importance  to  all  members 
of  the  family.  Resultant  local  devel¬ 
opments  including  defense  activities 
also  gives  the  local  newspaper  greater 
reader  attention.  This  more  intensive 
reading  habit  has  also  resulted  in 
more  thorough  reading  of  newspaper 
advertisements,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  we  are  using  newspapers 
so  extensively  this  year.” 

“Finer  Flying  A  gasoline’’  is  the 
product  featured  in  the  ads.  Copy  is 
based  on  traffic  law  observance  and 
smooth  driving.  Newspapermen  at¬ 
tended  the  sales  meetings  held  re¬ 
cently  in  21  cities  in  Arizona.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho. 
Utah,  and  Nevada.  They  heard  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  of  the  oil 
company  describe  the  campaigns. 

SEAGRAM'S*  CAMPAIGN 

Seagram’s  has  extended  its  current 
newspaper  campaign  to  include  250 
dailies  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Ads  measuring  300  or  500  lines  are 
featuring  the  5  and  7  Crown  brands, 
Seagram’s  V.  O.  whiskies  and  the 
company’s  Ancient  Bottle  gin.  Ward 
Wheelock  is  the  agency.  The  new 
schedule  for  5  Cro'wn  will  continue 
to  tie  in  newspaper  ads  with  im¬ 
portant  sports  events.  Clem  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  sports  commentator  and 
writer,  will  cover  the  Kentucky  Derby 
for  Seagram’s  and  will  wire  his  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  race  to  all  papers  on  the 
Seagram’s  schedule.  His  comments 
will  be  inserted  in  special  copy  which 
ties  up  the  sports  angle  with  the 
product  sales  message.  This  technique 
was  used  successfully  last  year  and 
will  be  continued  through  the  summer 
and  fall,  featuring  the  predictions  of 
Henry  McLemore,  UP.  sports  writer. 
O.  B.  Keeler,  Ely  Culbertson,  and 
Bob  Edge. 

ELECTIONS  ORDERED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  21 — Sepa¬ 
rate  collective  bargaining  elections 
have  been  ordered  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  among  road¬ 
men,  city  circulation  department  em¬ 
ployes,  streetmen.  and  masking  artists 
on  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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Male 

Mar. 

IH-c.  :U.  l!MO 

Mar.  M.  IlMI 

Alabama  . 

$27,098,935 

$83,995,929 

$32,626,596 

$697,222 

1,148,246 

267,242 

4.705,999 

12,591,035 

California  . 

570,681.661 

10,709,516 

610.201.939 

18.764,485 

Colorado  . 

7.329.622 

115,911,039 

815,789 

Connecticut  . 

169,655,793 

28.821,662 

336,599.611 

7.597,388 

Delaware  . 

21,534,576 

329,079 

3,424.863 

168,276 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

4,700,069 

2,709,546 

6,370.828 

11,330,764 

Florida  . 

15,968,291 

1,095,158 

25.696.026 

6,746.573 

Georgia  . 

31,344,144 

10,372,972 

943,388 

2,046,028 

1,343,287 

17,969 

Illinois  . 

185,750.064 

38,445,168 

35,498.186 

4,944,865 

Indiana  . 

241,549,647 

99,995,722 

4.559,586 

2,972,539 

Iowa  . 

54,175,994 

1,910,200 

73,334 

21,399 

Kansas  . 

40,249,872 

5,298,570 

1,030,798 

620,883 

Kentucky  . 

9,708.138 

16,293,075 

5,761,519 

180,098 

Louisiana  . 

11.884.516 

13,573,013 

4.694.236 

135,400 

Maine  . 

4.950,927 

1,972,025 

165,945,540 

1,956,619 

Maryland  . 

172,059.702 

5,461,164 

121,727.350 

6.940,157  (A) 

Massachusetts  . . 

77,711.558 

27,476,134 

723,027.854 

8,544,892 

Michigan  . 

547,053.796 

123,215,423 

15.899.677 

31,644,294 

Minnesota  . 

5,137.622 

2,553,674 

6,563,767 

874,768 

Mississippi  . 

10,051.932 

5,017,174 

4,013,696 

Missouri  . 

294,748.824 

27,773,226 

4.734.712 

1,072,441 

203,925 

Nebraska  . 

10.860,595 

8,747,475 

16,249 

1,805 

Nevada  . 

360,850 

2,199.500 

163,600 

New  Hampshire.. 

4,422,966 

3,618,285 

87,908.027 

355.800 

New  Jersey . 

410.509,400 

26,556,290 

842.327.334 

30.228.186 

9,565,000 

New  York  . 

589,912,854 

119,095,751 

590.804.866 

48.874,583 

North  Carolina.. 

42,081,209 

8.259.976 

782.121 

595.711  (B) 

Ohio  . 

176,506,673 

54,291,439 

55,476,907 

43.324,839 

Oklahoma  . 

3,455,307 

14,166,438 

1.859,881 

19,338 

Oregon  . 

2,913,851 

8,432,346 

2,114,785 

32,225,236  (0 

Pennsylvania  .... 

267,287,950 

32,548,319 

664,862,524 

48,913,627 

Rhode  Island . 

9,460,278 

2,507,714 

33,145,368 

5,453,013 

South  Carolina . . . 

17,871,521 

5.089,555 

118.944.064 

1.172,229 

South  Dakota .... 

132,960 

2,289 

Tennessee  . 

45,545,279 

15,516,063 

241,945 

1,478,101 

Texas  . 

63,238,441 

17,858,858 

123.770.851 

6.204,756  (D) 

Utah  . 

6,223,183 

1,491,086 

Vermont  . 

1,350,659 

403,124 

101.888 

92,008 

Virginia  . 

93,279,247 

11,822,587 

736,687,945 

2,260,416 

Washington  . 

153,782,391 

4,515,580 

334,361,200 

3,554,826 

West  Virginia.... 

17,791,694 

9,927,961 

49,720,060 

1,919,839 

Wisconsin  . 

30,587,589 

11,629.523 

36.069.244 

15,121,865 

2.009.701 

Outside  Continental 

U.  S. 

Alaska  . 

85,007 

21,883,410 

5,641,509 

Canal  Zone  . 

11,422,711 

281,525 

24,494,500 

640,235 

Pacific  Islands . . . 

2,575,021 

471,509 

62,633,425 

6,693,300 

Puerto  Rico  . 

4.948.330 

12,894,109 

316,233 

Virgin  Islands . . . 

2,718,556 

167,000 

Cuba  . 

10.804.030 

320,000 

900.000 

2  0.30 .500 

12.5.500 

2,581,000 

9  27.5  .500 

British  Guiana... 

900.000 

5,869!oOO 

2  42.5  .500 

,  Newfoundland  . . . 

3.360,000 

14,410,500 

St.  Lucia  . 

900,000 

2  030  .500 

5.190,000 

5  877  400 

;  Total  . 

,  $4,472,421,408 

$1,021,128,962 

$5,927,050,053* 

$771,033,740** 

MEXICANS  INTERESTED  IN  TEXAS  NEWSPRINT 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX.,  April  21 — ^Ignacio  F.  Herrerias  of  Mexico.  D.  F.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Novedades,  Mexico’s  second  largest  newspaper,  was  in  Fort 
Worth  last  week  for  a  demonstration  of  the  handling  of  Texas  produced  news¬ 
print  in  press  runs.  Senor  Herrerias  has  been  commissioned  by  Pipsa,  an 
agency  authorized  to  purchase  all  newsprint  for  Mexican  newspapers,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibility  of  using  the  Texas  product,  manufactured  at  the 
$7,000,000  Southland  Papier  Mills,  Inc.,  at  Lufkin,  Tex.  The  demonstration  in 
Fort  Worth  was  in  the  pressroom  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram  under 
direction  of  Mechanical  Supt.  Gus  Lundberg.  The  visiting  publisher  asserted 
that  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  demonstration  and  said  that  it  is  likely 
that  piapiers  of  his  country  will  purchase  a  large  part  of  their  newsprint  from 
the  Texas  mill,  if  not  all  of  it.  Pijisa  at  pre.sent  buys  about  35,000  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year.  E.  L.  Kurth  of  Lufkin,  president  of  the  Southland  Mills, 
joined  Senor  Herrerias  in  Fort  Worth  to  escort  him  on  a  visit  to  the  Lufkin 
plant. 


lAl  r.  S.  Muritiiiir  Cuniiiiis^iiin  En)i-rir<ni-.v  shit'  Proeram  adds  Si7.5.000,000  to  these 
Maryland  flpnres. 

(B)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emersency  Ship  Program  adds  S;iT.. =>00.000  to  these  North  Dakota  fitr- 
lires. 

<C)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  S46.500.000  to  thew-  Oregon  tigures. 

I  Dp  r.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $.37,500,000  to  these  Texas  tigures. 

•  Includes  $‘265,7C6.500  for  .31  auxiliary  vessel  contracts,  awarded  for  which  hreak- 
ilown  of  sum  is  not  available  on  a  state  basis. 

••  Also  includes  $100,315,082  released  March  20.  1041.  for  230  -mall  auxiliaries  and 
patrol  craft,  not  available  on  state  basis. 

NOTE:  In  .addition,  the  Navy  Department  ha-  ailm-ated  approximately  $1,000,000,000 
for  armament  on  naval  vessels  being  eon.«tructe<l  in  private  yards.  This  sum  appears  in 
"Navy  Contracts”  as  orders  are  placed  for  materials. 

Source:  Office  of  Government  Reports.  Washington.  D.  C..  and  45  B  way.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FORTUNE  APPOINTS 

Appointment  of  Richardson  Wood 
as  general  manager  and  Ralph  D. 
Paine,  Jr.,  as  managing  editor  of  For¬ 
tune,  effective  May  2,  was  annovmced 
April  22  by  Eric  Hodgins.  publisher 
of  Fortime. 


W.  R.  HEARST  NEARS  78 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  famed 
newspaper  empire  builder  who  turned 
daily  columnist  for  his  newspapers  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  ■will 
observe  his  78th  birthday  on  April 
29. 
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Agencies  On  ANPA  List  New  Financing  I^obs  Addresses 

ArrrfTicfftd  bv  NEA  Meeting' 

Survived  Changes  in  1940  p  ^  Scrinns  Co  - 

VV.  tiona;  Publisher;  Charles  Emde,  vice- 

Report  of  Committee  on  Ad  Agents  S14,000,000  Tronsarfon  in 

«  n  I  ^Q  Cleveland  Retires  Higher  Georgia  Press  Association;  Jokn 

bays  Hecogmtion  Ol  15  Debentures  B.  Harris,  editor  of  the  News-Press, 

•  1  ^Vlberinarle  C  *  Clarence 

Agencies  Was  Canceled  a  recent  special  dispatch  to  the  Moody,  Daily  Tribune,  Chanute,  Kan. 

New  York  World-Telegram  from  The  convention  program  was  replete 
DESPITE  changes  in  general  business  mm  iKi  oi  KKi  iMiMTioN.  <'kkiiit  Cleveland,  announced  that  the  E.  W.  with  name-appeal,  in  the  speaker- 
conditions  advertising  agencies  on  .  ,  KATinus,  etc.  Scripps  Company  had  sold  privately  personnel  represented.  Outstanding. 

.hrANPA  iu7h.ld  upSa5or.bly  in  ISIII;;:;:;::  l;;  «■»»■<»«  <i«b.„tur,.  »  a  m  group  ,l  national  flga„a  ad- 

1940  according  to  the  annual  report  of  Af<  "-  i' .  .Ti  bank  and  $9,700,000  of  15  year  31^4 /r  dressing  the  editors  at  this— their 

the  Committee  on  Advertising  Agents.  i;!  debentoes  to  insurance  companies  fifty-sixth  annual^onvenUon,  was 

The  report  says  that  there  have  been  H.oo>rnitioii  Tr.msf.Tmi  .  a-4  ^nd  other  institutional  investors.  Elon  G.  Borton,  president  of  the  Ad- 

no  outstanding  failures  in  1940  al-  .  Federation  of  America,  who 

though  the  recognition  of  18  agencies  Credit  Ratings  R,>move.i  and  Status' i4«  '  ^  emphasized  the  close  relationship  of 

was  canceled.  Of  these  six  had  be-  .  10  ranging  ••Qur  two  industries— newpaper  pub- 

come  “financially  involved."  Suboniination  A^r.Tm.  nts' 'R/uTitV-d  ■ ;  ^  fl  „  lishmg  and  advertising.  Newspa- 

ftn.  _A  A  a.  a.1.  *  •  1-  AiipiiratioiiH  Pending’  .  11  The  proceeds  or  the  nnancing  are  to  pers,  Borton  continued,  **  ♦  •  * 

The  report  states  that  in  one  liqui-  At-  of  iXivmber  3i,  1940.  the  Lint  of  be  used,  the  dispatch  stated,  to  redeem  ^ur  bieirest  medium  ” 
dation  case,  involving  an  agency  that  R'-.oiniiztKt  Airfuts  containetl  fiv.-  hundrc!  halance  of  the  comnanv’s  out-  -rt  f  . 

u  J  /  *1,.,  i  f<>ri.v-.  iirht  (5481  nam.  s,  me  oaiance  oi  me  company  s  out  One  of  our  newest  problems  is 

handled  part  of  the  McKesson  &  Rob-  4Am  ary  i.  i»n  to  hate  standing  5^r  debentures,  due  Feb.  1,  jfig  shifting  of  markets  due  to  war 

bins  account,  the  agency  was  tied  up  -Viipli.  ations  for  Rrcotmition  Rccpivpd .  .  ir  194(1  and  for  other  refunding  onera-  •  .1  *  •  “  iir  1  j  11 

for  annroximatelv  $100 000  The  re-  Carriod  Ovor  from  1040...  11  *n  r  industries.  We  can  no  longer  dally 

tor  approximately  ♦iw.uw  me  re  A»ren.-.<-p  urante.!  R..<'opnitioii .  tions.  All  of  the  outstanding  with  the  idea  of  business  as  usual 

port  says  that  creditors  of  th®  agency  .Vi>i.ii<  atioii(.  With.ii^wn  .  8  debentures,  due  Feb.  1,  1943  are  called  Some  of  vour  towns  will  change  en 

have  received  about  one  half  of  their  K*<  <»miuon  Can.'piiod  .  T  ,  redemption  on  Mav  1  1941  *■  i  •  ^  »  j  •  ^ 

,  J  ,1  .•  11  R.’popnitioii  TraiiBf.TT.'d  .  ,1  mr  reaempuon  on  iviaj  1,  1341.  tirely  in  nature  and  size. 

money  so  far  and  are  practically  cer-  (  ».»(  Rat„,p..  i,uTPaB<-d  .  :i8  ■  Col  W  M  Glenn  f William  \fe 

tain  of  obtaining  one  hundred  cents  RiMi-ors  D..cT..a«Ti  .  -  AGENCY  MOVES  K  r-V'  i  f  (William  Me- 

.  .  11--”  Credit  Ratmirs  Remove.!  and  siatu»  i4fi  rxvji-aAV,,/ 1  1  v  j.1,,4  harry  Glenn),  a  co-founder  of  Sigma 

on  me  aoia  .  ...  »  a."".’!,"*"."'*' ,  «  “  Copley  Advertising  agency  will  Delta  Chi,  and  now  publisher  of  the 

In  two  other  cases  involving  in-  A!:i,'?.v  ii  move  into  larger  quarters  in  the  Park  Orlando  Times,  was  among  the  dis¬ 
solvent  agencies,  newspapers  were  Appii.-aii.m  p.ndine  .  Square  building.  Boston.  May  1.  tinguished  Florida  journalists  present 

paid  in  full  although  other  creditors  ......  ..  .  _  - - -  Winners  of  NEA  s  1941  Newspaper 

HiH  nftt  far^  sn  wrdl  The  reoort  said  t-i  r  h  I«  OI"  NKUsi  Al  KK  .%li^  KKTisiNft  4  KKOIT  l.<issi'.,s  /"^  *  *  .j  n/i  j  u 

aia  noi  rare  so  weii.  me  lepori  sara  Th-  foii.iwimr  iiiriir.s  show  eompan-on-  of  th.  fiv.  ..iiiv.y.  m.id.  Contests  were  announced  Monday  by 

that  the  committee  was  constantly  lo;?**  i!*;*-;  iiHo  Vice-President  Raymond  B.  Howard 

surveying  agencies  to  prevent  losses  av^p  w  oodP  publisher.  Madisoi.  Coirnty  Press,  Lon- 

to  members  of  the  Association.  Avt-ragf  Lohs  on  All  .XitvertisiiiK  im'imt  don,  Ohio.  Fifteen  silver  and  gold 

Committee'i  Report  Xo.  .Tin?iX?rU.orim^.  .  ! ! . . ;  'jTt  •’Ts''  "•*’.^7  P'^Ques.  one  silver  loving  cup  and  one 

The  report  follows:  “f  iptiirns  pompiiiHi .  i.-in  piu  p.-ii  -m.-,  clock  emblem  were  awarded  to  the 

n.irii.8  thp  .veiir  .1..  umiMP.i  .omiiM..,,-  O.  '>'  "'urns  nmisaid.  4  14  H  .1.1  IT  newspapers  which  tool^ first  places. 

.  unid  u.  (Tputp  au.v  particular  .  om input  w,.  (ids  rpeord  to  show  that  tiiprp  i-  '  First  in  General  Excellence  for 

seiberung  campaign  und^ ^circulation v^s the 

Tin*  finaiu*Uil  condition  of  advcrtisini;  A>.Kociation  v.*  wx  xx  xx  Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily  Press.  Among 

sp:m7h“rii“8rprij  urAKANTEK  OK  (  iKcn.ATiox  An  extensive  dealer  co-operative  the  dailies  over  3^  circulation,  the 

In  many  <  aircncieh  fornn-rly  o|M‘rat«‘<l  a^  Survey^  on  tlUK  j-ubjcct  an*  «‘on«lnf!i*il  advertising  Campaign,  in  which  500  Jose  (Calif,)  News  waS  best. 

citriKirationt^  chanpo<t  baf?k  to  propri(  tors-hip>  two  year  perioil.  The  lat*!  one  wa-  rt<xti/cr»orY^fc  _ 

or  partnershipH  but  a  fairly  -tapic  i-urpiuf  in  the  1940  annnai  rc?M»rt.  ews|^|:^rs  located  throughout  the  The  Winner  of  General  Excellence 

has  maintaiiuHi.  sTAMiAKii  t'UMiiTiuNs  tio\  KKMXii  United  States  will  be  employed,  will  for  weeklies  of  less  than  1000  circu- 

UuriiiK  •''■j*''  j*"''  ,“,1.'*'’,,“',,“';  AOVEKTisixo  KoxTKAtTs  .\\i)  be  placed  in  operation  by  Seiberling  lation  was  the  Heron  Lake  (Minn.) 

nual  PCMCIA  oi  the  list.  niaii.\  etia!ike>*  na%e  ORnKK^  n  i-i_  i  •  «»  mv  »-»•  i  ^  i  v-i  » 

iH-eii  made  in  ratimri-.  inerease-  or  deen  as*-  yp,.;,  u»4i  ipore  aiv  .v>o  a*:en-  Company  early  in  May.  News.  First  place  for  General  Excel- 

is-int  tivpii  in  aopordaiipp  with  Uip  known  „„  ,d,.  rpi^oirni/.ivi  list.  Of  On-  iinin-  Newspapers,  according  to  M.  E.  Ma-  lence  among  weeklies  of  more  than 

''7»uiin^"  1  Vmo  ‘  Ihl'n  havp  is-,  n  no  oni-  ',TmidaVd  Tondmon-^'^T.v^  Seiberling  advertising  manager,  1000  circulation  was  won  by  the  Hun- 

-t.-nidinB  faiiurp-  amonir  thp  as'pn.  ip-  of  our  ,M,oir,i.  r-  and  oidi'is.  US.  or  .iboiit  T'l!  of  always  figured  prominently  in  terdon  Democrat.  Flemington,  N.  J. 

rcpotrnizpd  l*sl  and  wp  Nh(\<  that  the  jji,-  rcpoBiiiziMl  aB(*iii*ii‘-  iiavt-  -o  f:iir  faih'd  the  comoanv’s  dealer  CO-ODCrative  i  s.  ■■  .  - 

prompt  and  pflicn-nt  oisTatlon  of  our  Asso-  ,  ,  suh-i  rihp  to  On-.,  ponditioii-  Of  Oipw  vvnnpoiij.  »  ueciei  upviaiive  (.piipral  h\(Tllpiirr - ilailii-s  iiikI.  i  dooo 

cialion  in  .an-fully  watchins  all  .lianei.s  havp  lipfinilcly  proinispd  to  adoiu  th."  program.  This  year,  with  sales  defi-  -H'l.  Intpriiational  Kali.-  1  Minn.  I  Daib  .lour 

maili-  in  .-orpnoips  and  nolinB  Ihpir  oiwration-  -t.mdard  pondilion-  in  thp  iip.ir  fntiin-:  ]»>  nitely  pointed  upward.  Seiberling  ac-  "*1:  "hpalcin  llll.i  Daily  Journal, 

pvpiy  SIX  months,  slioiihl  rp.H'iv.-  •r.sht.  al  .,r,.  oppos.'d  to  .loiiiir  <„  it  .ibpii.  u-  *•  •4-  •  .u-  c  u  -ii  u  u  .  Ocncnil  Evrpllpiicp — DailiPs  over  .‘t.'.oo 

hast  in  part,  for  th>-  ralhor  sound  finan-ial  |,„.  vai.yiinr  rp.isoiis  a|i|H'ar  lo  sliow  no  in-  tiVlties  in  this  field  Will  be  .substan-  Morristown  (X’.  J.l  Daily  Rp.-ord:  dni.  .lii- 
sliu.-Uiri'  which  i-xi-t-  amoiiif  th.  avi-ncics  a.loplinB  llu-  condilioiis.  tially  intensified,  he  said.  ilorson  (S.  C.l  Indpppiiilpiit. 

ill  Bdipral.  General  Excellenre — W.vklips  iin.ipr  lOiiii: 

Via.-li  month  iiiPiiils-is  arp  a«kisl  to  rpport  — — — — — Claremont  (Cal.i  Couripr:  dnl.  I..ik.- 
all  dpliiuiiipiit  a.sonnts  of  advpitisins:  atpii-  DflPI^  AM  TO  AHHOCCC  AC  A  Ikl  POCTOHI  <Conn.»  .loiirnal. 

-ips.  wh.lhpf  r.-.oirni7..sl  or  not.  a-  w.ll  as  ^WDIVe/IIVI  I  MUUKCOO  Mr  A  IN  0\JO  I  Gpiiprul  Kxrpllenpp — W.skli.s  lOmi 

.iny  national  aoxiuiits  Thp-c  arp  .•oiiipilpd  RAYMOND  RUBICAM,  chairman  of  the  board.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  -P'l-  ('armi  (Ill.l  Dpmoi  rat  Tnlmnc:  :inl. 
pa<  h  month  and  PHn'fully  watph.sl  so  that  v  i  j  i  i  r  ■  ,  ,  S.-arsdale  (X’.  Y.  i  Inoiiirpr 

noti.c  of  any  umisuai  .in  iinistaiid  -  may  lork  advertising  agency,  is  to  speak  before  the  37th  annual  convention  (  omu, unity  service iiaiiips:  i-i.  Ami.-r 

is-  Bivpii  lo  thp  memisTs.  Liki’wisc  any  iin-  ;,nd  advertising  exposition.  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  to  be  held  "“p"  ind<  iK  iidpni  &  iiaiiv  .M  ni:  "ii.i. 

usual  transaction  on  the  part  oi  aBcnciPs  ,  i_r  .  i  o-  ci  n  •  ,,  or  oc  ,  ,  —  ,  r.  —  •  Sonthw.  st  Kcononii-l  (  hi.-avo  III  :iri| 

which  niipht  affpit  pubiishpi-  in  s'ciu  rai  i-  at  Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  May  25-29.  it  was  announced  by  Paul  Garrett.  Fed-  Tuian  it'ai.i  Tiiiu-. 

prompiiy  ch<s-k(si  anil,  when  mvi-ssary .  eration  Board  chairman,  and  vice-president  in  charge  of  public  relations.  loniiiMinii.v  servici — w.-.kiic--  i,i  i  .  lU:. 

warniiiBs  ;ind  infonnalion  arc  i— nisi  to  the  i  .  /-«  .•  »«  rT  i  •  •  ,,  ,  .  ...  ,  ,  I-laiid  New-  Hick-vilic  N  V  ■  -  i  ,1  H  .m 

mi  iiihi  rship.  The  ncvni  survey  of  news-  General  Motors  Corporation.  Mr.  Rubicam  s  talk  will  be  given  Wednesday.  i,ur"  Howa  i  Rdu'ii'i  '.nd  .M'..n'...Vu  r> 

paper  ciihIh  lo-.si  s  i-  ample  te-iimony  to  the  ]\lay  28.  at  a  general  luncheon  session,  the  theme  of  which  is  “What  is  ahead  iPa.i  Mirror. 

mrllan'orniradvm^^  ''i-'am-.  advertising  in  the  world  of  tomorrow."  The  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex-  rrlil'iLi,,!,'' ,  r’’^' . !( 

iiiiriiiK  the  year  Dip  otiicp  stall  has  handled  ecutives  of  New  England  will  meet  with  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer-  Andeison  is.  r.i  indeisaideni. 
!hVdn'ir'anUanL^"nm^^^^  Arthur  T.  Bru.sh.  advertising  director  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  ranl’m*'! m‘.77)adr'i 'cdBcI- 

dircpiiy  to  iiie  memiipr-  t.iii  ai-o  lo  their  Leader,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  meeting.  One  of  the  principal  speakers  will  dependem  ;ird.  .Mon  i.io«n' Ki  e,,!,! 

I'diTat’i'oVis  for’"irs'oBni'tio'n  re.-'ivisi"  in  the  be  William  C.  Savage,  national  advertising  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post.  V, 

eonrsi-  ot  the  >far  werp  very  IhorouBhIy  in-  loiiio  i'sew-'  :iril  M  i-snm'' i  Tev  V"Titee-" 

viM^tPd  i..fore  himiB  rey.e«.,  hy  ,h..  I oin- 
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oihpr  easps.  the  npwspapirs  were  paid  in  the  committee.  In  accepting  the  honorary  chairmanship.  Mr.  Glass  broke  a  iMinn.i  Tribunp. 

full  aithouBh  other  pn-ditors  did  not  farp  ro  Ufe-time  rule  never  to  lend  his  name  to  non-governmental  committees,  w  !^ru,  *  T 1  "L-o11,po'^‘'Sm 

will.  Ill  aiiothPi-  in-taiipe.  an  ,aBeiu-y.  whii-h  ”  Mii-klies.  1-t.  Spai-Mlale  Inuiiirer.  ,.iid  i^ii-> 

wi*  liai)  not  rattni  for  sonv  limo,  wont  into  Mowai  Dironirlo:  .‘Ini.  Count>  HtT- 

fHimpariilivcly  small.  In  ono  instaiuf.  w<‘  CONTINUING  STUDIES  NOS.  33  AND  34  4iih  rriiiti'iiB '  Exhibit :  l.-t.  ItiriiiiiiBliaDi 

auior  o'n'‘w^arwrd^’n:'""' n'alrabiv  Bo“c;:i  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  issued  its  34th  study  thU  week  ' Mass''’ 

BuarantPP.  Mon-  rpcently.  an  aBPni^-.  whiPh  With  an  analysts  of  the  ads  m  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  for  Nov.  29,  Exi-pIIpiipp  in  TypoKraphy:  Isl.  Rilxvill' 
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mwspaiMT  fipld.  failed  owins  a  substantial  .  .»»,«•  .•  -.p  iiiiin-r:  :»rd.  V.a-I  side  Journal.  Kirklami. 

amount  to  ei-i-ditor-  other  than  newspapers,  vertismg  Research  Foundation  of  the  4-A  and  ANA  in  co-operation  with  wash. 

all  newspapers  havinB  been  paid  loo*^.  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  was  released  last  week  on  the  Nov.  26  (  irciiiation  .Uhievpiiipnt:  isi, 
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otlicr  twN'lvo  a2t*noi#»ti».  1.SSU6  Oi  tne  LiOS  AnQCleS  limes.  Walcott.  Iowa:  3nl.  Walton  <Ga.»  Citizi-n. 
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ASNE  Hears  of 
Defense  Progress 

continued  from  page  72 


as  I  said,  completed.  They  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  eleven  states,  ten  of  them  in 
the  South,  two  in  the  West,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  central  western  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  basic 
raw  materials  for  powder  for  ex¬ 
plosive  manufacture  are  cotton,  coal, 
oil  and  sulphur,  and  they  come  largely 
from  the  South,  so  those  locations  are 
both  logical  and  desirable. 

“Small  arms  ammunition  has  be¬ 
come  almost  the  pressing  problem  of 
the  moment,  'ihe  production  of  that 
small  arms  ammunition,  .30,  .45  and 
.50  caliber,  has  been  increased  1,000% 
in  the  last  nine  months,  but  that  is 
only  a  beginning.  We  have  plants 
under  way,  well  along  in  some  cases, 
for  the  daily  production  of  2,000,000 
rounds  of  the  .30  caliber  and  .45,  and 
500,000  rounds  of  the  .50  caliber. 
Those  small  arms  anununition  plants 
are  located  in  eighteen  states. 

“Spreading  the  work  is  in  some 
respects  our  main  current  objective. 
We  have  now  partially  functioning, 
soon  completely  staffed,  36  district 
offices  of  ffie  contract  service  section. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System,  they  are  located 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and 
branch  banks  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  believe  we  have  able, 
patriotic,  practical  people  in  charge 
of  those  offices,  all  aiming  to  help  the 
contractor  find  subcontractors  who 
can  carry  a  portion  of  his  load,  and 
aiming  to  help  the  subcontractors  find 
work  that  fits  their  facilities,  their 
machines,  and  their  manpower. 

New  Sub-Contracts  Workin9 

“We  are  doing  everything  in  our 
power  to  carry  out  this  spreading  of 
the  load.  The  first  load  was  some¬ 
what  concentrated  because  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  necessarily  so, 
turned  to  the  people  in  the  industrial 
sections  of  the  United  States  who 
were  equipped  to  do  the  job,  who  by 
experience  knew  how  to  do  it,  and 
who  have  proven  themselves  capable. 
Now  in  this  second  stage,  you  can’t 
if  you  wanted  to,  continue  to  load, 
and  load  more,  on  those  companies. 
Speed  itself  requires  you  to  search 
elsewhere  to  find  new  sources;  but 
even  more  than  speed,  I  think  it  is 
extremely  fortunate  that  social  and 
economic  objectives  happen  to  coin¬ 
cide.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate, 
in  my  opinion,  if  this  defense  effort 
led  to  further  concentration  of  plants 
and  workmen  in  the  industrial  cities 
along  the  coastlines  and  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  our  country. 

“So  every  effort  under  the  sun,  or 
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every  effort  that  we  know  how  to 
make,  is  being  made  in  the  direction 
of  trying  to  take  the  work  to  the  men 
and  to  the  machines,  so  that  men  can 
be  employed  in  their  home  towns,  and 
the  machinery  can  be  employed  where 
it  is,  and  where  it  is  idle,  instead  of 
trying  to  build  more  and  more  ma¬ 
chinery  to  equip  new  plants.  The 
building  of  more  machinery  is  just 
not  going  to  be  done.  It  is  going  to 
be  spread  out,  and  I  believe  every¬ 
body  is  cooperating  to  that  end. 

“Here  are  a  few  examples  of  how 
this  works.  A  prime  contractor  in 
Ohio  manufacturing  scout  cars  has 
distributed  portions  of  his  job,  of  his 
load,  to  186  subcontractors  located  all 
the  way  from  Massachusetts  to  Col¬ 
orado.  A  more  recent  example:  The 
Army  Ordnance  and  the  O.P.M.  got 
the  Oldsmobile  Division  of  General 
Motors  to  take  on  the  difficult  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  manufacturing  addi¬ 
tional  quantities  of  20  mm.  cannon. 
There  are  194  parts  in  that  gun.  It 
is  difficult  to  make,  but  Oldsmobile, 
working  to  some  extent  with  the  other 
divisions  of  General  Motors  and  also 
with  many  other  outside  contractors, 
has  already  succeeded  in  farming  out 
the  manufacture  of  161  parts,  out  of 
194. 

“Now,  we  talk  about  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  building  new  facilities  fast 
enough  to  do  this  job,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  spreading  it  out.  I  don’t  want 
to  leave  that  without  saying  that 
every  credit  is  due  to  the  machine 
tool  industry  for  what  they  have 
already  done.  They  have  come  as 
close  as  anybody  to  accomplishing  the 
impossible.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
how  fast  tools  can  be  made  and  plants 
built.  Therefore,  the  effort  to  spread, 
from  a  speed  standpoint  as  well  as 
the  other  objectives  mentioned.  On 
machine  tools,  the  output  this  year 
will  be  $750,000,000  in  value,  which 
is  more  than  triple  the  output  of  any 
previous  year  in  America’s  industrial 
history;  more  than  triple  what  we 
made  during  any  World  War  year,  or 
the  quantity  that  we  made  in  the  so- 
called  boom  year  of  1929.” 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gargatttua  The  Great 


Another  season  for  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  opens 
— a  whole  of  a  season,  too,  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gargantua  the  Great,  a  stronger  performance  than 
ever,  and  physical  transformations  that  must  delight 
John  Q.  Public,  his  missus  and  the  youngsters. 

The  newspaper  men  of  the  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum 
&  Bailey  circus — Roland  Butler,  in  the  slot;  Frank  Braden, 
story  man;  Gardner  Wilson,  and  Allen  Lester— are  fully 
aware  that  they  have  had  a  superlative  product  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  last  few  years  and  that  city  and  picture  desks, 
assigned  reporters  and  cameramen  in  New  York  City  and 
everywhere  knew  it  better  than  they.  They  realize  that 
John  Ringling  North,  with  his  brother,  Henry  Ringling 
North,  has  made  legitimate  news  of  the  Big  Show's 
activities,  that  he  has  cinched  the  huge  outfit's  right  to 
be  regarded  as  a  national  institution  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper  men  of  America,  ever  ahead  of  a  trend,  have  been 
mighty  good  to  the  circus  and  to  them.  Better  than  good, 
a  lot  better  than  good — MARVELOUS. 

The  newspaper  quartet  with  the  circus  does  not  kid 
itself.  Its  members  know  they  don't  plant  or  "get"  pub¬ 
licity.  The  newspapers  use  what  they  want — and.  Glory 
be! — they  want  plenty,  and,  as  the  newspapers  reflect 
the  opinions  of  their  millions  of  readers,  the  track's  clear 
for  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  always  to  be  just  that — 
The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 

Aside  from  this,  Butler,  Braden,  Wilson  and  Lester  look 
forward  to  this  tour,  as  in  the  past,  as  one,  long,  constant 
reunion  with  old  and  new  friends  on  the  desks,  in  the  city 
rooms,  in  the  photographers'  studios,  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ments  and  everywhere  about  the  newspaper  plants. 
They  are  glad  indeed  to  make  the  rounds  across  the 
country  again. 

And  so  they  say  to  newspaper  men  from  coast  to  coast: 
"It's  great,  seeing  you  again,  and  thanks  from  deep 
down  for — well,  you  know  what." 
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Arrowhead  Black  and  Colors 

Skilled  scientists  and  practical  pressmen 
have  long  labored  side  by  side  to  achieve 
better  appearance  and  press  performance. 

Let  us  demonstrate  in  your  own  pressroom 


Howard  Flint  InK  Company 

Detroit  •  Houston  •  New  Orleans  •  Chicago  •  Denver 
Atlanta  •  Cleveland  •  Indianapolis  o 


Two  Dailies, One  Weekly 
Win  CIT  Safety  Awards 


THREE  newspapers  and  24  newspa-  approach,  but  with  equally  good  re- 
permen  have  won  awards  in  the  suits.  Through  its  editorial  columns 
1940  competition  of  the  CIT  Safety  the  paper  reached  the  adult  popula- 
Foundation,  for  the  most  effective  tion  of  Beaver  Dam;  through  a  daily 
work  during  the  year  in  the  cause  of  feature,  “The  Open  Eye  Club,’’  chil- 
traffic  safety.  dren  were  reminded  of  their  responsi- 

The  winning  newspapers,  each  of  bility  as  pedestrians,  bicycle  riders, 
which  will  receive  a  newly  designed  and  learning  drivers, 
bronze  plaque,  were:  the  Oklahoma  H.  A.  Van  Dusen  of  the  Gary  Post 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  &  Times,  in  Tribune,  winner  of  first  prize  “for  the 
the  cities  of  more  than  100,000;  the  best  series  of  editorials  of  the  year  on 
Wilkinsburg  (Pa.)  Gazette,  in  cities  traffic  safety  and  the  traffic  problem.” 
between  25,000  and  100,000;  and  the  appealed  to  law-makers,  and  law-en- 
Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Daily  Citizen,  in  forcers,  as  well  as  to  the  pedestrians 
the  conununities  imder  25,000.  and  motorists  in  his  editorial  cam-  j 

$500  Winners  paign  to  cut  down  traffic  accident  fa- 

Among  the  individual  newspaper-  and  injuries  in  Gary.  His 

men,  the  winners  of  first  prizes  of  ^®ty  editorials  appeared  several 
$500  each  were:  H.  A.  Van  Dusen,  times  each  week,  throughout  the  ye^. 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune,  in  the  edi-  the  contest  open  to  reporters  “for 

torial-writer  division;  John  McCul-  the  b«t  stones  on  traffic  accidents,  on 
lough,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  the  hazards  of  a  descnptive  nature,  or 
reporters’  division;  and  Sam  E.  Nash,  Propa^,  preferably 

Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier  Times  &  Tele-  P*-<^uctive  of  worthwhile  changes  in 

graph,  in  the  cartoonist  group.  ?  u- 

_  J  ..  ,  John  McCullough  of  the  Philadelphia 

The  C^  '^o^^tion  ^  Inquirer  won  first  prize  for  doing  all 

been  making  tr^c  safety  awp^  of  these,  in  a  campaign  that  covered 
annually  smce  its  establishment  m  calendar 
1936  by  CIT  Corporation,  national  ,«./  «  ,  ^  ^ 

automobile  sales  financing  institution.  D«er«a*«  in  Traffic  Deaths 

John  W.  Darr,  director  and  one  of  Th®  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
the  trustees  of  the  Safety  Foimdation,  conducted  in  the  columns  of  the  Gary 
said:  “This  is  the  first  year  the  Foun-  Post  Tribune  and  the  Philadelphia 
dation  offered  awards  to  newspapers,  fnQuirer  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  recognition  of  an  all-round  effort,  c^ch  city  showed  a  10%  decrease  in 
Our  decision  to  make  these  special  traffic  accident  deaths  in  1940  as  corn- 
awards  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  P®red  with  1939. 

newspapers  throughout  the  country  Sam  E.  Nash,  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.) 
have  done,  as  a  whole,  outstanding  Courier^  Times  &  Telegraph,  first 
traffic  safety  jobs — jobs  which  are  not  pl^cer  for  the  best  cartoons  or  strips 
attributable  to  the  work  of  a  single  dealing  traffic  dangers  and  traf- 
reporter,  editorial  writer  or  cartoon-  safety,  in  an  effective  and  inter- 
ist.  The  Oklahoman  &  Times,  the  esting  manner  depicted  conditions  and 
WQkinsburg  Gazette,  and  the  Beaver  habits  responsible  for  high  accident 
Dam  Daily  Citizen,  in  the  opinion  of  toha. 

the  judges,  were  outstanding  in  their  Additional  individual  winners  of 
constructive  treatment  of  the  traffic  cash  prizes  ($250  for  second,  $100  for 
safety  problem  in  their  columns,  and  third-  and  $50  for  fourth)  are  as 
in  direct  and  indirect  co-operation  follows: 

With  local  and  state  programs.  Mason  city  da.)  Globe  Gazette.  Third — 

Harold  Mueller,  associate  editor  of  m.  Cleveland  New  York  Ti^s: 

,  — ,  ,  ,  «  p*i.  i_  J  a  J  Fourth — Michael  Bradshaw,  Dayton  lOhioi 

the  Oklahoman  &  Times,  has  devotea  journal  Herald. 

much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  Reporters:  second — William  Dvorak.  Cleve- 

papers  traffic  safety  program  since  his  Daj*ton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald:  Fourth 

attendance  at  the  Seminar  held  by  — Roy  Elliott,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
toe  err  Safety  Fou^tion  in  Okla-  Seoond-C.  D.  Batchelor,  New 

homa  City  m  December,  1939.  In  Feb-  A'ork  Daily  News:  Third — Jerry  Costello.  Al- 
ruary,  1940,  he  was  elected  president  baiu-  (N  Y.)  Knickertocker  News;  Fourth 
,  i  o  f-i  <-<  — J-  Enntrht,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 

of  toe  Oklahoma  State  oatety  Ooun-  Honorable  mention  awards  in  the  thn-.- 
cil,  and  in  this  capacity  was  able  to  elassiflcations  calline  for  cash  prizes  of 

J  of  each,  were  Riven  to:  Robert  Hale.  Salt  Lake 

extend  toe  traffic  safety  influence  of  TelcRram;  Ben  HoUtrom.  Minneapolis  Star 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  &  Times  all  over  Journal:  E.  J.  Macklin.  Waukepan  News  & 

too  «;tato  It  was  not  sumrisine  Lewis  T.  Nordyke.  Amarillo  Globe 

tne  state.  it  W^  not  surp^mg,  l.  Llyle  Rapp.  Kalamazoo  Gazette: 

therefore,  when  Oklahoma  placea  hrst  Harry  Roberts,  wiikinsburp  Gazette:  How- 
in  its  division  in  a  national  traffic  Wentworth,  Washimrton  Post:  H.  ciay 

,  ,  .  .  J  J  J  J _ iU  Fem-e,  Winston  Salem  Journal  Sentinel:  J.  E. 

safety  contest,  and  reduced  its  death  Helfert.  Beaver  Dam  citizen:  Aubrey  McAl- 


YPESETTIMG 

by 

TtlEGRAPH 


TELETYPESETTER  is  tlie  only  means  of  sending  actual  composition 
by  wire. 

The  Keyboard  Perforator  shown  above  is  the  most  efficient 
. . .  fastest  keyboard  ever  designed  for  large  volume  straight 
matter.  It  perforates  tape  about  twice  as  fast  as  manual  opera¬ 
tion  on  a  linecasting  machine.  Composition  rolls  out  at  350  to 
400  lines  an  hour  on  the  average. 

Run  through  transmitting  equipment,  the  tape  is  instantly 
reproduced  by  reperforators  which  may  he  located  at  any  dis¬ 
tance —  anywhere.  When  this  new'  tape  is  placed  on  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  operating  unit  attached  to  a  composing  machine,  the 
machine  plugs  along  with  practically  no  delays  due  to  distrib¬ 
utor  stops,  mats  jamming,  etc.  It  fills  galleys  in  about  one  half 
the  time  it  would  take  by  hand.  Get  the  full  details. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 

It  tells  the  complete  story  of  Tele¬ 
typesetter.  It  shows  you  how  to  save 
time  and  money. . .  how  to  get  more 
type  in  less  time.  Write  for  it  today. 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
1400  Wrightwood  Avanu*,  Chicago,  til. 
Now  Yorfc  Offko;  172  Fulton  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  U.S.S.  Colorado,  a  completely  electrified  battle¬ 
ship,  has  an  electric  power  i)lant  of  about  40,000  horse¬ 
power.  Electricity  drives  this  giant  ship,  even  cooks  the 
meals  .  .  .  performs  a  hundred  vital  tasks.  That  40,000 
horsepower  is  enough  to  supply  all  the  electricity  nor¬ 
mally  used  in  over  100,000  homes. 

.\s  it  takes  about  two  years  to  complete  a  modern  ])ower- 
house,  electric  capacity  of  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
companies,  which  is  available  and  being  installed,  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  areas  they  serve. 

Soon,  these  companies  w  ill  have  a  “fleet”  of  plants  with 
a  total  minimum  electric  capacity  of  3,360,000  horsepow  er 
...  an  amount  probably  greater  than  all  the  electric  en¬ 
ergy  used  on  all  battleships  in  the  world’s  major  navies. 

V  , - 


At  the  end  of  1040  we  Lad  placed  in  service  ten  new 
major  generating  units  and  our  total  electric  capacity  had 
reached  2,8':24,000  horsejjower. 

And  this  year,  we  already  have  additional  new  units 
under  construction  which  will  further  raise  our  capacity, 
by  next  year,  to  a  level  of  at  least  3,360,000  horsepow^er 
.  .  .  a  level  which  is  3.5%  above  that  of  1935. 

Together  with  scores  of  lirban  and  rural  communities, 
there  are  over  '25  important  industrial  cities  within  the 
areas  served  by  Commonwealth  &  Southern  companies. 
Defense  contracts  running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  already  been  allotted  in  many  of  these  cities. 

Commonwealth  &  Southern  companies 
are  located  in  five  Northern  States: 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  . . .  and  in  five  Southern 
States:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina. 


A  battleship  is  used  merely  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  tremendous  growth  in  power 
facilities  of  Commonwealth  &  South¬ 
ern  companies  ...  at  a  time  when 
electric  power  also  is  so  vital  to  the 
defenses  of  the  nation. 

On  January  1,  1036  the  total  elec¬ 
tric  capacity  of  Commonwealth  & 
Southern  companies,  in  the  ten  states 
where  they  operate,  reached  2.502,000 
horsepower. 

Since  then,  one  or  more  new  genera¬ 
ting  units  have  been  j)ut  into  operation 
in  every  year.  In  1939,  upon  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  in  Europe,  this  build¬ 
ing  program  was  further  stepi)ed  up. 


Greater  Strength 
for  the  Nation 

•  A  group  of  companies  were  brought  together  in 
1930  to  form  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  com¬ 
panies.  Their  average  home  electric  rotes  and  the 
average  use  of  electricity  in  the  homes  they  served 
were  then  almost  identical  with  the  averages  for 
the  Nation. 

Today,  home  electric  rotes  of  Commonwealth  & 
Southern  companies  average  22%  lets  than  the 
average  home  rate  paid  in  the  United  States.  And, 
the  homes  served  by  these  companies  ore  using, 
on  an  average,  about  34%  more  electricity  than 
other  American  homes. 

More  than  19,000  people  are  now  employed  in 
the  operation  of  this  business.  Many  more  are 
at  work  building  new  plonts  and  equipment,  for 
which  (including  all  additions  to  property)  we  already 
have  expended,  since  1936,  over  $175,000,000. 


The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Cor¬ 
poration  and  affiliated  comjianies  will 
use  to  the  fullest  their  combined  ex- 
jterience  and  their  resources  to  aid  the 
nation’s  defense  program  and  for  the 
continued  benefit  of  all  of  the  many 
communities  served. 

Justin  R.  Whitings  president 


The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


GENERAL  (gj  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


roUment.  both  becauiie  of  SehH'tive  S^Tvu'e  uu*«  fro  directly  into  daily  new^aper  plants, 
and  bcH^ause  of  the  many  o|H*ninfr^  now  but  if  they  ?o  to  job  Hhop«  and  weekly 

available  in  manufacturintr  planti»  with  newf^papers  they  release  thereby  other  print* 

attractive  salaries.  ers  with  wider  exp<*rienee  for  the  daily  news- 

importance  of  rrintiiiK  SchoolH  in  rrenent  P^ipt^r  field.  That  lheM‘  iH.'hool»  are  doinff 
National  llefenne  Situation  excellent  and  n»*cessar>  work  in  traininv 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  ComniitUH*  that  printers  i?*  coiutHknl.  That  then*  will  b«-  an 
publishers  should  irive  wrious  (.*onsidcraliuii  increasing  m*<Hl  for  the  men  they  can  turn  out 
at  this  Convention  to  the  problem  that  may  '*hould  also  b<*  t‘one»‘<k*d.  lour  Committee 
confront  all  of  us  because  of  a  s<*ar<*ity  ol  th«*n*fore  ht»si)eaks  th»‘  co-operation  of  every 
skill€*d  help  within  the  next  few  years.  publisher  in  siipportimr  these  S4‘hools.  m 

There  are  now’  but  thn*e  printiinr  trailer  stiulyimr  the  situation  to  learn  whether  or 
schools  to  which  the  ANPA  is  frivinff  sup-  ••***  iuklitional  ^chools  of  the  same  ly|x*  are 
I>orl.  These  three  st'hools  tocether  prad-  n'Miiinnl.  and,  in  short,  layimr  tin*  irround- 

uated  IMi  students  durimr  the  year  194P.  It  '^ork  now  for  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
can  H'ailily  be  se<*n,  therefon*.  that  in  the  future. 

face  of  any  >:reat  shorlairc.  the  work  that  VK'TOR  F.  KIDDER,  t'hairnian 

thes<*  schools  can  do  will  not  notiwahly  TED  DEALEY.  Vn*«*-Chairman 

afi<H‘t  any  iHissible  labor  shortaire.  Frank  E.  Gannett 

It  is  irranted  that  but  few  of  then*  irradu-  Albert  A.  Stone 


ANPA  Supports  3  Schools 
Graduated  96  in  1940 


pro?r(*ss  and  at  the  pres(*nt  has  about  32 
students  in  alteinlaiK*!*. 

As  has  N-f*!!  reportc'd  b(*fort*.  the  aim  of 
the  Ro‘'hester  School  is  to  ctlucate  excculives, 
aint  to  fit  their  slu(k*nts  to  hold  various 
l>ositiuns  in  the  business  otliivs  ot  newspa¬ 
pers.  However,  many  of  the  irraduates  tio 
s(*cure  positions  in  the  me<‘hanieal  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspaiMT-. 

Lik«*  the  otlwr  scho<ds.  this  school  has 
Ix'pun  to  ex|M‘rieiic<*  difficulty  with  its  eii- 


THE  ANPA  contributed  $7,700  to 
three  printing  trades  schools  in  1940, 
according  to  the  report  of  Victor  F. 
Ridder,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Printing  Trades  Schools. 

The  Committee  asked  all  publishers 
to  “give  serious  consideration  at  this 
convention  to  the  problem  that  may 
confront  all  of  us  because  of  a  scarcity  i 
of  skilled  help  within  the  next  few  ! 
years.”  The  report  noted  that  there  ■ 
are  not  enough  students  being  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  schools  to  fill  the  jobs  ' 
available.  i 

Ninety-six  students  were  graduated  ; 
from  the  three  schools,  in  1940,  it  is  ' 
stated.  “It  can  readily  be  seen,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  the  face  of  any  great 
shortage,  the  work  that  these  schools 
can  do  will  not  noticeably  affect  any 
possible  labor  shortage.  But  the 
theory  behind  these  schools  is  so 
sound  that  your  committee  believes 
every  publisher  should  stop  now  and 
consider  what  he  can  do  best  to  sup¬ 
port  the  schools  both  financially  and 
by  way  of  increasing  the  enrollment.” 
The  report  follows  in  full: 

Your  Committee  on  Priiitini;  Trades 
Si’hools  after  a  thorouerh  study  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  made  recommendation  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  which  .-idopitsl  the  following  ' 
Rc-ioUilinn : 

"RESOLVED,  That  in  lien  of  all  previous 
resolutions,  the  Board  of  Directors  will  eon-  ■ 
linue  contributions  for  the  year  1940  on  the 
following'  basis:  For  each  student  graduated 
the  sum  of  $100  provid<Hl.  however,  that  in 
no  case  .are  contributions  to  exceed  the  fol- 
lowin»r  amounts: 

“Southern  School  of  Prinlintr.  Njvshville. 
Tenn. — $;1.000  for  the  year. 

"Southern  School  of  Print  inir.  Dallas. 
Texas.  $;i,000  for  the  year. 

"Rochester  Athemu-um  and  Mechanics  In¬ 
stitute,  Roi-hester.  X.  Y. — $1,000  for  the 
year. 

"It  was  the  s<*n.M'  of  the  nus'linx  of  the 
Board  that  should  contributions  lx‘  eonlintied 
ilurimr  the  .vear  1041.  thi‘  basis  of  i-ontri- 
hntion  should  be  reduced  as  follows:  For 
«'ach  student  graduated  the  sum  ot  $■;.» 
lu'ovided  however,  that  in  no  e:ts<‘  are  <'on- 
tributions  to  exceed  the  followintr  amounts: 

"Southern  S<-hooI  of  Printine.  X;i.shville. 
Tenn. — $2,250  for  the  y«‘ar. 

"Southern  School  of  Printiinr.  Dallas. 
Tex;h»— $2,250  for  the  year. 

"Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Meehanios  In¬ 
stitute,  Rochester.  X.  Y. — $1..500  for  the 
year.” 

In  accordance  with  the  almve  Resolution 
of  the  Boiu'd  of  Directors  iiayments  have 
be«‘n  made  to  the  thns-  (irintiinr  trades 
schools  for  the  year  1940  as  follows: 

"Southern  School  of  Printiinr  (40  students 
irraduated  1  — $.'1.000 . 

"Southern  School  of  Printiinr  t27  stu¬ 
dents  irraduated  I — $2,700. 

“Rochester  Athena4'um  and  Mechanics  In¬ 
stitute  (23  students  xradiialed) — $2,000.” 

It  will  be  noteil  that  l>olh  the  Southern 
and  the  Rochester  schools  gTarUialod  a  lartrer 
number  of  students  than  cantl  for  by  the 
Board  resolution,  while  the  Southwest  School 
BTaduated  three  less  than  the  number  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  Board. 

Southern  School  of  Printinic 

An  invest iirat ion  made  of  the  Southern 
School  develops  the  fact  that  attendance  is 
not  as  lartre  as  it  has  been  in  past  years 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
potential  students  have  bei'n  subji'ct  to  the 
draft  and  others  have  berm  employed  by 
manufacturing  plants  throinrhout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  calibre  of  the  students  in  attend¬ 
ance  is.  however,  very  hiith  and  each  stu¬ 
dent  seems  to  lx-  takinir  a  (treat  interest  in 
his  course  and  to  look  forward  to  entrance 
into  the  printimr  business. 

There  is  an  increasinir  demand  for  irradu 
ales  from  this  school  and  there  are  now 
more  jobs  than  then*  are  students  to  fill 
them. 

Southwest  School  of  PrintliiK 

The  Southwest  School  installed  a  new 
manager  durinir  the  year,  a  very  capable 
and  able  man  who  lakes  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  school  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  students.  The  school  is  well 
manaired  and  if  (riven  the  prop<*r  support 
promises  to  develop  into  an  imiiortunt  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  printing  business  throinrhout  the 
entire  Southwest  ami  possibly  throughout  an 
even  larxcr  area.  The  new  manager  has 
been  formulatintr  plans  to  siM-iirc  a  larger 
number  of  students  and  advertisiinr  has  been 
published  by  a  number  of  newspaix-rs  in  the 
vicinity  to  help  him  in  his  proirram.  The 
Southwest  School  like  the  Southern  School 
is  experiencinir  no  difficulty  in  plaeimr  its 
Ernuliiates  and  the  difliciilly  seems  to  be  to 
find  the  students  to  fill  the  positions  u|x-n. 

The  Rochester  School 

The  Rochester  School  is  makimr  excellent 


Here’s  a  midget  tailor-made’^  for  focal- plane 

and  a  life-saver  for  press  photographers 

Here’s  the  ideal  flash  bulb  for  all  but  the  largest  focal-plane 
cameras  ....  midget  G-E  MAZDA  Photof/as/i  lamp  No.  SIX 

You  get  plenty  of  lighL  Use  G-E  No.  SIX  in  the  new  Flash  shot  after  shot  in  quick  succession . . .  for  yc 

concentrating  reflectors  and  you  can  equal  the  per-  can  carry  up  to  30  lamps  in  one  pocket.  You  ai 

formance  of  larger  lamps.  always  ready  for  spot  news. 

Extra  long  flash  duration  plus  precision  timing  Bayonet-base  speeds  bulb  changing  .  .  .  assun 

assures  positive  synchronization  with  uniform  positive  contact.  The  lamp  flashes  on  three  volt 

density  o.er  the  whole  negative.  j,,  ,  Focal-Plane  Midge 

Walnut  -siz€  brings  you  sensational  midget  (look  for  the  word  "SIX”  on  the  end  of  the  lamp 
CONVENIENCE.  and  eet  a  new  thrill  out  of  flash  on  the  back-shutte 


The  new  SPEED  Midget 

. . .  G-F.  Mazda  Photo- 
flash  lamp  SM.  It's  a 
knockout  for  action 
close-ups.  Because  it 
peaks  4  times  faster,  it 
rec^uires  synchronizer 
adjustment  or  new 
equipment. 


The  MIGHTY  Midget 

. . .  G-E  No.  5  . . .  for  front 
shutter  synchronization. 
Press  photographers  say 
there’s  no  better  all 
'round  lamp.  Try  it  and 
you'll  always  keep  a 
supply. 


ffiSKOtr/ 

G-E  Focal-Plane  Midget 

. . .  specifically  designed 
for  curtain-shutter  syn¬ 
chronization. 


6  0^ 
Pank 

)eB0 


in  for  the  ramily. . . 

with  the  Yunnies’  Yunniest  Yamily 


i  UfELL  you  CAN  G-O 
Sack  AND  Lose  it' 

rn  AGAIN 'I- - 


wey  DAD/  I  FOUND 
r  A  JOB  Foft  you/  ; 


youft  FATHEft'S  -L 
ftesTiNG  This  yeAft 
"  T  PUNKy/  r-^ 


A  New  Idea  In  Strip  PromotioR 
2  619  Peofures  at  the  Price  of  One* 


Your  Readers  Are  Taught  Ir  a  Daily  LessoR 
to  Drow  the  Characters  That  Make  ’Eri  Laugh 
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Newsprint  Priority 
Seen  By  ANPA 


“ASSURANCE  has  been  given  by  both 

the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Board  of  Transport 
Commissioners  for  Canada  that, 
should  conditions  necessitate,  priority 
in  transportation  will  be  given  news¬ 
print  as  an  essential  commodity,”  W. 
A.  Cooke,  ANPA  Traffic  Department 
manager,  stated  in  his  annual  report 
this  week. 

Mr.  Cooke  mentioned  that  all  the 
principal  forms  of  transportation  ex¬ 
cept  air  are  now  subject  to  full  regu¬ 
lation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1940.  Several  of  the  principals 
of  transportation  advocated  by  the 
ANPA  Traffic  Committee  and  adopted 
by  the  1933  annual  convention  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  Act.  it  was 
stated. 

On  Feb.  1  the  ANPA  through  the 
Traffic  Department  in  coop)eration  with 
the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  inaugurated  a  safe- 
driving  campaign  to  reduce  accidents 
among  motor  truck  operators.  One 
hundred  and  twenty -five  newspapers 
are  cooperating. 

Citing  numerous  instances  where 
the  department  has  aided  individual 
newspapers  in  their  traffic  problems, 
and  in  one  case  saved  $115,000  in 
freight  charges  over  five  and  one  half 
years.  Mr.  Cooke’s  report  follows  in 
full: 

Durin?  thi*  yi*<*r  sino<*  th«*  Convpntion 

the  activities  of  the  department  ext'eede  t 
thos(»  of  previous  years  in  variety  and 
scope.  As  has  heretofore  V>e«‘n  the  caw. 
assistance  to  memlx^rs  has  betMi  on  a  local  as 
well  as  a  national  scale. 

All  railroad  proposals  dealiiitr  with  chanpt's 
in  rates  and  rules  in  the  v'arious  rate-makimr 
territories  of  the  United  States  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  to  determine  whether  they  affectetl 
daily  newspapers.  Twenty-five  ix*rcent  re¬ 
quired  action. 

Prev'ention  of  damage  to  newsprint  paix'r 
caused  by  loading:  and  handling  previously 


tioii  ol  v\hal  clfei-l  drlrn-<*  and  war  iiii  a?«un*s 
will  lia\c  upon  tilt*  traii'-pnitation  s.vsifins 
of  tin*  riiitcti  State'-  and  t'anida.  rontinu- 
an*r  (d  their  preM*nt  ahilitv  to  meet  de- 
mc.nd'-  of  both  reirular  and  ennau'eney  >hip- 
pinr  without  impaiitnent  is  important. 
A'"'Uran«*e  has  lx*en  iriveii  by  boHi  the  Na- 
tKMial  Oi'fen-M-  Advi*-ory  (‘emmi^-ion  and  the 
Hoard  of  Tran>pf»rt  ('ommi*'^''ion«*r'«i  for  t’an- 
;nl  f  th.it,  -hoiild  t-MiditioO'.  ne-o«»itate, 
pritrily  in  traii'-portation  uiU  Is*  ;:iven 
ni‘w»print  as  an  essential  eommodity. 

Safe-Orivirn;  Caiiipaiirn 

On  Feltruary  1  the  ANPA  tlirourh  the 
Tratlie  Department,  in  eoot>i*ralion  with  the 
International  f'ireulation  M.anairers  A>so«ia- 
tion.  inaiururateil  a  safe-driviiiir  ••ampairn 
that  will,  it  is  hoped,  reduce  a<-«  i  lent'"  .'inomr 
eirculati<»n  motor  truck  o|>erators.  Thi-  is 
an  entire’y  new  a<*tivity  lor  the  deftartment 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  it  will  pay  <livi<lem|s  from 
both  a  humanitarian  and  monetarv  staii  I- 
Ifoint.  Thus  far  1*’5  newspaiM*rs.  both  lari'e 
and  small  have  eoop(*rated  at  tio  lost  to 
them.  The  plan  is  expeeteil  to  Im*  in  full 
o»>eration  hv  April  .’Id,  Quarterly  standimrs 
of  all  <*onlestants  will  l>e  published  in  bftPe- 
tin  fornt.  Suitable  awanis  for  newspape^^ 
eoinpilimr  the  best  safety  rf*eords  will  Im- 
matle  at  the  104*'  annual  eonvention. 

Foreign  Fxrhanee 

We  reported  to  the  eonvention  last  ?ear 
that  the  praeliee  of  piirehasimr  ranadi.in 
eurn‘n«'v  in  the  Ignited  States  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  disj'oiint  ami  transmittimr  the*ie  funds 
to  ranaila  for  prepavment  of  fiY*isrht  ehar'es 
at  a  i»rofit  to  memb<*rs  was  stoptx'd  bv  the 
a«'tion  of  the  Canadian  Fondsrn  Kx'-hantr** 
C'ontrol  Hoard  in  revising  its  res-ulations 
effective  November  C'2.  lO.'lO, 

Notwithstandina:  the  faet  that  other  in¬ 
terests  are  endeavorimr  to  find  a  wav  to 
seenre  a  pereentaffe  of  the  United  State«* 
dollar  premium,  we  are  eonvineed  that  Ibis 
is  imi  ossible  under  the  present  reyrulations. 

Kates  on  Newsprint  Paper 

Rates  on  Paper  from,  to  .and  h»*twfv*n 
points  in  the  Southwest — I  &  S  I)o<*ket  45t>n 
(reportiHl  to  the  last  eonv'ention)  has  hi*en 
successfully  eon<‘luded.  I  &  S  Do<‘ket  4:18*^ 
another  ease  of  similar  character,  is  still 
pending'. 

The  attempt  of  pai>er  manufacturers  to 
have  the  railroads  change  the  newsprint 
pai>er  des(*riptioii  to  fit  the  deserition  adopted 
for  g’roundwood  papers  has  not  Ix^en  suc- 
eessfui  to  date. 

An  extensive  survey  was  made  of  the 
ra»es  on  new'sprint  pap<‘r  established  hv  the 
railroads  on  petition  of  the  Southlaml  Paper 
mill  applieable  from  Herty.  Tex.  Tt  was 
f^und  rates  to  points  in  Texas  were  equalized 
with  the  northern  rates  established  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Newsprint  Investigation  Docket 

C10O'  tvhir.h  ten’¬ 


ll  leadimr  part.  A  :-luhtlv  hiuher  iiasis  wa> 
e-tahli-hed  to  iHUiit-  in  Arkansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  Full  report  was  madi*  to  the  mill. 
We  reeomineiided  that  the  mill  make  an 
attempt  to  have  the  rales  to  Oklahoma  ami 
.\rkaiisas  etjualized  with  those  in  the  north 
am)  that  future  applicidions  Ih*  )»redieated  on 
this  lalPT  basis. 

All  application  w.is  made  for  reduction  in 
the  iH'wsprint  rati*s  troiii  Millwoml.  Wa-h. 
to  points  III  Montana  This  }N•lldinu^ 
Kates  4MI  Newsprint  Taper  Windiiig  <‘ores 
Wc  eooperat(-<l  with  a  St»uth(*rn  iiewspaiH-r 
in  eonvim'iiik'  tin*  Southeastern  railroads  that 
th<*y  should  establish  reas<mah’e  rati*s  on 
cores  in  less  th.in  carloads  from  Louisvilh*. 
Ky.  to  Herty.  Texa-.  Investitratioii  was  also 
made  into  the  eancelt.iiion  <if  e<‘rtaiii  rates 
on  <*ores.  in  carloads,  trom  N«’W  York  t'ity 
to  eastern  ('aiiadian  destinalmns  It  w.is 
found  that  the  interc'-ts  of  daily  newspaper 
publishers  were  n»t  injun*<|  by  sm  b  action. 

Kates  on  Newspaper  Supplements 
A  proposal  of  the  railroads  to  inereaM-  the 
rates  on  newspam*r  -upplemeiits  from  Par¬ 
sons,  Pa.  to  HatiiTor  and  Portland.  Me.  was 
protestetl.  The  amount  of  the  iiiereasi* 
c'riiriiia'Iy  propo.stsl  w.is  suhs4‘qu<Mitly  mo»li- 
fiiMl.  The  pn*s<-nt  rates  are  only  sliirhtly 
higher  than  the  level  that  had  lx*en  in  «*fTeet 
for  many  years. 

.\ssistam*e  was  furni-hed  one  miilwestern 
inemlMT  in  soeiirimr  a  redmdion  in  the  rates 
on  mairazine  supiileinents.  carloads,  from 
Thie.i-ti  eff(M*tive  D*ccmN>r  1.  lf»40  Thi.s 
paper  will  save  approximately  )ht 

year  he  this  reduction 

We  re|>or|*‘d  to  !h  -  last  convention  that 
we  had  assisletl  raliforiiia  newspatM-rs  ni 
ot>posimr  the  attempt  of  the  Railway  E\- 
pr«*ss  Ag'em'y  to  iner*a-e  th  *  rates  on  news- 
I»am*r  supnlements.  The  Railroad  Cominis- 
si«n  of  raliforiiia  f<»und  that  the  r;it«*s 
should  not  In'  atlvam‘<‘d  in  #‘X<*ess  of  DK,. 
a  fiiriire  iniieh  less  than  that  which  the 
Ag-eney  souirht  to  have  estahlishisl. 

Kates  on  Newspaper  In  Kailway  BacKase  and 
Express  Service 

On  May  14.  1040,  your  traflle  maiiag’er.  at 
no  expense*  to  the  Assoidation.  vepr<*sent<Hl 
a  far  western  newsparwr  bf  fore  the  Arizona 
Corporation  Commission  in  a  pnniM^limr  to 
compel  the  Railwav  Expn*ss  Aifeney  to  n*- 
<lue<‘  its  rates  on  daily  newspapers.  No  ik*- 
<‘ision  has  K'en  made  to  ilate.  In  preparing 
evid«*m*e  for  this  ease,  we  disi*over«sl  that 
our  memhiT  had  bt»en  overcharged  by  the 
Express  Agemy  to  the  extent  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000.  This  amount  has  uidually 
Whmi  ret'OveriHl  by  our  memb<*r. 

Federal  and  State  la^islatlnn 
A  large  number  of  bills  dealing  with 
transportation  intro<hp*ed  at  the  last  si-ssion 
of  the  70th  Congress  and  the  opening  session 
of  the  77th  were  analyzed.  Among  these 
were  S.  2000  and  H.R.  25:44  which,  after 
extensive  revision,  became  the  Transjmrta- 
tion  Act  of  1040.  These  bills  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  protracted  hiqirings  held  bv  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  department  par- 
ticipateil  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  Traffic  Committee 
adoptcHi  at  the  lOO.'l  annua)  eonvention. 
Many  of  the*  State  legislatun^s  have  iH*en 

•  W'tH  ;io  •  itin. 


erent  mt'rehaiit  regulation.  Action  ha^  been 
taken  where  nci'cssary  to  protect  the  jn- 
I-  ^e>t^  of  the  daily  newspais  r  puldi^herh. 

Motor  ('urrier  Im estigiitioim 
Ex  Parte  M('-.*i — Hours  of  »ei  vi  e  <  .:ul;i- 
lioiis  for  o)M*rators  of  private  moior  vt-lucics 
has  now*  Ixen  de4‘itle<l  in  part  by  the  Inter* 
-late  Coinnien'**  Commission.  l’elitioii«. 
in  Ix'half  of  newspapers  confronted  with  the 
■'tlouhle-header  '  problems  on  w<*«*k-emls  for 
nuMlifieation  of  the  regulations  fai'ed.  Cer¬ 
tain  minor  eom*<*ssions  wi  re  granted  ex*  nipt- 
iiig  from  regulations  the  keeping  of  logs 
for  interstate  o|s*rations  within  «<mtiguous 
inunieipalities  aiul  Parts  1.  2.  d  and  «»  of 
the  sah*ty  regulations.  We  are  eon-iidi-ring 
filing  lU'W*  petitions  seeking  coinpk  te  exeinp. 
tion  from  the  log  kiN'ping  requiri'inem  in 
sip  h  eas«*s  where  daliy  oiN-ration  is  noi  jjj 
ex«e!.s  of  ten  hours. 

Ex  Parle  Mt'-2.  Hours  of  Si  rviee  <if  Com¬ 
mon  and  Contract  Motor  Vehii  le  Operators, 
ami  Ex  Parte  MC-d.  have  Isfii  re-oiMne.! 
to  iN'rmit  the  Commission  to  de!(*rmine  what 
elass«-s  of  employes  other  than  drivers  an- 
subject  to  hours  of  s<*rviee  pres<*ril>ed  by  the 
Coniniissioii  in  these  prmix'diiigs 

Motor  truck  <*ommon  carrier  rates  applic¬ 
able  within  the  so-<'all(‘d  Middle  Atlantic 
territory  continue  to  Ik*  the  suhjeit  of  in* 
vestigation  by  the  Interst.ite  Coniineree  (Com¬ 
mission.  The  minimum  rate  levels  on  dasMs 
and  eomnuMlities  which  the  Cnininission 
ordered  lo  lK‘eome  eft<*etive  .\i|giist  14.  Ih4(i. 
have  lKN*n  postt>on<Hl  twhi*.  Numennis  ship- 
|H‘rs  have  filed  petitioiij*  M‘(*kiiig  modification 
of  the  order.  Several  have  lK*en  grantetl. 
The  ANP-A  is  a  parly  of  record 

Interstate  Comiiierre  f'onimUsiou 
InvestigatioiiM  ami  Hearings 
Doi'ket  28dO().  an  investigation  instituteil 
by  the  Int«*rstate  Comment*  (^mimission  in 
IHdH  ire|>ort(*d  to  the  last  eonvention!.  <'oii- 
tiiiues  as  a  subject  for  a<*tive  consith*ration. 
No  hearings  have  been  assigned  priiieipallj- 
due  to  innumerable  petitions  for  mmlifica- 
tion  of  s<x)pe  that  have  been  filed.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  participate  if  and  when  a  hearing 
is  h<‘ld. 

In  July.  1940,  the  Minnesota  &.  Ontario 
Paper  Company  filed  a  complaint  alleging  un¬ 
reasonableness  in  the  rates  on  newsprint 
paper  from  Int(‘rnationul  Falls  to  points  m 
Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Our  p<*tition  to 
intervene  was  fileii  and  grantisl.  The  ('hair- 
man  of  the  Traflie  Comniitte»*  arranged 
rppn*sentation  at  the  Chi<'Ugo  hearing.  Be¬ 
fore  the  ease  was  doehletl.  de[eiulant» 
indicated  w'illingness  to  #*stablish  the  rates 
sought  and  (‘omplaiiit  was  witlulrawn. 

The  Traffic  ('ommitte***  <-onsielenHl  all  the 
aspe<*ts  of  having  a  multiple  car  rate  es- 
tablishe*d  on  m‘wsprint  pa|H*r  and  d(*4'i(K*d 
to  abandon  the  subjei't  for  the  time  1>eing. 
Our  informal  eomp'uint.  se<‘king  to  have 
waiveit  the  demurrage  eharg€‘s  that  ae<*umu- 
lated  on  ears  of  newsprint  pa|K*r  as  a  result 
of  flood  conditions  for  301*01111!  of  an  eastern 
membi*r  <*ontinues  to  b<*  considered  by  the 
Commission.  Shouhl  we  Ik*  sustained,  our 
niembiT  wrill  save  $1,234. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad.  s<*eking  !o  redin*e  its  alleged  ex- 
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reported  oontinueK  to  be  an  important  a<‘- 
tivity.  Results  of  exjieriments  with  new 
methods  of  loadinir  have  been  Biven  eareful 
attention  without  di8<'overinp  any  one 
method  that  is  8up<'rior  to  another. 

The  comprehensive  refrulations  eontained 
in  the  Transportation  Aet  of  1940  apply  to 
all  phases  of  transportation,  exi-ept  air. 
.automatically  inereasimr  our  responsibility 
to  the  members. 

A  (Treater  number  of  inquiries  seekimr  so¬ 
lution  of  transportation  problems  than  ever 
before  were  answen*d.  Man.v  s|»e<*ial  assisrn- 
ments  required  extensive  investication  and 
research.  A  number  of  important  newsprint 
prooeedintTs.  incUulinB  oomprehensive  sur¬ 
veys  and  petitions  for  rate  reductions  were 
handltMl. 

Departmental  work  on  newsprint  patter 
freight  rates  has  saveii  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  publishers.  Re¬ 
cently  a  largre  eastern  newspaper  advised  that 
a«  a  result  of  our  effort  it  had  saveil  $115.- 
000  in  freipht  oharires  over  a  period  of  five 
and  one  half  years. 

No  freiBht  rate  advance  was  ntade  on 
newsprint  palter  that  could  he  heUl  to  he  a 
oontribulinB  factor  to  a  itossible  increase  in 
newsprint  sales  prices.  The  oommiinity  of 
interest  existintr  betww-n  and  cooperative 
action  taken  by  the  respective  traflle  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  publishers  and  the  mills  is 
resitonsible. 

The  numher  of  questionnaires  sent  mem¬ 
bers  was  held  to  a  minimum  without  saeri- 
fioinfr  efllcienoy.  Approximately  40  pates  of 
transportation  information  of  speci.al  in¬ 
terest  were  published  in  the  General  Man¬ 
ager's  bulletinB. 

The  Transportation  Problem 

All  of  the  principal  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  except  air.  are  now  subject  to  full  resru- 
lation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  under  the  Transportation  Act  of  1040. 
Several  of  the  principles  of  transportation 
advocated  by  the  ANPA  Traflie  Committee 
and  adopted  by  the  19.1.1  annual  convention 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  .Act.  The 
Rule  for  Rate-makinx  and  the  Deidaration 
of  Policy  under  which  Conuress  declares  it 
is  its  purpose  “to  provide  for  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  remilation  of  all  modes  of  trans¬ 
portation  subject  to  the  Act  so  adminis¬ 
tered  as  to  rccoBnir.e  and  preserve  the  in¬ 
herent  advantaxes  of  each”  are  two  that  are 
intexral  parts  of  the  new  Act. 

Water  carriers  of  all  kinds  are  for  the 
first  time  completely  rexulated.  Increases 
in  common  and  contract  water  carrier  rates 
on  newsprint  paper  and  all  other  commodi¬ 
ties  will  shortly  be  made.  This  is  one  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  rexulation. 

Close  attention  is  heinx  xiven  to  the  ques- 
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PAT  2.207.999  IN  COMB.  WITH  CUSHION  CORK 


CUSHION  CORK"  and  "TINGUCORK"  Blankets  are  both 
similar  in  appearance.  They  have  two  (2-ply)  duck  fabric 
faces  for  tremendous  strength  and  freedom  from  creeping 

"CUSHION  CORK"— Highly  resilient,  the  safety  'TINGUCORK"— Of 
blanket,  due  to  its  ability  to  accept  extreme  com-  ION  CORK,"  must  al 
pressive  stresses,  (such  as  web  breaks),  and  blanket  with  "CUSt 
immediately  recovers  its  original  size  or  gauge.  sheet  provides  the  i 


'TINGUCORK" — Of  greater  density  than  "CUSH* 
ION  CORK,"  must  always  be  used  as  a  compoaioi 
blanket  with  "CUSHION  CORK"  where  a  Draw* 
sheet  provides  the  printing  surface. 


PATENT  No.  2.207,999  COMBINATION 
Now  makes  it  possible  for  pressroom  operators  to  secure  Superior  Cork 
Packing  in  a  wide  range  of  gauges  with  the  combined  factors  of 
DENSITY  -p  RESILIENCY  to  compensate  for  plate  irregularities  or  mechani¬ 
cal  conditions. 


TINGUE 

,  BROWN  & 

CO. 

114-120  East  23rd  St 

122  7  Wabash  Ave 

723  East  Washington  Blvd 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

CHICAGO.  ILL 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL 

Cdnecfidn  Se/es  Agents 

ROSS  WHITEHEAD  4  CO  ,  LTD.,  Montr„l 
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What  does  your  advertiser 

“ rmsT? 


You  guessed  it  ...  he  looks  for  his  advertisement. 

If  his  advertisement  is  well  printed,  you  gain  good-will. 


Non-F*lt  Top  Blankot* 
and  Spocial  Cork  Undorpocking 

Firm  enough  for  clean,  sharp  print¬ 
ing  .  .  .and  resilient  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  normal  plate  surface 
variations. 

*FulIy  protected  by  U.  S.  and  foreign 
patents.  Originated,  developed,  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  exclusively  by  Vulcan 
Proofing  Company. 


If  it  is  badly  printed,  you  are  apt  to  lose  not  only  good-will  but  also  linage 
.  .  .  and  possibly  even  incur  the  cost  of  a  re-run. 

VULCAN  PRESS  BLANKETS  promote  superior  printing  and  thus  please 
advertisers.  They  make  for  better  reproduction  of  pictures,  cleaner  type, 
and  blacker  solids. 

Besides.  Vulcan  Blankets  save  money.  The  first  cost  is  moderate,  and  the 
over-all  cost  is  extremely  low  as  compared  with  any  other  packing. 

Write  for  details  and  recommendations  for  your  particular  conditions. 

YULCOLASTIC  ROLLERS  also  Promote  Better  Printing 

Vulcan  Vulcolastic  Rollers  are  softer  than  rubber  rollers,  distribute  ink  more 
efficiently,  and  require  less  resetting  and  regrinding.  They  are  extremely 
durable.  Some  Vulcolastic  Rollers  are  now  in  their  eighth  year  of  excellent 
service. 

VULCAN  PROOFING  CO.,  First  Avenue  and  Fifty-Eighth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Safes  RaprasantoHvas  in  friuelpal  Cfffas 


VULCA1\ 
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Paper  Priority 
Seen  by  ANPA 

continued  from  page  82 


<*088ivo  ropi  of  Nrw  York  Harlwr  op<*ra1ioiis. 
proposfHl  oanr<*Ila1ion  of  its  Now  York 
lichloraffo  ratos.  Protest  was  filed.  Thi* 
railroad  advises  that  proposal  has  been  in¬ 
definitely  postponeil.  We  have  assnranei' 
that  it  is  not  earrier's  intention  to  eliniinat.- 
movement  of  newsprint  paper  to  New  York 
Harbor  oontraet  freiirht  stations. 

Railroad  InvestiEations 

Followine  extensive  investication.  east<  rn 
railroads  are  exis'eteil  to  publish  reduetions 
in  freiEht  rales  on  a  laree  number  of  eom- 
modities  in  less  than  earload  lots  movine 
within  Onieial  riassifi<alion  territory.  We 
have  soucht  eonsid<*ration  tor  eommoditii's 
r(*eeiveil  by  publishers  in  less  than  earload 
lots. 

Efforts  to  obtain  an  allowance  for  dun- 
naere  on  newsprint  and  eeneral  eonimodilies 
continues.  The  railroad  executive  committee 
will  shortly  announce  what  allowance  the 
carriers  will  aeree  to. 

Ade<|iiate  Car  Siipplv  for  l-oadiiiE 
Newsprint  Paper 

rompilations  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
to  the  Council  of  National  Befense  indicate 
that  flniled  Slates  carloadinxs  in  1941  will 
exceed  those  in  1940  by  almost  10%  and 
that  1942  will  exeeerl  1940  by  approximately 
17%.  All  authorities  are  satisfied  that  this 
increased  traffle.  larirely  the  result  of  the 
defense  program,  can  he  handhal  without 
eoneestion  or  delay.  No  flyures  are  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  Canadian  situation  but  it  is 
expected  that,  since  newsnrint  ranks  seeond 
to  trold  in  furnishinir  forei-rn  ex<'hanve  for 
Canada,  every  effort  will  he  maile  hv  Pomin- 
ion  authorities  to  assi-mble  sufficient  freicht 
ear  equipment  to  assure  uninterrupted  move¬ 
ment  to  the  Pniled  Stales. 

Your  Traffic  Manager  emphasizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  newspapers  promptl.v  releasinp  ears 
received  at  destination.  Such  action  will 
help  to  relieve  iiossihli-  freight  car  shortaces. 

Miseelhineoiis 

We  continue  to  direct  our  efforts  to  the 
improvement  of  relations  between  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  shippi‘rs  of  all  commodities 
in  which  newspaper  publishers  are  interested. 

Bar  associations  are  inlrodueinc  bills  in 
both  Conirresa  and  Stale  Icffislatures  to  make 
it  illexal  for  laymen  to  practice  before  ad¬ 
ministrative  tribunals.  We  an-  opposing  this 
legislation.  Should  these  bills  be  enacted 
into  law,  it  would  he  ms'essary  to  emraxe 
profession.al  leiral  services  for  matters  which 
your  traffic  manager  is  qualified  to  handle. 
The  expense  of  this  handlimr  would  add 
several  thousand  dollars  i>er  year  to  the 
cost  of  departmental  ot>eralion. 

.4iidltinE  of  FrelEht  Rills 

DurinE  the  past  year  we  have  audited 
S.TSii  bills.  makiiiE  a  total  of  120.5.i4  bills 
auditetl  since  the  inception  of  the  service. 
At  the  time  this  serviis-  was  inauEurated. 
transportation  of  eommiMlilies  was  prineipall.v 
by  railro.ad.  For  this  reason  we  maintain  a 
file  of  over  2,0(10  railroad  tariffs  to  cheek 
the  .applicable  rales.  With  the  advent  of 
motor  Inp’k  rcEulation.  publishers  an*  now 
usinE  truck  servhs's  in  iiK'ia-asiiiE  mimh<>rs 
It  is  not  practical  to  maintain  a  sutTn'icnl 
numN'r  of  motor  truck  tariffs  to  ••heck  the 
rates  in  .all  sections  of  the  T'nited  Slates 
which  our  auditinE  service  embrai’cs.  As  a 
result  auditiiiE  servie*'  has  bisai  somewhat 
eurtaileii. 

.\ppreelulion 

In  eonelusion  lhi‘  department  wishes  to 
express  sim-en'  apprei-iation  for  the  active 
cooperation  invariably  extended  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  to  urEe  continued  and  inereasiiiE 
use  of  the  department's  facilities. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  A.  COOKE,  MainiEcr 
■ 

Newspaper  Women 
Receive  9  Awards 

Nine  awards  for  outstanding  work 
by  Southern  California  newspaper 
women  were  made  April  18  at  the 
seventh  annual  Matrix  Table  ban¬ 
quet  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  at  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Patricia  Killoran,  Hollywood  Citi- 
zen-News,  won  in  both  the  fashion 
and  home  economics  divisions.  Lida 
Livingston,  also  of  the  Citizen-News, 
won  in  the  feature  division.  Other 
winners  were  Evaleen  Locke.  Bur¬ 
bank  Daily  News,  news  writing;  Ethel 
Taylor,  Van  Nuys  News,  society  and 
club  writing;  Isabel  Morse  Jones,  Los 
Angeles  Times  music  editor,  art, 
drama  and  music  division;  Jean  Ken- 
tle,  Pasadena  publicist,  advertising 
and  promotion  division;  Margaret 
Waite,  Republic  Pictures  publicist, 
publicity  award;  Ruth  Martin  Pascoe, 
San  Marino,  creative  ■writing. 

The  prizes  were  offered  respectively 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Daily 
News,  Times,  Los  Angeles  Alumni 
Chapter  of  American  Institute  of 
Journalists,  Hollywood  Citizen-News, 


Sally  Moore,  national  president  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  Los 
Angeles  Herald  and  Ejtpress,  and  Los 
Angeles  Alumni  Chapter  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi. 

■ 

COMPLAINT  DISMISSED 

A  judgment  was  filed  in  Federal 
Court,  Manhattan,  recently  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  complaint  in  an  action,  alleging 
libel,  brought  by  Howard  H.  Gunder, 
an  attorney  and  financier,  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  against  the  New  York 


Times.  The  complaint  was  dismissed 
on  the  ground  that  the  complaint 
failed  to  state  a  cause  of  action  upon 
which  relief  can  be  granted.  Plaintiff 
had  asked  for  damages  of  $425,284. 
Costs  of  $32  were  granted  to  defend¬ 
ant.  Lester  Lyons  represented  plain¬ 
tiff  and  Cook,  Nathan,  Lehman  & 
Greenman  were  counsel  for  de¬ 
fendant. 

NO  ADS  FOR  U.  S.  BONDS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  21 — Agen¬ 
cies  seeking  to  obtain  the  account  for 


advertising  the  Treasury’s  defense 
bond  sale  are  being  told  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  appropriation  at  this 
point  for  purchased  space.  Budgetary 
allowances  for  the  current  year  are 
sufficient  only  to  cover  the  cost  of 
printing  and  distributing  the  bonds, 
stamps  and  albums,  together  with  a 
limited  amount  of  leaflet  promotion. 
Whether  the  appropriation  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  will 
include  an  advertising  allowance  re¬ 
mains  conjectural,  the  Treasury  re¬ 
ports. 


$300  IN  AWARDS 

TO  EDITORS  AND  EDITORIAL  WRITERS 

for  the  best  published  editorials  on  the  booh 

“The  Wave  of  the  Past” 

By  R.  H.  MARKHAM 

For  13  Years  Staff  Foreign  Correspondent  of 
"The  Christian  Science  Monitor” 


•  .4t  this  hour  of  climax  in  the  greatest  struggle  of 
centuries,  a  supreme  obligation  rests  with  F-clitors  and 
Editorial  Writers  of  the  free  press  of  .\mcrica. 

They  have  power  to  clarify  and  direct  the  understanding 
and  convictions  of  human  beings  dazed  by  destruction 
so  great,  future  so  uncertain  .  .  .  people  who  feel  that  j 
way  of  life  is  being  swept  away,  that  a  new  social  organ¬ 
ization  is  streaming  in. 

Such  (tersons  say  democracs  is  done  for;  that  the  time 
for  government  of  the  iH'ople,  b>  the  people  and  for  the 
(X'ople  has  passed. 

The\  hold  that  democracy  belonged  to  the  days  of  log 
houses,  horses  and  buggies:  that  now,  with  men  crowtled 
into  cities,  with  much  productive  wealth  controlled  by 
giant  corjsorations,  with  most  [teople  working  as  wage 
earners  on  transmission  lines,  a  new  kind  of  government 
must  come. 

They  assert  that  a  world  revolution  is  taking  place,  that 
something  preferable  to  democracy  is  on  the  way.  They 
say  Hitler  and  Stalin  are  riding  a  “wave  of  the  future” 
that  cannot  be  stopixxl,  that  should  be  welcomed. 

"WAVE  OF  THE  PAST" 

Others  believe  that  now,  of  all  times,  champions  of 
lilx;rty  and  demtxrracy  should  re-assert  their  faith. 

They  recognize  that  conditions  are  changing,  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  not  live  and  work  as  they  did  half  a  century 
ago.  They  acknowledge  that  radical  changes  in  methixls 
of  government  are  essential. 

But  they  arc  convinced  that  such  changes  can  be 
effected  only  on  the  basis  of  dcmtKracy.  They  hold  that 
there  is  no  better  way  for  managing  the  affairs  of  men 
and  women  than  self-government  and  that  it  is  more 
essential  now  than  ever. 

They  assert  that  Hitlerism  is  a  ware  of  the  past,  a 
resurgence  of  ancient  absolutism.  They  say  Hitler  is  a 
plunderer  and  tyrant,  like  the  old  Egyptian  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  despots.  They  declare  that  what  Hitler's  tanks 
are  imposing  is  not  revolution  but  reaction,  not  a  bexm 
for  common  men  but  a  curse. 

This  view  is  clearly,  vividly,  strikingly  stated  in  a  hook 
called  "The  Wave  of  the  Past"  by  R.  H.  Markham,  a 
Kansan,  who  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Europe, 
,4sia  and  Africa,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  both  ancient  and  modem  tyrannies. 


$300  IN  AWARDS 

The  National  Defense  Alliance  considers  “The  Wave  of 
the  Past'*  so  great  a  force  for  clear  thinking  in  a  crucial 
time,  so  viuil  an  urge  for  the  .\mcrican  Way  of  Living 
that  it  seeks  the  cooiteration  of  the  editorial  intellect 
of  the  country  by  announcing  a  contest  of  Editorial 
Writing  that  will  bring  this  book  to  the  attention  of 
millions  of  Americans,  under  the  best  editorial  auspices. 

Here  isji  message  we  believe  every  editor  will  want  to 
interpret  to  every  reader  of  his  newspaper,  a  viviil 
graphic  picture  of  old  tyrannies,  thought  left  behind 
forever,  which  now  rear  their  heads  again  in  ruthless 
aggression. 

The  alliance  asks  your  individual  interpretation  of  this 
message,  with  such  emphasis  as  you  see  fit  to  place  on 
the  necessity  for  realizing  to  the  full  the  perils  facing 
our  worlil  Uxlay. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  NOW 

free  copy  of  "The  Wave  of  the  Past"  will  be  sent  you 
without  obligation  on  your  part,  on  receipt  of  your 
written  request,  addressed  to  the  National  Defense 
.llliance,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York- 


RULES  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  Only  Editors  or  Editorial  Writers  of  newspapers 
are  eligible. 

2.  Editorials  submitted  must  not  exceed  $00  words. 

3.  Editorials  entered  in  tbe  contest  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  dated  not  later  than  May 
31.  1941. 

4.  Eor  entry,  a  tear-sheet  showing  tbe  printed  edi¬ 
torial,  plainly  marked,  should  be  mailed  to  the 
National  Defense  Alliance,  with  a  letter,  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  the  Editor  or  Editorial 
writer  who  wrote  it,  and  signed  by  the  publisher 
of  the  paper.  All  entries  must  be  received  by 
June  16,  1941. 

$.  Editorials  will  be  judged  by  a  committee  of  men 
of  recognized  standing  and  integrity,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Alliance.  Names  to  ^  announced 
later. 

6.  Checks  for  the  awards  will  he  mailed  on  or 
before  June  30,  1941.  Winners  in  the  contest 
will  be  announced  in  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 


I 


AWARDS  por  the  best  published  editorials  on 
“The  Wave  of  the  Past,"  the  National  Defense  .Alliance 
offers  the  following  awards: 


FIRST  AWARD . . . . $200.00 

SECOND  AWARD _ _ _ $100.00 


THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ALLIANCE 

An  organization  to  provide  American  patriots  with  a  program  of  action  and  a  medium  of 
expression  during  the  present  crisis, 

C.  R.  Burke,  President,  C.  T.  S.  Keep,  Vice-President,  E.  K.  Hell,  Jr., 

S.  L.  W.  Mellen,  Secretary,  C.  C.  Sise,  Treasurer. 

745  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


for  APRIL  26,  1941 
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Paper  Mill  at  Fort  William.  Ontario 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  COMPANY.  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 

fflGH  -  GRADE  NEWSPRINT  and  UNBLEACHED  SULPHITE  PULP 

The  fort  william  mill  has  modern  equipment  including  two  paper  machines 
(304"  and  264"  respectively)  affording  an  annual  capacity  of  113,000  tons  newsprint,  and 
also  excess  sulphite  mill  capacity  sufficient  to  provide  approximately  20,000  tons  annually  of 
unbleached  sulphite  pulp  for  export. 

The  location  of  the  Mill  is  particularly  favorable  for  low  cost  operation.  The  Mill  is 
situated  on  tide-water,  has  facilities  for  storage  of  newsprint  and  pulp  for  water  transportation 
at  low  rates  to  American  consumers,  operates  its  own  coal  handling  plant,  and  is  able  to  take 
advantage  of  cheap  vessel  transportation  on  coal  and  other  operating  supplies.  Power  is  supplied 
under  a  contract  with  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario.  The  Mill  is  served  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National  Railways.  Its  location  on  the  Kaministiquia  River 
also  affords  facilities  for  convenient  transportation  to  the  Mill,  by  driving  and  rafting,  of  raw 
pulpwood  supplies. 


TORONTO  OFHCE:  55  YORK  STREET 
Toronto,  Canada 
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Critics’  Freedom  Is  Vital 
To  Survival  of  Democracy 


giound  and  stirring  the  soil  to  let  the  and  his  influence  would  overthrow 
air  and  sunshine  in.  The  newspaper  the  government  in  time, 
critics  who  are  constantly  struggling  “I  tell  you  all  this  to  suggest  that 
to  value  the  stuff  they  deal  with  are  I  think  the  scope  and  principles  of 

agents  of  a  free  culture,  and  that  is  newspaper  criticism  should  be  in  a  free 

the  chief  reason  I  am  always  inter-  country.  Criticism  should  be  a  creative 

est^  in  seeing  how  they  go  about  form  of  life.  For  the  plays  and  mo- 

ADDRESSING  the  Friday  morning  ligent  theater-goer  who  tells  the  full  their  jobs.  ’P'eir  comments  are  part  vies  we  see  are  an  integral  part  of  a 

breakfast  of  the  ASNE.  Lloyd  Lewis  truth  about  what  he  thinks  he  is  of  the  free  inquiring  spirit  and  they  creative  culture  that  we  in  this  coun- 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  remarked  seeing  on  the  stage.  provoke  the  free  inquiring  spirit  try  are  more  and  more  opposing  to 

that  dramatic  critics  are  becoming  ex-  ’^ot  look  first  at  the  drama  or  among  their  readers.  They  can  help  manufactured  cultures,  and  what  the 

tinct,  outside  of  New  York  City.  No-  editorial  pages  when  the  first  edition  to  keep  our  art  and  anrtusement  a  critics  write  in  the  newspapers  should 

body  denied  his  conclusion,  but  later  comes  off  the  press  in  these  terrible  vital  part  of  democratic  life, 

the  same  morning,  J.  Brooks  Atkin-  days.  But  whenever  I  have  an  op-  Criticism  in  Soviet 

son  of  the  New  York  Times  was  in-  portunity  of  being  away  from  New  jg  my  religious  hope  that  the  cul- 

troduced  by  President  Wallace  as  “the  York  I  like  to  buy  the  newspapers  turg  of  fascism  and  communism  is  newspaper  criticism  should  help 

most  widely  read  dramatic  critic  in  wherever  the  train  stops  or  wherever  shallow  and  that  it  will  crack  under  ‘o  nourish  public  life,  and  that  is  the 
the  United  States.”  If  Mr.  Atkinson  I  am  staying  and  I  am  especially  in-  the  strain  from  inside  and  outside,  reason  I  attach  great  importance  to 

shared  Mr,  Lewis’s  views,  he  did  not  terested  in  the  amusement  pages  and  One  free  critic  of  the  arts  in  Germany  "ly  branch  of  the  newspaper  business.” 

say  so;  in  fact,  he  advanced  a  15-  the  editorials.  I  think  they  give  me  qj.  Russia  would  be  a  sensation  and  a 


be  and  probably  is  the  measure  of 
public  understanding.  A  work  of  art 
is  dead  tinless  it  is  understood.  I 


minute  argument  for  the  survival  of  ®  deeper  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
free  criticism  of  amusements  and  other  community  than  I  can  get  from  the 
indices  of  national  culture  as  an  es-  news  columns.  I  think  I  can  tell 
sential  to  the  survival  of  democracy  front  these  pages  what  sort  of  leader 


cause  for  public  rejoicing.  I  had  a 
little  experience  of  that  in  Russia 
five  years  ago.  Owing  to  a  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances,  I  was 


Two  DIS  Men  Hurt 
In  London  Redds 

Merrill  Mueller,  of  the  International 


itself.  His  remarks,  somewhat  abridged,  community  has  and  how  invited  to  write  a  piece  of  criticism  News  Service  London  staff,  was  in- 


follow; 

“I  don’t  suppose  any  critic  in  a 
newspaper  has  ever  been  satisfac¬ 
tory,  at  least  until  after  he  had  stopped 
working,  and  I  don’t  think  it  is  pios- 
sible  for  a  critic  to  satisfy  everybody 


_ _  tu  _  1  i  1  •  .  - -  ocivit-e  suui,  w 

^  iinl  ^  Although  it  jured  and  two  other  American 


in  being  alive  as  friends,  neighbors 
and  citizens. 

Value  of  Amusumunt  Pages 

“To  me  the  criticisms  and  amuse¬ 
ment  pages  are  very  important  for 


was  not  favorable,  neither  was  it  abu-  spondents  escaped  unscathed  when  a 
sive.  In  due  course  a  much  watered-  German  bomb  exploded  as  they  were 
down  verson  of  it  appeared  m  trans-  entering  a  hotel  during  an  air  raid  on 
lation  m  Pravda  and  I  was  sick  with  Lo^doj^  Aoril  17 

chagrin  when  the  translation  was  read  Mueller,  veteran  of  600  air  raids, 


all  the  time  or  anybody  all  the  time,  that  reason,  and  since  they  are  not  b^ck  to  me.  It  s^med  to  me  spine-  complete  ter- 

In  a  newspaper,  a  critic  presents  a  dealing  primarily  with  politics  and  ‘“s  and  contemptibly  mild  and  eva-  ^  , 

special  problem,  and  l  am  now  refer-  economics  I  think  they  reflect  the  life  But  to  some  Ru^ians  I  knew  ..yi^tually  in  my  lap”  and  screamed  a 

ring  to  critics  of  all  the  arts.  Every-  of  the  people  more  pungently  than  ^nd  to  some  that  I  didn  t  know  it  Craig  Thompson  and 

body  else  in  the  news  department  is  the  editorial  pages  do.  I  Ja'^es  MacDonald,  both  of  Ae  New 

under  a  discipline  to  be  as  objective  Like  everyone  else,  I  have  been  heard  a  great  deal  about  it  from  a  y  ,  Times  Mueller  was  lifted  off 
as  possible.  Facts  can  be  reported  giving  a  good  deal  of  serious  thought  number  of  sources,  and  one  Russian,  ^  ^ 

objectively.  But  the  news  of  a  play  is  to  freedom  and  democracy  these  past  beaming  with  excitement,  told  me 


an  expression  of  subjective  opinion,  few  years.  I  have  been  thinking  a 
The  reader  wants  to  know  what  the  good  deal  about  culture,  and  by  cul- 
play  is  about,  but  what  he  most  wants  ture  I  don’t  mean  a  fastidious  devel- 
to  know  is  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  opment  of  taste  or  accumulation  of 
He  wants  to  know  whether  to  go  to  knowledge,  but  an  American  culture 
see  it  or  to  stay  at  home  with  his  that  takes  account  of  how  people  live. 


privately  that  he  and  his  friends  had  agai>^t  the  hotel  His  ^  hat 

been  secretly  hoping  for  a  long  time  ripped  from  his  head  and  glass 

to  have  what  I  said  printed  in  a  and  debris  which  filled  his  eyes  were 
newspaper.  What  a  way  to  be  living,  removed  later  at  a  casualty  station, 
without  air  or  space!  And  that  is  George  Lait,  son  of  Jack  Lait,  New 
why  I  say  that  a  free  critic  of  stage  York  Mirror  editor,  and  a  member  of 


radio. 

“Now,  whether  a  play  is  good  or  what  standards  of  conduct  they  fol- 
not  is  entirely  a  matter  of  personal  low,  what  relation  they  have  to  their 
opinion,  and  although  I  have  listened  friends  and  to  the  state.  I  mean  cul- 
to  a  lot  of  talk  on  the  subject  and  ture  that  is  coarse  and  common  as 
thought  about  it  as  seriously  as  I  can,  well  as  culture  that  is  refined.  Art 
I  don’t  see  how  that  fact  can  be  denied  and  knowledge  are  a  part  of  this  cul- 


what  ideals  and  hopes  they  have)  screen  who  unburdened  his  soul  the  INS  London  staff,  was  knocked 


in  a  newspaper  every  morning  would  unconscious  on  the  street  by  a  falling 
be  a  sensation  in  a  totalitarian  state  incendiary  bomb  April  19. 


or  equivocated. 

Strictly  Subjcctiv* 

“It  is  sometimes  plausibly  suggested 
that  plays  be  reported  like  other  news 
events  in  the  light  of  what  is  known 
as  ‘audience  reaction.’  But  ‘audience 
reaction,’  even  when  there  is  any,  is 
difficult  to  gauge  and  the  audience 
reaction  on  opening  nights  is  notor¬ 
iously  eccentric  and  the  opening  night 
performance  is  frequently  the  worst. 

“As  for  factual  reporting  of  plays, 
it  misses  the  only  point  that  matters. 
There  is  nothing  duller  than  the  story 
of  a  play  when  it  is  reported  in  the 
next  day’s  newspaper. 


ture  and  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
flowers  of  freedom,  but  the  food  peo-  j 
pie  eat  and  the  clothes  they  wear  and  i 
the  political  and  religious  beliefs  they  j 
have  are  a  fundamental  part  of  it. 

“Newspaper  criticisms  of  plays, 
movies,  concerts,  painting  and  danc¬ 
ing  have  a  wide  and  I  hope  an  en¬ 
lightening  influence  on  American  cul¬ 
ture,  and  I  hope  they  succeed  in 
keeping  it  free.  It  is  important  for  a 
critic  to  keep  the  whole  national 
problem  in  mind  and  to  realize  that 
art  is  part  of  a  creative  culture — even 
the  light  plays  designed  for  light 
amusement,  for  laughing  is  perhaps 
,  the  best  expression  of  freedom  that 

Tnere  was  a  good  instance  of  the  there  is.  People  who  can  lend  them- 
fallacy  of  factual  reportmg  of  plays  selves  to  nonsense  and  enjoy  the  re¬ 
several  years  ago.  It  had  to  do  with  laxation  of  laughing  are  a  free  people, 
the  musical  show  about  President  ^  ia  ■ 

Roosevelt.  ‘I’d  Rather  Be  Right,’  writ-  *  ‘•®‘* 

ten  by  George  Kaufman  and  Moss  “H  “  not  always  realized  that  cul- 
Hart  and  acted  by  George  M.  Cohan,  ‘ure  is  a  great  part  in  our  home  de- 
When  it  opened  in  Boston  with  the  fense.  I  was  reading  an  article  about 
current  President  and  the  then  cur-  China  ttie  other  day  by  Nathaniel 
rent  Cabinet  and  Supreme  Court  as  Peffer  in  the  Times  Magazine.  He 
the  principal  characters,  it  looked  said  Chinese  culture  is  one  of  the 
from  a  distance  like  a  terrific  scandal,  tough  and  tenacious  forces  that  is 
’Ihe  facts  seemed  daring  and  revolu-  wearing  the  Japanese  down.  A  cul¬ 
tionary.  The  AP  put  some  of  the  ture  of  living  that  is  4,000  years  old 
dialogue  and  some  of  the  words  of  the  still  on  home  territory  is  some- 

songs  on  the  wire,  and,  as  I  remem-  thing  that  airplanes  and  bombs  and 
ber  it,  one  of  the  New  York  newspa-  mechanical  equipment  have  great  dif- 
pers  printed  nearly  a  page  of  the  Acuity  in  destroying.  The  same  thing 
dialogue  and  verses.  From  reading  ^  happening  in  England.  Against 
this  material  you  would  naturally  overwhelming  odds  of  men  and  ma- 
conclude  that  all  hell  was  going  to  chines,  the  venerable  culture  of  En- 
break  loose.  But  when  it  came  to  gl^od  is  putting  up^  incalculable  re- 
New  York,  the  genial  benevolence  of  sistance.  Call  it  spirit,  or  character, 
Mr.  Cohan’s  acting  and  the  frisky  if  you  will,  but  those  are  things  which 
good  nature  of  the  show  as  a  whole  culture  produces, 
boiled  down  to  a  sort  of  love  feast.  “The  free  cultures  are  the  tenacious 
“The  news  of  the  theater  is  always  ones,  because  their  roots  go  deep  and 
more  a  matter  of  quality  and  tone  spread  and  intertwine  through  enor- 
than  it  is  a  matter  of  fact.  And  I  am  mous  areas.  They  are  part  of  the  free 
afraid  that  the  most  we  can  ever  ex-  inquiring  spirit.  Many  people  are  at 
pect  of  a  critic  is  that  he  be  an  intel-  work  on  free  cultures,  enriching  the 
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"STANDARD”  a  duUce. 


A  large  majority  of  subscribers  to 
on  advertising  directory  service  use 
and  prefer  the  Standard  Adver¬ 
tising  Register  and  service.  The 
reason  being  that  they  have  found 
that  it  serves  them  with  an  accurate 
and  complete  source  of  data  on 
national  and  sectional  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies. 

The  Register  lists  over  12,000 
national  and  sectional  advertisers. 
It  gives  the  executive  personnel  of 
the  advertiser,  including  advertising 
manager,  sales  manager,  divisional 
managers,  etc.  It  shows  the  agency 


or  agencies  placing  the  account,  in 
most  instances  with  the  agency  ac¬ 
count  executive.  It  outlines  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  advertiser's  prod¬ 
uct  and  shows  the  advertising  media 
used. 

In  fact,  it  gives  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation  to  effectively  solicit  the 
advertiser  or  agency  either  by  mail 
or  in  person.  Get  more  information 
about  this  valuable  service. 

NATIONAL  REGISTER 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.  333  N.  Michigan  Av*. 
N«w  YoHc  Chicago,  III. 
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. .  it  costs  more/  too — but  Luckies  pay  the 
price  says  Joe  Cuthreil,  tobacco  auctioneer 

I  ^HERE’S  no  two  ways  about  it — the  lighter,  milder  tobacco 
X.  comes  high,  and  Luckies  pay  the  price  to  get  it.  That’s  why 
most  auctioneers,  buyers  and  warehousemen — fellows  like  me, 
who  actually  see  the  sales — smoke  Luckies  as  a  matter  of  course!” 

In  buying  tobacco,  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  And  indepen¬ 
dent  tobacco  experts  tell  you  that  Luckies  pay  higher  prices  to 
get  the  finer,  the  lighter,  the  naturally  milder  leaf.  So  why  not 
decide  to  smoke  the  smoke  tobacco  experts  smoke  Next  time* 
ask  for  Lucky  Strike. 


iV/fh  men  who  know  tobacco  best ^  it's  LUCK/ES,  2 tot 


The  story  of  “preservation  from  disaster 
and  tragedy”  needs  telling 
in  the  newspapers 


TELL  INDUSTRY'S  STORY  TO  THE  READERS  OF 
AMERICA'S  NEWSPAPERS 


Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Fall  River 
Herald  News  •  Johnstown  Democrat  •  Johnstown  Tribime 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Scranton  'Hmes 
Westchester-Macy  Newspapers 

PHOTOGRAPHS — (1)  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  Philadelphia;  (2)  Aetna  Insurance 
Co.,  Hartford — First  Aetna  newspaper  advertisement,  1819;  (3)  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Co.,  St.  Paul;  (4)  Home  of  National  Board  of  Fire  IJnderwrlters.  New  York: 
(6)  (6)  Scenes  from  Underwriters'  Laboratories.  Chlcaso;  (7)  (8)  (0)  (10)  (11)  (12) 
Bepresentinr  public  utility  and  industrial  investments  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 
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Wage- Hour  Law  Not 
For  Newspapers 


THE  ANPA  sub-committee  on  the 

Wage-Hour  Law  “does  not  believe 
that  the  law  was  intended  to  apply  to 
the  newspaper  publishing  business,” 
the  report  of  that  committee  states 
this  week.  The  legal  question  as  to 
the  application  of  the  law  to  news¬ 
papers  generally  has  not  been  judi¬ 
cially  determined,  it  was  said. 

After  noting  several  changes  made 
in  regulation  of  the  Wage-Hour  Act 
and  in  definition  of  terms,  the  sub¬ 
committee  quotes  the  Sheppard  Bill 
now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  calling  it  “one 
of  the  most  important  and  far  reach¬ 
ing  of  the  pending  bills.”  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  Sheppard  bill  would  serve 
the  original  purpose  of  the  Wage- 
Hour  bill — ^to  do  away  with  imreason- 
ably  low  wages — ^while  at  the  same 
time  the  matter  of  hours  and  wages 
will  be  subject  to  negotiation  by 
those  employers  who  for  many  years 
have  had  xmion  and  other  contracts 
in  effect  which  provide  for  hours  be¬ 
low  the  maximum  provided  in  the 
law  and  for  wages  far  in  excess  of 
the  minimum  rates  provided  in  the 
law.  The  Sheppard  bill  would  also 
write  into  the  Wage-Hoiu-  act  the 
opinion  handed  down  by  Judge  At¬ 
well  in  the  Dallas  News  case,  it  was 
said. 

The  sub-committee’s  report,  re¬ 
viewing  litigation  now  in  process  over 
the  act  on  the  part  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  and  Free  Press,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  Dallas  News,  Bellevue 
(O.)  Gazette,  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun 
and  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post, 
follows  in  full. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  WaLge 
and  Hour  Law  mi^ht  well  be  divided  into 
three  main  claasiflcatione:  (1)  Interpreta¬ 
tions  under  the  law;  (2)  Litigation  under 
the  law;  and  (3)  Legislative  amendments 
to  the  law. 

The  first  classification  has  been  bandied 
in  the  pink  labor  bulletins  issued  from  the 
ANPA  Chicago  office  during  the  year,  and 
your  Committee  in  this  report  will  touch 
only  upon  the  highlights,  as  digested  by  the 
Special  Standing  Committee. 

Because  the  legal  question  as  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  law  to  newspapers  generally 
has  not  been  judicially  determined,  it  has 
been  essential  to  make  available  information 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  Act  in  all  of 
its  phases.  Therefore  when  one  reads  the 
section  of  this  report  dealing  with  interpre¬ 
tations  under  the  law,  he  must  bear  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  that  these  are  the  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Administrator  who  is  seeking 
to  apply  the  law  to  all  business,  including 
the  newspaper  publishing  business. 

Tour  sub-committee  does  not  believe  that 
the  law  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business.  It  is  hopeful  that 
the  cases  now  before  the  courts  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  issue  in  the  near  future. 

Interpretations  Under  the  Law 

Several  changes  were  made  last  year  in 
Regulations  which  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Administrator  is  authorised  to  make.  Changes 
were  also  made  in  InterpretaUve  Bulletins 
which  constitute  the  offlrial  viewpoints  of 
the  Administrator,  outlining  how  the  Divi¬ 
sion  believes  the  Act  applies.  Revisions  were 
also  apparent  in  the  unofficial  opinions  which 
the  Administrator  and  his  assistaots  issue  in 
response  to  specific  inquiries.  All  of  these 
become  a  basis  for  enforcement  efforts. 

A  number  of  these  revisions  constitute 
changes  in  thinking  or  attitude.  Others  are 
eorrections  in  interpretations  which  proved 
unworkable.  Still  others  are  revirions  to 
take  advantage  of  favorable  court  decisions. 

Following  are  highlights  of  the  changes 
made  in  Interpretative  Bulletins  and  Regu¬ 
lations: 

Drivers 

Under  present  interpretations  ICC  has  as¬ 
sumed  jurisdieitlon  over  all  drivers  of  com¬ 
mon,  contract,  and  private  carriers  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  has  prescribed  hours  of 
eer\'iee.  ICC  has  also  decided  that  safety 
of  operation  should  be  interpreted  to  include 
loaders,  mechanics  and  helpers,  but  has  not 
issued  hours  of  service  regulations  for  such 
classifications.  Administrator  Fleming  has 
contended  that  the  leaders,  meebanics.  and 
helpers  come  under  FLSA  until  regulations 
are  actually  issued  by  ICC. 

Executive,  Professional,  etc. 

The  Regulations  defining  Executive,  Ad¬ 
ministrative,  etc.,  were  revised  on  Oct.  15, 
1 940,  following  lengthy  hearings  at  which 
the  National  Committee  of  Newspaper  Asso- 
ptesenled  briefs.  The  definitioBS  of 


classifications  specifically  exempted  by  the 
Act  are  general  and  are  not  woMed  to  apply 
to  any  specie  business.  The  effect  of  the 
changes,  briefiy,  were: 

Executives:  Previous  definition  linked  the 
terms  executive  and  administrative.  They  are 
now  separated,  and  the  important  difference 
in  the  revision  is  introduction  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  any  person  classified  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  as  an  executive  and  earning  $30  per 
week,  having  authority  to  hire  and  fire,  etc., 
cannot  be  exempt  as  an  executive  if  he  per¬ 
forms  work  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
performed  by  non-exempt  employes  to  exceed 
20%  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the 
workweek  by  the  non-exempt  employes  un¬ 
der  his  direction.  This  was  particularly 
aimed  to  exclude  working  foremen  in  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  departments  from  execu¬ 
tive  classification. 

.Administrative;  This  is  now  defined  as  a 
person  exercising  discretion  and  independent 
judgment  or  doing  work  along  specialized 
or  technical  lines,  only  under  general  super¬ 
vision.  and  earning  not  less  than  $200  a 
month. 

Professional:  The  old  definition  with  re¬ 
spect  to  exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment, 
and  requiring  that  the  work  performed  be 
predominantly  intellectual  and  entailing  on 
advanced  type  of  learning,  was  rewritten  but 
not  greatly  changed.  The  principle  that  a 
professional  employe  may  not  be  one  who 
performs  the  same  type  of  work  as  non¬ 
exempt  employes  was  revised  to  contain  the 
statement  that  if  be  performs  work  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  performed  by  non-ex¬ 
empt  employes  to  exceed  20%  of  the  number 
of  hours  worked  in  the  workweek,  by  the 
non-exempt  employes,  the  professional  status 
would  be  lost.  The  most  important  change 
introduced  a  requirement  that  professional 
employes  receive  not  less  than  $200  per 
month. 

Local  Retailing  Capacity:  The  only  change 
was  introduction  of  the  provision  that  such 
persons  could  not  perform  work  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  performed  by  non-ex¬ 
empt  employes  in  excess  of  20%  of  the  hours 
worked  in  the  workweek  by  such  non-exempt 
persons. 

Outside  Salesmen;  The  previous  language 
which  attempted  to  say  that  where  there 
were  routine  deliveries  they  could  not  be 
considered  sales,  was  eliminated,  and  the  defi¬ 
nition  now  states  that  an  outside  salesman 
is  one  who  obtains  orders  or  contracts  for 
the  use  of  facilities  for  which  a  considera¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid.  The  other  important 
change  adds  the  restriction  that  such  persons 
cannot  perform  work  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  performed  by  non-exempt  employes  in 
excess  of  20%  of  the  number  of  hours 
worked  in  the  workweek  by  such  non-ex¬ 
empt  persons. 

Record  Keeping 

These  regulations  were  changed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  determining  where  records  must  be 
kept  and  an  important  change  in  defining 
average  hourly  rates  was  made  shortly  after 
the  Federal  District  Court  in  Minnesota  ruled 
that  any  weekly  bonus  or  gratuity  had  to 
be  calculated  into  the  actual  hourly  rate. 

Previously  the  regulation  required  that  in 
determining  hourly  rates  any  bonus  not  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  measured  work  per¬ 
formed  need  not  be  considered.  It  was  re¬ 
vised  after  the  decision  which  held  that  a 
weekly  bonus  which  supplemented  straight 
time  pay  and  overtime  pay,  and  which  was 
thrown  into  the  pay  check  to  keep  weekly 
earnings  what  they  were  previously  for  the 
same  number  of  hours,  must  be  calculated 
in  determining  the  actual  straight  time  wage 
rate.  It  now  contends  that  the  only  gifts  or 
gratuities  which  need  not  be  considered  in 
determining  the  actual  hourly  rate  are  those 
which  are  in  no  sense  compensation  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered. 

This  Interpretative  Bulletin  was  amended 
to  set  up  the  ‘•Time-Off"  and  “Pre-Payment" 
plans  for  crediting  overtime. 

The  Time-Off  Plan  is  merely  a  method 


More  than  a  Decade  of 
Distinguished  Seruice 
to  the  fourth  Estate 


through  which  F.  L.  S.  A.  points  out  that 
control  of  earnings  can  be  maintained  by 
control  of  the  number  of  hours  an  employe 
is  permitted  to  work.  In  other  words,  if  he 
is  paid  monthly  and  works  overtime  in  one 
week  within  that  month,  he  can  be  laid  off 
time  and  one-half  of  the  overtime  in  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  week  within  the  same  month  to  keep 
the  monthly  check  unchanged.  It  has  no 
meaning  to  a  business  which  pays  weekly. 

The  Pre-Payment  Plan  is  one  through 
which  an  employer  may  establish  a  credit 
system  in  his  books  and  if  in  one  week  he 
pays  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount  earned 
by  the  employe,  the  credit  can  be  carried 
over  beyond  the  pay  period  and  used  to  offset 
overtime  in  some  subsequent  week.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  provide  a  system  which  would  per¬ 
mit  comparatively  even  weekly  pay  checks 
where  there  are  fluctuations  in  hours  under 
and  over  40  per  week. 

Student  Reporters 

Initial  Regulations  were  issued  providing 
that  if  the  student’s  connection  with  the 
newspaper  did  not  displace  or  substitute  regu¬ 
lar  members  of  the  staff,  and  if  the  ex¬ 
perience  was  part  of  the  student’s  curriculum, 
the  student  could  not  be  considered  an  em¬ 
ploye.  If  the  student  is  expected  to  cover 
particular  assignments  and  keep  regular  hours 
as  a  matter  of  training,  he  is  under  the  Act, 
but  is  actually  a  learner  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  14  of  the  Act  and  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage  if  a 
student-learner  permit  is  obtained. 

Apprentice 

Revised  Regulations  pertain  chiefly  to  for¬ 
malities  through  which  applications  for  ap¬ 
prentice  certificates,  at  which  they  may  be 
employed  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
are  to  be  issued.  Very  few  apprentice  cer¬ 
tificates  have  been  applied  for  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  because  of  the  complexity  of 
making  applications  and  of  the  possibility  of 
claims  ariring  that  the  time  spent  in  study 
of  lessons  in  printing  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  employer. 

Child  Labor 

The  only  changes  were  those  extending  the 
time  within  which  Temporary  Certificates  of 
.Age  could  be  used. 

7(b)(1)  and  (2)  Contracts 

This  part  of  the  Interpretative  Bulletins 
was  completely  amended.  One  important 
change  provided  that  a  union  entering  into 
a  7  (b)(1)  or  (2)  contract  had  to  obtain 
a  separate  certification  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  F.L.S.A.  purposes, 
to  prove  that  it  was  the  legal  bargaining 
agent.  The  regulation  now  holds  that  if  the 
International  Union  has  secured  certification, 
individual  locals  are  covered. 

Further  changes  interpreted  “any  period 
of  26  consecutive  weeks"  to  mean  that  with 
each  week  of  operation  a  new  26-week  period 
began.  Under  this  interpretation  a  typical 
7  (b)(1)  contract  covering  a  typographical 


department,  permitting  men  to  work  the 
sixth  day  at  straight  time,  and  requiring  them 
to  lay  off  later  in  respect  to  the  1,000  hours 
limitation,  was  approved  by  the  Division. 

Legal  Opinions 

The  foregoing  Interpretative  Bulletins  con¬ 
stitute  the  oflicial  viewpoints  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  his  attorneys.  It  ia 
acknowledged  that  except  for  the  Begnlationa 
they  have  no  legal  effect  and  are  issued 
chiefly  for  guidance. 

In  addition,  the  attorneys  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  issue,  in  response  to  direct  in¬ 
quiries,  opinions  which  are  less  formal  in 
their  nature,  and  which  are  subsequently 
adopted  by  field  forces  as  viewpoints  of  the 
Administrator  corresponding  to  those  ex¬ 
pressed  in  official  Interpretative  Bulletins. 

A  recent  opinion  of  the  FX.9A.  Assistant 
Solicitor  in  Charge  of  Opinions,  stated  that 
the  position  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
is  that  where  the  word  "circulation"  ia  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Act  it  means  all  copies  of 
the  publication  circulated  or  distributed,  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  whether  paid  for  or  free. 
"Circulation"  is  referred  to  in  the  Act  only 
in  that  provision  which  determines  that  week¬ 
lies  or  semi-weeklies  of  3,000  circulation  or 
less,  are  not  covered  by  the  statute. 

In  a  ruling  by  (^ief  Counsel  of  F.  L.  S.  A. 
issued  in  December,  and  repeated  in  other 
rulings,  this  authority  emphasizes  that  it  is 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Division  that  even  if  a 
newspaper  discontinues  the  out-of-state  circu¬ 
lation,  it  may  yet  be  in  interstate  commerce. 

Frequent  opinions  of  F.  L.  S.  A.  counsel 
are  issued  giving  tbs  Division’s  viewpoint  on 
the  application  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
types  of  business  deemed  to  be  in  interstate 
commerce  and  with  respect  to  types  of  em¬ 
ployes  deemed  to  be  engaged  in  production 
of  goods,  engaged  in  commerce,  or  engaged 
in  occupation  necessary  to  the  production  of 
goods. 

These  opinions  readily  follow  favorable 
lower  court  interpretations  and  similarly  ig¬ 
nore  unfavorable  interpretations  of  similar 
courts. 

With  respect  to  watchmen,  for  instance, 
one  district  court  held  that  watchmen  of  a 
building  whose  tenants  were  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  were  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  Act.  Another  district  court  held  that 
watchmen  in  a  building  used  my  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce,  but  whose 
primary  use  was  retail  purposes,  were  not 
covered  by  the  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
district  courts  held  that  watchmen  who  look 
over  buildings  where  goods  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  shipped  in  commerce  are  stored, 
watchmen  in  a  lumber  camp,  and  in  a  third 
case  watchmen  employed  by  a  company  which 
is  itself  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  are 
all  covered  by  the  Act.  In  such  cases  the 
interpretative  opinions  adopted  the  decisions 
which  held  that  the  watchmen  are  covered. 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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We  believe  that  thoughtful  publishers  in  towns  or 
cities  where  "two-paper”  competition  is  current, 
today,  should  look  carefully  and  cautiously  to  the 
future. 

Proper  newspaper  economy  must  be  based  on  ade¬ 
quate  markets  and  a  study  of  your  market — an 
"•xtrovvrt"  study  may  be  worth  while. 

We  do  not  make  appraisals,  we  do  not  make  oper¬ 
ating  recommendations  nor  create  editorial  reor¬ 
ganizations. 

We  are,  however,  of  real  value  to  responsible 
owners  of  daily  newspaper  properties,  confronted 
with  the  question  of  "buy  or  selL” 

Telephone:  VAnderbilt  6-6098 
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SPEED  IS  the  spirit  of  our  times.  No  longer  does  news 
wait  on  the  arrival  of  four-masted  schooners.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  words  are  rushed  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth  by  radio,  or  by  wire.  In  a  few  hours — even  minutes, 
news  is  in  the  hands  of  the  newspaper  reader. 

The  tempo  of  modem  news  gathering  can  brook  no 
delay  in  the  press-room.  News  must  be  printed  faster,  and 
every  detail  in  production  must  contribute  to  this  end. 

International  Printing  Ink  has  devoted  many  years  of 
research  to  the  production  of  news  inks  that  do  their  job — 
inks  that  may  be  depended  upon  to  run  smoothly  on  the 


press,  dry  quickly  without  excess  smudging  or  offsetting. 
IPI  research  has  applied  new  ingredients  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  news  inks.  This  research  is  continuing  in  an  effort 
to  produce  formulations  which  will  make  possible  even 
greater  press  speeds  and  finer  printed  results. 

For  news  blacks  or  news  color  inks,  look  to  IPI.  Con¬ 
sistent  research  and  wide  experience  in  the  application  of 
ink  to  every  phase  of  news  production  has  won  for  IPI  a 
position  of  leadership.  When  you  buy  IPI  inks,  you  take 
advantage  of  the  results  of  IPI  research  and  the  results  of 
IPI’s  broad  practical  experience.Write  for  information. 
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Fluorescent  Lighting 
A  Live  Topic,  Wines  States 


THE  fifteenth  report  of  the  ANPA 

Mechanical  Department  made  by 
W.  E.  Wines,  manager,  this  week  “al¬ 
though  it  does  not  report  on  anything 
startling  or  revolutionary  does  show 
that  the  Mechanical  Department  is 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times  and  is 
still  serving  the  membership.” 

Mr.  Wines  noted  that  164  news¬ 
paper  ofiices  have  installed  fluorescent 
lighting  and  that  it  is  “an  extremely 
live  subject.”  He  stated  that  the  bul¬ 
letin  on  “Gadgets,  Tricks  and  Short 
Cuts,”  issued  in  November,  1939,  was 
so  well  received  that  another  such  re¬ 
port  is  to  be  issued  this  year. 

An  engraving  machine  which  makes 
halftone  cuts  on  celluloid  directly  from 
photographic  copy  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  usual  engraving  process 
was  also  described  in  the  report. 
Standard  register  marks  for  newspaper 
color  plates  have  been  adopted  and 
are  available  on  gununed  paper  gratis 
to  artists  and  engravers,  Mr.  Wines 
stated. 

The  1941  Mechanical  Conference  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  June  9-11.  Mr.  Wines’  report 
follows  in  full: 

Although  your  Mechanical  Department  is 
DOW  well  into  its  fifteenth  year,  it  still  finds 
plenty  of  scope  for  its  activities.  Chansm^ 
condiUons  in  the  newspaper  field,  improve¬ 
ments  in  equipment,  new  methods  and  new 
devices  brins  with  them  new  problems  con- 
oeminir  which  our  publishers  and  their  me¬ 
chanical  staffs  need  to  be  informed.  This 
fifteenth  report  to  the  Annual  Convention, 
although  it  does  not  report  on  anythinir 
startUnr  or  revolutionary,  does  show  that 
the  Mechanical  Department  is  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times  and  is  still  servins  the  mem¬ 
bership. 

Flnoreseent  UghtinK 

A  bulletin  carrying  experience  reports  from 
165  offices  which  have  installed  fiuorescent 
lighting  was  issued  early  in  the  year  and 
has,  perhaps,  attracted  more  attention  than 
any  bulletin  which  has  been  issued  since 
No.  2.  “The  Dry  Mat."  Evidently  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting  is  an  extremely  live  subject  and 
this  was  a  correspondingly  timely  buUeUn. 
Fluorescent  and  some  other  new  types  of 
lamps  received  attention  also  at  the  last 
Mechanical  Conference,  and  a  report  on  this 
subject  was  made  in  one  of  the  Conference 
bulletins. 

Air  Conditioning 

Because  correspondence  received  by  the 
Mechanical  Department  Indicated  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  the  subject  of  air  condiUon- 
ing  and  humidifying,  it  was  decided  to  make 
a  survey  on  this  subject.  Forty-one  offices 
submitted  statements  concerning  their  ex¬ 
periences  with  humidifying  or  air  condiUon- 
ing  equipment  of  some  character.  The  in- 
stallaUons  ranged  from  simple,  home-made 
equipment  for  improving  conditions  in  the 
pressroom  or  paper  storage  room,  to  elaborate 
equipment  for  air  conditioning  the  entire 
building.  One  interesting  fact  brought  out 
IS  that  26  of  the  41  offices  reporting  have 
some  sort  of  humidifying  equipment  for  the 
pressroom  or  paper  storage  room,  or  both. 
Twelve  of  these  emphasized  the  advantages 
in  reducing  web  breaks,  lessening  static,  and 
generally  improving  the  quality  of  printing. 

Reports  on  Printing  Practice* 

A  feature  of  the  last  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  was  an  exhibit  of  newspapers  from  2U0 
member  offices,  each  accompanied  by  a  set 
of  questionnaires  designed  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  prese  and  stereotype 
equipment,  the  material  in  the  forms,  and  the 
engraving  equipment  and  practices.  The 
answers  to  these  questionnaires  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  bulletins  which  reported  the 
pressroom  practices  and  stereotyping  prac¬ 
tice*  of  200  offices,  the  composing  room  prac¬ 
tices  of  108  offices,  the  engraving  practices 
of  143  office*.  It  is  believed  that  these  are 
useful  reference  manuals. 

Dross  Reports 

When  the  subject  of  dross  was  discussed 
at  the  last  Mechanical  Conference,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  collect  and  publish  dross  reports 
from  such  office*  as  would  be  willing  to  fur¬ 
nish  them.  This  suggestion  was  carefully 
considered  by  the  Mechanical  Committee  at 
its  next  meeting,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
Department  should  request  these  reports  for 
a  six-month  period,  starting  January  1.  Ap¬ 
proximately  75  offices  agreed  to  keep  such 
records  for  a  period  of  six  months  and  sub¬ 
mit  monthly  reimrts.  The  first  bulletin  re¬ 
porting  the  returns  was  issued  early  in  April. 
This  subject  will  undoubtedly  come  up  for 
further  discussion  at  the  Mechanical  C^fer- 
ence  next  June. 

The  voluminous  bulletin  ou  “Qadgets, 
Trick  and  Short  Cuts.”  which  was  issued  in 


November,  1939,  was  so  well  received  that 
your  Mechanical  Committee  decided  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  issue  another  such 
report  this  year.  The  field  was  so  thoroughly 
covered  in  the  bulletin  just  mentioned  that 
a  much  smaller  number  of  items  will  be 
available  for  the  report  which  is  now  in 
preparation.  Unless  something  now  unfore¬ 
seen  occurs  to  prevent,  this  report  will  be 
issued  within  the  next  month  or  two. 

The  Washington  Engraving  Machine 

An  engraving  machine  which  makes  a 
halftone  cut  on  celluloid  directly  from  photo¬ 
graphic  process,  was  described  in  Mechanical 
Bulletin  No.  246.  Although  this  is  not  yet 
on  the  market,  the  demonstration  machine 
does  give  promise  that  this  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  halftone  illustrations  may  find  lor  itself 
a  definite  field,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  newspapers.  It  may  also  have 
possibilities  in  the  field  of  transmission  of 
pictures  by  wire,  by  delivering  a  halftone 
cut  at  the  receiving  end  instead  of  a  nega¬ 
tive.  This  machine  was  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  by  George  Washington.  Jr..  Morris- 
towm,  N.  J. 

Standard  Register  Marks  for  Color  Plates 

Much  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by 
newspaper  stereotypers  and  pressmen  with  the 
wide  variety  of  register  marks  used  on  news¬ 
paper  color  plates.  This  subject  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  at  the  last  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference.  As  the  result  of  this  discussion,  a 
certain  register  mark  was  selected  as  b^t 
meeting  the  requirements  of  Iwth  the  stereo¬ 
typers  and  the  pressmen.  A  report  of  this 
will  be  found  on  page  192  of  Mechanical 
Bulletin  No.  237. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Mechanical 
Conference  has  been  communicuted  to  the 
various  trade  associations  interested,  and  also 
has  been  publicized  through  the  trade  papers. 
In  addition,  a  large  supply  of  these  register 
marks  has  been  print^  on  gummed  paper 
so  as  to  make  them  convenient  for  the  use  of 
artists  and  engravers  who  prepare  the  copy 
and  plate  for  newspaper  color  printing.  A 
considerable  number  ef  these  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  It  is  expected  that  a  large  number 
will  be  distributed  in  the  near  future.  As 
the  expense  of  printing  these  was  nominal, 
they  are  being  supplied  gratis  to  those  who 
apply  for  them. 

Rotogravure  Brown  Ink 

The  statement  was  made  in  the  last  an¬ 
nual  report  that  progress  was  being  made 
in  the  attempt  to  induce  the  majority  of 
the  newspapers  issuing  rotogravure  sections 
to  agree  upon  a  uniform  shade  of  brown  ink. 
As  wa«  pointed  out,  this  effort  was  being 
made  in  order  to  secure  more  uniformity  in 
the  appearance  of  national  ads  in  mono- 
ehrome  rotogravure  sections.  It  is  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  announce  that,  following  a  progress 
report  on  this  effort  which  was  presented  at 
the  1940  Mechanical  Conference,  the  great 
majority  of  the  rotogravure  newspapers — 
some  70  or  76%  of  them — have  agreed  to 
use  the  recommended  shade  of  ink. 

Offset  Printing 

The  first  attention  given  by  the  Mechanical 
Department  to  offset  printing  was  at  the 
Mechanical  Conference  in  1939.  Two  speak¬ 
ers  on  this  subject  appeared  on  the  program 
of  the  last  Mechanical  Conference.  Their 
remarks  and  the  ensuing  discussion  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  of  the  conference  report  bulle¬ 
tins.  This  bulletin  also  carried  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  offset  printing  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Melbourne  (Australia)  Argus. 
The  Argus  has  been  using  the  offset  process 
continuously  since  1925  and  issues  each  week 
a  magazine  supplement  and  a  pictorial  sup¬ 
plement.  It  does  a  remarkable  job  of  print¬ 
ing  133-Une  halftones  on  ordinary  newsprint. 

Fourteenth  Mechanical  Conference 

The  Mechanical  Conference  of  1940  was 
held  in  Chicago,  and  the  registration  was 
the  Ivgeet  on  record.  Several  of  the  features 
of  this  conference  have  already  been  referred 
to  in  this  report.  Other  interesting  items  on 
the  program  were  a  symposium  on  “Coopera¬ 
tion  Between  the  Advertiser  and  the  News¬ 
paper.”  addresses  on  Type  Metals,  the  Velo 
Cold  Set  Printing  Process  and.  in  the  field 
of  photo-engraving,  on  Negative  Making  and 
Etching,  and  Preparation  of  Advertising  Color 
Plates.  There  was  also  a  session  devoted  to 
the  problem*  of  newspapers  in  the  small  cir¬ 
culation  class. 

Fifteenth  Mechanleal  Conference 

The  1941  Mechanical  Conference  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Buffalo,  N.  T., 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  June  9,  10  and 
11.  Although  considerable  work  has  been 
done  on  the  preparation  of  the  program,  it  is 
too  esrly  as  yet  to  make  any  final  announce¬ 
ment. 

The  first  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  small  newspapers.  The  next 
four  sessione  have  been  assigned  to  compos¬ 
ing  room,  stereotyping,  pressroom,  and  en¬ 
graving.  The  cloMng  session  has  bemi  set 
aside  for  discussion  of  the  printing  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising — in  black  and  white,  color, 
and  rotogravure.  Present  plana  do  not  call 
for  any  speakers  at  the  four  sessions  devoted 
to  the  four  major  departments.  These  ses¬ 
sions  are  to  be  conducted  in  the  forum  style. 
Questions  or  topics  for  discussion  will  be 
collected  from  the  floor  and  will  be  discussed 
by  a  group  of  specialists,  seated  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  before  being  opened  to  general  discus¬ 
sion  from  the  floor.  The  speci^ists  will  in¬ 
clude  newspaper  representative*  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  operation  of  the  department 
under  discussion,  and  also  technical  repre- 


JS  Gray,  Monroe  (M!ch.)  Newt;  Verne 
E.  Joy,  Centralla  (III.)  Sentinel;  and  F. 
Ward  Just,  Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun,  at 
the  small  dailies  session  of  the  ANPA 
Tuesday. 

sentatives  from  the  machinery  and  supply 
companies  serving  that  department. 

The  Buffalo  Statler  has  excellent  facilities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Conference.  All  of 
the  Main  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Ball¬ 
room  on  the  Lobby  floor.  The  machinery 
exhibits  and  the  Mechanical  Department's 
newspaper  exhibit  will  be  located  in  the 
Exhibition  Hall  on  the  17tb  floor.  For  the 
commercial  exhibits.  81  booths  have  been 
laid  out.  52  of  which  have  already  been 
rented. 

Newsprint  Waste 

The  collection  and  publication  of  statistics 
on  newsprint  waste  has  been  continued,  of 
course.  This  is  a  campaign  which  must  be 
continuous  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  The  fact 
that  more  offices  than  ever  before  are  now 
sending  in  monthly  reports  indicates  that  in¬ 
terest  in  this  effort  to  reduce  avoidable  ex- 
I>enee  is  certainly  not  abating. 

In  addition  to  the  tables  of  waste  per¬ 
centages.  an  effort  is  made  to  carry  in  the 
quarterly  reports  some  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  reading  matter.  Among  the  stories 
which  have  appeared  during  the  year  just 
closed  was  an  account  of  the  paper  handling 
and  etorage  operations  of  the  Melbourne 
(Australia)  Herald,  together  wITh  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Herald’s  printing  practices,  and 
an  illustrated  article  on  an  tunazing  suc¬ 
cessful  waste  reduction  campaign  by  the 
Boston  Globe. 

There  was  also  published  a  list  of  132 
names  and  key  numbers  of  offices  regularly 
submitting  waste  reports. 

Inquirle* 

The  answering  of  specifle  inquiries  sub¬ 
mitted  by  members  is  an  activity  which  oc¬ 
cupies  a  large  fraction  of  your  Manager's 
time  but  does  not  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  membership  as  a  whole.  Very  few  of 
these  inquiries  are  given  any  space  in  the 
bulletins  because,  almost  without  exception, 
they  are  individual  problems  of  interest  only 
to  the  member  being  served.  That  this  ser¬ 
vice  is  of  real  value  is  indicated  by  the 
many  commendatory  letters  received. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  WINES.  Manager  . 
■ 

Advertisers  Urged 
To  Preserve 
Free  Enterprise 

Advertising  managers  of  American 
industrial  concerns  should  take  over 
the  responsibility  of  preserving  the 
position  of  private  enterprise  during 
the  current  national  emergency,  Ray¬ 
mond  Moley,  contributing  editor  of 
Newsweek,  told  the  midwest  regional 
conference  of  the  National  Industrial 
Advertisers  Association  in  Chicago, 
April  18.  Nearly  275  industrial  adver¬ 
tising  executives  attended  the  one- 
day  session  devoted  to  “industrial 
advertising  during  defense  —  and 
after.” 

Mr.  Moley  warned  his  audience  that 
the  “planners  and  reformers”  in 
Washington  were  still  active,  although 
somewhat  in  the  backgroimd  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  national  defense 
program.  His  message  to  advertising 
managers  was  to  be  the  watchdogs 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  while 
management  is  absorbed  with  the 
problems  of  expanding  production. 

“This  responsibility  is  a  dual  one,” 
he  said.  “First,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
before  the  public  the  essential  ele¬ 


ments  of  value  in  our  industrial  sys¬ 
tem.  This  is  essential  to  protect  in¬ 
dustry  against  the  situation  which  it 
will  face  when  the  emergency  is  over 
and  the  planners  go  ahead  with  their 
plans.  We  don’t  want  to  see  lost  in 
this  war  effort  the  very  system  which 
has  made  it  possible  to  send  aid  to 
free  governments  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

“The  second  task  is  to  keep  the 
identity  of  individual  businesses  to 
the  fore.  The  current  emergency  in¬ 
volves  a  definite  scrambling  of  effort. 
No  end  of  merging  of  identities  goes 
on  in  a  time  of  united  patriotic  effort 
toward  a  common  end.  But  in  its 
own  ultimate  interests,  each  company 
must  maintain  the  basic  elements  of 
its  own  identity.  It  must  be  known 
individually  as  it  enters  the  period  of 
intense  competition  that  will  follow 
the  defense  activity.” 

E.  L.  Shaner,  president,  Penton 
Publishing  Co.,  also  warned  those  in 
attendance  that  a  “battle  royal”  lies 
ahead  after  the  emergency  when 
American  industries,  particularly  those 
whose  materials  are  now  so  vital  to 
arms  production,  seek  to  regain  their 
place  in  the  competitive  market. 

Centtructiv*  Ad  Policies 

“Certain  business  industries  have 
suffered  criticism  in  the  defense  sit¬ 
uation  simply  because  they  failed  to 
state  the  facts  that  would  have  dis¬ 
armed  the  critics,”  he  declared.  “Some 
of  the  reports  of  shortages  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated  or  completely  \m- 
truthful.  Frank  statements  of  the 
actual  situation  could  have  done  much 
to  dispose  of  false  rumors. 

“A  disposition  to  be  completely 
candid  a^ut  all  matters  related  to 
the  defense  emergency  will  pay  lib¬ 
eral  dividends  in  good-will,  inus  u 
a  wide-open  opportvinity  for  formula¬ 
tion  of  constructive  advertising  poli¬ 
cies.  Business  must  keep  alive  its 
customer  contacts  so  that  through 
them  it  may  explain  the  facts  as  the 
need  arises.  Such  action  will  con¬ 
tribute  much  toward  helping  create 
the  general  backgroimd  of  better 
understanding  that  is  so  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  private  enterprise 
in  this  country.” 

Richard  P.  Dodds,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  and  NIAA 
president,  likewise  voiced  a  similar 
challenge,  asserting  “the  time  is  ripe 
to  call  upon  the  advertising  manager 
for  company  defense.”  He  pointed  out 
the  advertising  manager  can  help  to 
hold  the  good-will  of  long  established 
connections. 

“It  is  a  huge  job,  but  it  can  be 
done,”  said  Mr,  Dodds.  “It  must  be 
done  if  our  typical  company  expects 
to  defend  itself  against  tfie  inevitable 
day  when  it  must  again  look  to  its 
old  established  connections  for  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Mason  Britton,  vice-chairman  of 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  now 
serving  as  chief  of  the  macdiine  tool 
division,  OPM,  stressed  the  urgency 
for  greater  speed  in  defense  prepara¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Am  FIELD  NAMED 

Departing  from  long  established 
policy,  the  War  Department  announced 
last  week  that  the  proposed  new  air 
corps  flying  field  at  Wichita  Falls,  will 
be  named  “Sheppard  Field”  in  honor 
of  the  late  Senator  Morris  Sheppard, 
of  Texas,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee.  The 
War  Department  acted  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Daily 
Times  and  Record  News,  in  honoring 
the  Texan.  In  a  letter  to  that  news¬ 
paper,  General  George  C.  Marshall, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  airmy,  said  that  its 
recommendation  was  laudable. 
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With  respect  to  maintenance  men,  state 
courts  held  that  such  employes  in  loft  build¬ 
ings  where  space  is  leased  to  firms  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  were  not  covered  by 
t.  L.  S.  A.,  but  when  a  Federal  court  said 
that  the  maintenance  employes  in  an  identical 
setup  were  covered,  the  Division  adopted  the 
latter  as  an  enforcement  policy. 

Thus  many  of  these  points  with  respect  to 
interpretation  of  the  Act  are  being  ruled  on 
in  various  Jurisdictions  in  directly  conflicting 
manners  and  their  true  meaning  and  applica¬ 
tion  will  not  be  obtained  until  higher  courts 
have  acted. 

Litigation 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  keep  the  membership  informed  of 
developments  regarding  legal  proceedings  that 
have  been  brought  under  this  law,  in  so  far 
as  such  proceedings  related  to  or  seemed  to 
affect  newspapers.  ANPA  bulletins  issued 
during  the  year  have  supplied  complete  data 
as  to  the  status  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express 
and  Free  Press  cases;  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun  case;  the  Dallas  (Texas)  News  case; 
ind.  more  recently,  the  Bellevue  (Ohio) 
Gazette  and  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  cases. 
In  view  of  the  completeness  of  the  bulletins 
iiaued  during  the  year,  these  cases  will  be 
touched  upon  but  briefly  with  information 
as  to  the  latest  developments  included  in 
some  detail. 

Last  August  the  Administrator  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  brought  three  suits 
against  newspapers  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and 
Gaston.  Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his 
authority  to  regulate  the  business  of  the 
press  and  to  inspect  the  books,  papers  and 
records  of  newspapers  in  the  absence  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  without  any  charge  of  violation 
of  the  law.  The  respondent  newspapers  are 
the  Lowell  Sun  and  the  Easton  Express  and 
the  Homing  Free  Press. 

Subsequently  similar  actions  were  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Administrator  against  the  Belle- 
rue  (Ohio)  Gazette  and  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post. 

The  first  action  brought  against  the  Lowell 
San  was  dismissed  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  at  Boston  because  the  subpoena 
illeged  to  have  been  served  upon  that  news¬ 
paper  alter  it  had  refused  to  permit  inspec- 
tioo  bore  neither  a  signature  nor  a  seal.  The 
Administrator  sought  through  his  counsel  to 
amend  the  application  in  open  court  and 
when  this  effort  proved  unavailing  he  then 
itarted  a  new  action  against  the  Lowell  Sun 
based  upon  a  subpoena  signed  by  the  Acting 
Begienal  Director  at  Boston.  After  hearing 
before  Judge  Ford  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  an  order  was  entered  directing  the 
Lowell  Sun  to  produce  its  papers,  books  and 
rtcords  for  inspection.  The  newspaper  ap¬ 
pealed  from  this  order  to  the  United  States 
(Srenit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit. 
The  case  was  argued  before  that  Court  on 
April  4.  and  to  date  no  decision  has  been 
handed  down. 

The  actions  brought  by  the  Administrator 
against  the  two  Easton  newspapers  were  dis- 
aiiised  by  Judge  J.  Cullen  Oaney  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania  on  March  18.  1941.  Judge 
Ganey  granted  motions  filed  by  counsel  for 
the  two  newspaper  to  dismiss  on  the  ground 
that  the  attorney  who  issued  the  purported 
nbpoenas  was  without  authority  to  do  so. 
There  has  been  no  Indication  from  the  Ad- 
Biinistrator  as  to  whether  he  will  appeal  from 
Jodge  Ganey's  orders  or  not. 

The  Bellevue  (Ohio)  Gazette  case  was 
argued  on  January  28,  before  Judge  Kloeb 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio.  No  opinion  baa 
yet  been  handed  down  in  that  case. 

The  proceeding  brought  agaUnst  the  Even- 
iog  Post  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  will  be  argued 
before  Judge  Lumpkin  in  the  United  States 
Distiict  Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
Sooth  Carolina  on  May  1. 

These  cases  thoroughly  test  out  all  of  the 
legal  issues  dealing  with  search  and  seizure, 
injurious  discrimination  through  an  wbi- 
traiy  classification  and  the  imposition  of 
burdens  upon  the  press  In  the  provisions  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  Also  they  afford 
the  ground  for  a  test  on  the  issue  as  to 
whether  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce  is  in  any  way  limited 
in  so  far  as  the  press  is  concerned  by  the 
prorisions  of  the  First  and  Fifth  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Lowell  Sun  and  the  Bellevue  Gazette 
distribute  less  than  2  of  their  entire  cir- 
enlations  outside  of  the  states  of  publication. 

The  Evening  Post  of  Charleston  distributes 
hut  a  fraction  of  1%  of  its  circulation  out- 
■ide  of  the  state  of  publication.  On  the  other 
hand  the  two  Easton  newspapers,  located  as 
they  are  on  a  state  line,  distribute  a  large 
portion  of  their  circulations  outside  of  the 
■tate  of  publication.  Each  of  these  news¬ 
papers  has  a  number  of  weekly  newspapers 
Published  in  the  territory  where  it  circulates. 
The  Bellevue  Gazette  has  a  total  circulation 
*1  less  than  2,600  copies  a  day  and  could 
avoid  the  burdens  of  the  Act  either  by  elimi¬ 
nating  a  lew  out  of  state  subscribers  or  by 
’Pdoeing  the  frequency  of  issue  from  six 
days  a  week  to  two  days  a  week. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  law 
"vifinally  was  passed  Congress  treated  the 
knas  differently  from  all  other  businesses 
jjwled  by  or  excluded  from  the  burdens  of 
Act.  The  press  was  the  only  business 
w  Ckmgress  sought  to  classify  for  the  pur- 
taan*  of  regulation  under  this  Act  is  such  a 
^  as  to  exempt  approximately  40  %  of  all 
*>  those  engaged  in  the  business  from  all  of 


the  burdens  of  the  .Act  while  subjecting  the 
remaining  60%  to  the  burdens  of  the  Act. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  newspapers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  present  series  of  law  suits 
that  this  classification  results  in  an  in¬ 
jurious  discrimination  against  those  included 
in  violation  of  their  rights  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  also 
the  contention  of  these  newspapers  that  the 
burdens  imposed  by  the  Act  constitute  a 
direct  restraint  upon  publication  in  two 
forms.  First,  the  burdens  are  so  excessive 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  as  to  compel 
the  newspapers  if  they  are  subjected  to  them 
eventually  to  reduce  their  service  to  their 
subscribers  and,  second,  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  interstate  commerce  the  burdens 
are  so  excessive  that  to  avoid  them  the 
newspapers  may  have  to  deny  their  service 
to  those  who  are  now  obtaining  a  few  copies 
each  day  through  the  mails  or  some  other 
medium  of  out  of  state  distribution. 

The  Dallas  News  of  Dallas,  Texas,  per¬ 
mitted  inspection  of  its  books,  papers  and 
records  after  which  the  Regional  Director 
made  a  demand  for  a  large  amount  of  back 
overtime.  Thereupon  the  Dallas  News 
brought  a  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Texas  in 
which  it  asked  for  a  declaratory  Judgment 
to  the  effect  that  its  agreement  with  its  em¬ 
ployes  more  than  met  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  The  Administrator  countered  this 
suit  with  a  proceeding  wherein  he  sought 
to  enjoin  the  Dallas  News  from  violating  the 
Act.  After  hearing.  Judge  Atwell  determined 
that  the  Dallas  News  was  not  violating  the 
law,  dismissed  the  Administrator's  suit,  and 
entered  a  Judgment  wherein  he  held  that 
agreements  between  that  newspaper  and  its 
employes  more  than  met  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  The  Administrator  has  served 
notice  of  an  apt>eal  from  this  order. 

The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  also  permitted 
inspection  of  its  books,  papers  and  records. 
Subsequently  the  Administrator  made  a  de¬ 
mand  for  back  overtime  for  certain  of  the 
Sun's  employes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sun's  books 
showed  that  no  such  overtime  was  due,  that 
newspaper  requested  the  Administrator  to 
give  particulars  as  to  the  various  claims. 
The  Administrator  declined  to  disclose  the 
details  on  which  he  had  made  his  demand. 
Thereupon  the  Jackson  Sun  refused  to  pay 
the  bill.  After  futile  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Administrator  to  persuade  the  Sun 
to  settle  on  the  basis  of  his  calculations 
which  basis  in  turn  he  refused  to  disclose, 
the  Administrator  brought  a  proceeding  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  enjoin  the  Sun  from  violations  of 
the  Act.  The  Sun  has  moved  to  dismiss  this 
proceeding  but  the  date  for  hearing  on  its 
motion  to  dismiss  has  not  yet  been  set. 

Meanwhile  numerous  other  newspapers 
have  refused  either  to  permit  inspection  or 
to  execute  Form  AD-85  which  latter  in 
effect  constitutes  an  admission  on  their  part 
of  the  applicability  of  the  law  to  their  busi¬ 
ness.  I^oceedings  have  been  threatened 
against  a  number  of  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  similar  issues  are 
before  the  courts  in  four  circuits  now  and 
in  the  injunction  cases  in  two  circuits,  it  is 
possible  that  further  court  actions  may  be 
stayed,  either  by  stipulation  or  by  motion, 
until  the  Supreme  Court  adjudicates  the 
pending  issues. 

Legislation 

Federal  Laws  bulletins  issued  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1941,  have  reported  the  various 

amendments  to  the  Wage-Hour  law  offered 
in  the  present  Congress.  Several  of  these 
bills  propose  an  exemption  from  the  Wage- 
Hour  law  of  certain  small  newspapers, 
usually  specified  as  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  6,000  or  less,  the  major  part  of 
which  circulation  is  within  the  county  where 
printed  and  published  or  within  a  radius  of 
a  given  number  of  miles  of  the  place  where 
printed  or  published. 

The  Sheppard  Bill,  S.  1015 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  one  of 
the  most  important  and  far  reaching  of  the 
pending  bills  is  the  Sheppard  bill.  S.  1016, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Because  of  its  im¬ 
portance  the  bill  is  quoted  in  full  as  follows; 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act  shall  not  be  interpreted 
in  such  wise  as  to  require  any  employer  to 
pay  to  any  employe  any  greater  amount  for 
any  pay  period  than  shall  have  been  agreed 
between  employer  and  employe;  Provided. 
That  such  agreement  shall  specify  a  rate  of 
pay  (herein  referred  to  as  regular  rate  of 
pay),  for  all  hours  worked  up  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  specified  in  section  7  (a), 
which  is  not  less  than  the  minimum  pre¬ 
scribed  by  this  Act.  and  shall  assure  to  the 
employe  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
the  number  specified  in  section  7  (a)  (herein 
referred  to  as  overtime)  compensation  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  said  regular  rate  of  pay  specified  in  such 
agreement  between  employer  and  employe. 
Any  compensation,  bonus,  guaranty,  benefit, 
or  advantage  whatever  promised  or  paid  to 
or  conferred  upon  the  employe  in  addition  to 
the  regular  rate  of  pay  specified  in  such 
agreement  between  employer  and  employe 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  increase  such  regular 
rate  of  pay  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
the  minimum  standard  of  section  7  (a)  for 
overtime." 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  law  was  to  fix  minimum  wages  in 
sweat  shops  where  very  low  wages  were 
known  to  prevail.  It  is  believed  that  if  the 
Sheppard  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law  the 
original  purpose  of  this  bill  will  be  served — 
to  do  away  with  unreasonably  low  wages — 
while  at  the  same  time  the  matter  of  hours 
and  wages  will  be  subject  to  negotiation  by 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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ANPA  Cites  Need  For 
“Confidence”  Bill 


“LEGISLATION  to  which  too  few 

publishers  have  given  proper  em¬ 
phasis  is  the  protection  of  newspaper¬ 
men  refusing  to  divulge  confidential 
sources  of  information,”  W.  F.  Wiley, 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Conunittee  on 
Federal  Laws,  stated  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  this  week.  The  Committee  stated 
that  Senator  Capper  has  introduced 
such  a  bill  which  remains  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
no  prospect  of  action  “imless  some 
effort  is  made  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  the  importance  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion.”  Nine  states  now  have  sudi 
laws,  the  report  stated. 

The  76th  Congress  which  expired 
Jan.  3  enacted  very  little  legislation 
affecting  newspapers  and  up  to  date 
bills  considered  by  the  77th  Congress 
relate  to  national  defense,  taxation 
and  other  similar  matters,  and  bills 
of  particular  interest  to  newspaper 
publishers  remain  in  committee,  it  was 
stated. 

The  committee  reported  there  will 
probably  be  no  amendment  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  this 
years.  Several  anti-propaganda  bills 
have  been  introduced  but  “it  is 
thought  that  unless  conditions  change 
none  of  them  will  be  given  serious 
consideration.” 

The  report  mentioned  a  bill  calling 
for  investigation  by  the  FCC  into 
newspaper  ownership  of  radio  stations 
which  takes  on  added  importance  in 
view  of  the  FCC’s  order  No.  79  an¬ 
nouncing  proposed  hearings  toward 
that  end. 

A  proposed  bill  calling  for  all  pai>er 
to  include  a  certain  percentage  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  its  manufacture  which  would 
increase  the  cost  of  newsprint  is  also 
mentioned. 

The  Committee’s  report  follows  in 
full: 

The  role  of  j-our  Committee  on  Feiieral 
Laws  has  been  one  of  watt'hfulness.  Al- 
thoug'h  there  have  been  .a  number  of  bills 
introduced  in  the  77th  Conpress,  up  to  date 
the  lepislation  that  has  been  piven  considera¬ 
tion  has  related  to  national  defense,  taxa¬ 
tion  and  other  similar  matters,  and  bills  of 
particular  interest  to  newspaper  publishers 
remain  in  committee. 

Since  the  77th  Conpress  convened,  bulle- 
Uns  have  been  issued  listinp  those  bills 
which  your  Committee  believes  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  newspapers  and  every  effort  haa 
been  made  to  keep  publishers  advised  of 
developments. 

The  76th  Conpress  expired  by  Constitu¬ 
tional  limitation  January  .3  and  all  bills 
which  had  been  introduced  and  not  enacted 
into  law  automatically  died.  Very  little 
lepislation  was  enacted  by  the  76th  Conp¬ 
ress  affeetinp  newspapers’  interest. 

Summary  of  76tli  Conpress  I.epislation 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  amended  by 
the  76th  Conpress  and  a  full  report  on  the 
subject  has  already  been  made.  The  Hatch 
“Periiicious  Politics"  measure  beeame  a  law, 
but  the  advertisinp  section  of  the  law  it  is 
believed  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
newspaper  advertisinp.  The  Conscription  or 
Selective  Service  measure  became  a  law  with 
the  Smith  amendment  empowerinp  the  Pres¬ 
ident  under  certain  conditions  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  manufacturinp  plants  which  are 
capable  of  belnp  transformed  into  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  arms  or  ammunition  or 
other  required  supplies,  was  included  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Russell-Overton  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  vapue  in  its  terms  and 
which  some  contended  mipht  have  applied 
to  newspaper  plants. 

Some  of  the  other  bills  which  died  with 
the  76th  Conpress  were  the  Voorhis  Adver¬ 
tisinp  Tax  bill  declarinp  advertisinp  to  be 
an  economic  waste,  and  providinp  a  tax  on 
advertisinp  expenditures  in  excess  of  $100.- 
000  as  well  as  a  special  advertisinp  tax  on 
billboards.  Representative  Voorhis.  sponsor 
of  this  measure,  subsequently  stated  that  he 
would  not  re-introduce  this  lepislation  with¬ 
out  a  further  study  of  the  matter. 

Bills  Before  the  77th  Conpress 

Althouph  a  number  of  bills  have  been 
introduced  callinp  for  amendment  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  peneral 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  will  be  no 
amendment  of  this  law  for  the  present.  Wape 
and  Hour  lepislation  will  be  discussed  in  an¬ 
other  report.  ^  .  win 

The  perennial  antl-Uquor  advertisinp  bills 


have  apain  been  introduced  in  H.R.  123,  H.R. 
125.  H.R.  120.  H  R.  132  and  S.  157.  All  of 
these  bills  are  desipned  to  prevent  advertis¬ 
inp  of  liquor  althouph  H.R.  123  and  H.R. 
125  relate  specifically  to  advertisinp  of  li¬ 
quor  by  radio. 

.\nti-Propapands  Bills 

Probably  because  of  the  present  national 
crisis  a  number  of  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  desipned  to  control  dissemination  of 
propapanda.  Rep.  Rich  (Penn.)  introduced 
a  bill  H.R.  1426  providinp  for  repulation 
and  control  of  all  alien-published  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  while  Rep.  Edwin  Arthur 
Hill  (N.  Y.)  introduced  H.R.  1398.  to  pro¬ 
hibit  dissemination  of  certain  subversive 
propapanda.  Senator  Wiley  (Wia.)  intro¬ 
duced  S.  313  to  prohibit  the  mailinp  of 
propapanda  disseminated  by  apents  of  for¬ 
eign  principals  unless  the  source  of  such 
propapanda  is  identified,  and  Rep.  Dickstein 
sponsored  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  65  to 
prohibit  the  mailinp  of  publications  “de¬ 
sipned  or  adapted  or  intended”  to  cause  ra¬ 
cial  or  religious  haired  or  bigotry  or  to  in¬ 
cite  to  racial  or  religious  hatred. 

None  of  these  bills  has  been  reported  out 
of  committee,  and  the  peneral  thought  is 
that  unless  conditions  change  none  of  them 
will  be  given  serious  consideration  during 
the  present  session. 

Newspaper  Owned  Radio  Stations 

Rep.  Wippleswerth  (Mass.)  introduced 
H.  Res.  51  callinp  for  an  investigation  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  into 
the  “extent  to  which  broadcast  stations  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  or  are  affiliated  with 
newspapers  or  other  media  of  information 
or  entertainment,  and  the  effect  of  such 
ownership,  control  or  affiliation  upon  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  not  possessing  such  faci¬ 
lities  and  upon  the  public  interest.”  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  which  up  to  date,  has  not 
given  it  consideration.  This  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  takes  on  a  degree  of  import.ance  in 
view  of  Order  No.  79,  issuc<l  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  M.arch  20.  .an¬ 
nouncing  an  investig.ation  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  “to  determine  what  statement  of  policy 
or  rules,  if  an.v,  should  be  issued  concerning 
applications  for  high  frequency  broadcast 
stations  with  which  are  as8ociate<l  persons 
also  associate<l  with  the  publication  of  one 
or  more  newspapers”  and  further  announcing 
hearings  at  which  consiiieration  would  also 
be  given  to  statements  of  policj-  or  rules  to 
b<?  issued  concerning  future  acquisition  of 
st.aiidard  bro.adcast  stations  by  newspapers. 

Federal  Communic.ations  Commission  Order 
No.  79.  and  Press  Release  of  March  19  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Order  were  published  in  B 
bulletin  No.  16-1941,  dated  April  2. 

Newspaper  Confidenre  I.egisIation 

Lepishatlon  to  which  too  few  publishers 
have  piven  proper  emphasis  is  the  protection 
of  newspapermen  refusing  to  divulge  con¬ 
fidential  sources  of  information.  A  few  states 
h.ave  such  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
.and  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  fed¬ 
eral  action.  Ea<'h  year  for  a  number  of 
years  a  bill  has  been  intro<iueed  to  protect 
newspapermen  in  this  matter,  but  the  bill 
has  never  been  reported  out  of  committee. 

In  the  present  session  Senator  Capper 
(Kan.)  has  introduced  S.  919  exempting 
newspapermen  from  testifying  with  respect 
to  the  sources  of  certain  confidential  infor¬ 
mation.  The  bill  remains  in  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  with  no  prospect  of 
action  unless  some  effort  is  made  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  the  importance  of  such  legislation. 

With  the  enactment  of  a  law  protecting 
newspapermen  refusing  to  divulge  confidential 
sources  of  information  by  the  State  of  In- 
di.ana  in  February.  1941.  nine  states  now 
have  such  laws  on  statute  books.  They  are: 
.Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  California.  In¬ 
diana,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Sever.al  other  states  have 
similar  legislation  pending  in  their  legisla¬ 
tures  now  in  session. 

.Administrative  Procedure  Bills 

The  Walter-Logan  .Administrative  bill 
which  was  covered  rather  thoroughly  in  the 
Federal  Laws  bulletins  issued  throughout  the 
term  of  the  76th  Congress  was  passed  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Congress  and  was  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

Four  similar  bills  are  pending  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Conpress — S.  674  and  S.  675  introduced 
by  Senator  Hatch  (for  himself  and  Senator 
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Van  Nuys)  9.  918.  introduced  jointly  by 
Senators  Hatch  and  Van  Nuys  and  H.R.  4238, 
by  Rep.  Walter,  which  is  very  similar  to  S. 
674.  9.  918,  according  to  Senator  Hatch, 

was  prepared  by  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  and  would  subject  all  rulings  of  admin¬ 
istrative  agencies  to  review  by  any  District 
Court:  any  attorney  in  pood  standing  could 
practice  before  administrative  agencies  with¬ 
out  further  qualification.  Provision  is  made 
for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
all  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  as  well  as  in  pamphlet  form 
in  order  to  keep  all  interested  parties  advised. 
Notice  of  hearing  would  also  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  arc  the  functions 
of  the  Tre.a8ury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  regard  to  monetary  power, 
as  well  as  arbitration  and  adjustment  of  la¬ 
bor  disputes.  9.  674  and  675  are  revised 
editions  of  the  Walter-Logan  bill.  Hearings 
on  all  three  measures  began  March  31  with 
spokesmen  for  the  War,  Post  Office  and 
Agricultural  Departments  appearing  in  op¬ 
position  to  provisions  interfering  with  their 
administration.  After  devoting  one  day  to 
the  hearing,  the  sub-committee  of  the  9en- 
ate  Judiciary  Committee  postponed  further 
hearings  to  April  15.  They  are  expected  to 
run  at  intervals  of  30  days.  It  is  reported 
that  more  than  100  witnesses  have  asked  to 
be  heard.  Treasury  and  Labor  oflicials  tes¬ 
tified  .April  15. 

Newsprint  and  Wood  Pulp 

H.J.  Res.  15  was  intro<luced  by  Rep.  Ful¬ 
mer  (9.C.)  to  investigate  the  apparent  mono¬ 
polistic  purchasing  of  puipwood  by  pulp  and 
paper  mills  under  a  contract  purchase  sys¬ 
tem.  The  measure  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
placed  on  the  House  consent  calendar.  It 
was  objected  to  on  M.arch  3  and  again  on 
March  17.  On  March  31  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  reported  House  Resolution  161 
to  make  it  in  order  to  consider  H.J.  Res.  15. 

No  time  has  been  set  for  calling  up  the 
special  rules,  but  reports  indicate  that  there 
will  be  little  opposition  either  to  the  special 
rule  or  to  the  Resolution  itself. 

.A  more  important  measure  is  H.R.  99, 
also  introduced  b.v  Rep.  Fulmer  the  effect 
of  which,  if  enacted,  would  bo  to  materially 
increase  the  price  of  newsprint.  The  bill 
provides  that  all  paper  manufactured  or  im¬ 
ported  into  the  Unite*!  9tates  must  contain 
from  5  to  15  7c  of  new  cotton,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the  pulp  con¬ 
tent  of  the  product.  If  the  required  per¬ 
centage  of  cotton  is  not  contained  in  the 
paper,  a  processing  tax  is  levied  upon  paper 
in  the  United  9tates,  and  a  compensatory 
tax  upon  imported  paper,  ^e  rate  in  both 
cases  being  based  on  the  v'alue  of  the  pulp 
used  in  the  manuf.acture  of  the  paper. 


Some  sources  have  estimated  that  news¬ 
print,  where  the  value  of  the  pulp  in  it  is 
under  $53  p<'r  ton,  would  have  to  contain 
a':i  of  cotton  fiber  at  6  cents  per  pound, 
or  more,  or  of  “pulped  cotton”  at  7U  cents 
per  pound.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  this 
would  result  in  materially  increased  cost  of 
newsprint. 

H.R.  99  is  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  which  Rep.  Fulmer  is  Chairman.  No 
action  has  been  taken  up  to  date  on  this 
measure,  but  it  is  one  which  your  Commit¬ 
tee  believes  should  be  opposed. 

Conriusion 

There  have  of  course  been  numerous  other 
bills  intro*luccd  which  are  of  interest  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  as  these  have  been  enumerated 
in  the  Federal  Laws  bulletins  and  as.  at  the 
moment,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  action  will  be  taken  on  any  of  them, 
they  are  not  listed  here. 

Your  Committee  will  continue  to  a  keep 
a  watch  on  developments  and  report  to  you 
when  it  seems  ailvisable. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


AV 

Raymond  B.  Bottom 
Amon  G.  Carter 
John  D.  Ewing 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky 

Chas.  .A 


F.  WILEY,  Chairman 
H.  V.  Jenkins 
Verne  E.  Joy 

G.  C.  Hamilton 
F.  A.  Miller 
Wm.  H.  Reed 
9taufler 


Wage-Hour  Law 
Not  for  Papers 

continued  from  page  93 


those  employers  who  for  many  years  hare 
had  union  and  other  contracts  in  effect  which 
provide  for  hours  below  the  maximum  pro- 
vided  in  the  law  and  for  wages  far  in  excew 
of  the  minimum  rates  provided  in  the  law 

The  9heppard  bill,  it  will  be  noted,  would 
write  into  the  Wage  and  Hour  law  the  opia. 
ion  handed  down  by  Judge  Atwell  in  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  News  case  which  is  covered 
in  detail  in  Federal  Laws  Bulletin  No.  5-1941 
February  11th.  '  ^ 

Another  bill  which  in  the  opinion  of  your  ' 
Committee  deseiwes  some  consideration  u 
the  Talle  bill,  H.  R.  4208  and  its  companion 
measure  in  the  9cnate,  S.  1310  by  Senator 
Reed  (Kan.).  This  bill  proposes  to  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  Actions  7  and  8  of 
the  law  “any  employe  employed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  publication  of  any  commnnity 
newrspaper  (including  daily  newspapers)  with 
a  circulation  of  less  than  5.000,  or  em- 
ployed  in  connection  with  the  publication 
of  any  newspaper  at  least  7574  of  the  dreu. 
lation  of  which  is  within  40  miles  of  the 
place  where  such  paper  is  printed  and  pnb- 
lished.” 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  this  bill 
becatiw  of  the  last  phrase  which  calls  for 
exemption  of  any  employe  employed  ‘  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  publication  of  any  newt- 
paix-r  at  least  75  74  of  the  circulation  of 
which  is  within  40  miles  of  the  place  whers 
such  paper  is  printed  and  published.”  gtudiei 
made  of  circulation  by  your  Committee  in 
connection  with  this  very  law  show  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  newspapers  would  be 
exempt  under  the  provision  as  quoted  above. 
The  Reed-Talle  bill,  like  the  9heppard  bill 
is  in  Committee  with  the  prospect  of  action 
by  the  present  session  rather  nmiote  unless 
Congressmen  arc  made  aware  of  the  interest 
in  this  legislation. 

Ill  conclusion,  it  has  been  unnecessary  for 
the  full  Wage  and  Hour  Committee  to  hold 
any  meetings  during  the  year.  The  sub-com¬ 
mittee  has  held  several  meetings  to  decide 
various  matters  of  policy,  and  at  all  times 
has  been  kept  thoroughly  conversant  with 
developments  so  that  action  could  be  taken 
if  as  and  when  it  might  seem  advisable. 
Both  the  sub-committee  and  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  will  continue  its  watchfulness  durinf 
the  coming  months  ready  to  act  whenever 
it  may  seem  in  the  best  interest  of  the  , 
daily  newspaper  publishing  business.  ' 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  F.  WILEY.  Chairman 
Raymond  B.  Bottom  JS  Gray 
Howard  W.  9todghill 
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"Rising  costs,  if  unchecked,  will  cause  chaos  as  price  jumps 
did  during  last  war,"  is  caption  on  this  chart  is  report  of 
Special  Standing  Committee  of  ANPA. 


This  chart  was  captioned  in  the  Special  Standing  Committee's 
report:  "Printing  trade  wage  settlements  still  follow  eco¬ 
nomically  illogical  trend." 


ANPA  Urges  Dailies  to  Use 
Strike  Suspension  Insurance 


NOTING  THAT  the  present  upward 
spiral  in  wages  in  defense  industry 
"is  assuming  alarming  proportions,” 
the  Special  Standing  Committee  of  the 
ANPA  in  its  report  submitted  to  the 
convention  this  week  predicted  that 
“opportxmistic  pressure  for  wage  in¬ 
creases,  whether  or  not  justified,”  will 
continue  during  1941. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  of 
which  Eugene  V.  MacKinnon  is  chair¬ 
man,  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  wage  costs  is  not  as 
r^>id  for  newspaper  employes  as  it 
is  for  heavy  and  defwvse  industries, 
but  added:  “There  should  be  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two.  One  is 
stable,  and  one  is  emergency.” 


■atiest  Year  in  Its  History 

Reporting  the  busiest  year  in  the 
history  of  the  office,  the  committee 
reviewed  the  demand  made  by  the 
various  imions  which  increased  pub¬ 
lishing  costs,  recalled  the  strikes 
against  newspapers  during  the  year, 
and  noted  that  strike  suspension  in¬ 
surance  is  now  available  as  a  weapon 
against  exorbitant  demands. 

“All  newspaper  people  remember 
the  time  when  almost  any  newspaper 
managemmt  so  abhorred  the  idea  of 
losing  a  single  edition  that  provoca¬ 
tive  agents  among  their  employes  of¬ 
ten  had  them  at  their  mercy,”  the 
committee  said.  “That  is  changing. 
Management  iinderstands  that  there 
is  a  saturation  point  beyond  which 
costs,  whether  they  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  hourly  wages  or  in  punitive 
working  conditions,  cannot  go.  Strike 
suspension  insurance  is  available,  is 
as  practical  as  fire  insurance,  and  it  is 
being  utilized  to  give  employers  a 
method  of  defense  comparable  to  the 
weapons  which  unions  have  always 
had  available  to  themselves.  Em¬ 
ployers  in  this  business  today  recog¬ 
nize  that  when  demands  of  labor  be¬ 
come  punitive  or  prohibitive,  suspen¬ 
sions  during  strikes  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.” 


The  report  follows: 

The  Special  Standing  Committee  ha*  had 
the  busieat  year  in  the  history  of  the  office. 
Several  factor*  which  at  the  moment  are 
encourarinr  asitatlon  by  union*  for  an  up¬ 
ward  thru»t  of  ware*,  justify  the  prediction 
that  the  Committee,  like  those  who  represent 
manarement  In  labor  relation*  througrhout 
all  business  and  industry,  faces  a  more  im¬ 
portant  and  critical  period. 

The  National  Induetrial  Conference  Board 
recently  made  a  etudy  of  problems  in  ww 
adjustmenU  durlnc  all  previous  wars.  The 
study  showed  that  the  full  impact  of  wa»e 
increases  never  hiU  until  three  or  four  years 


after  the  emergency  begins  and  the  disastrous 
results  of  g^reat  changes  come  after  the  wars 
end.  At  the  present  the  upward  spiral  in 
defense  industry  is  assuming  alarming  pro¬ 
portions.  While  things  are  being  done  to 
keep  prices  stable,  nothing  is  being  done  to 
stabilize  wages  and  the  rate  of  acceleration 
unquestionably  will  make  wage  increases  a 
most  serious  inflationary  factor  if  brakes 
are  not  applied. 

The  business  situation,  the  militancy  of 
organized  labor,  the  necessity  that  organized 
labor  considers  itself  to  be  under  to  extend 
its  organization,  the  character  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  wage  structure  which  lends  itself  to  op¬ 
portunistic  pressure,  for  wage  increases, 
whether  or  not  justified,  and.  a  government 
policy  which  is  construed  by  organized  la¬ 
bor  as  encouragement  to  force  raises  in  the 
price  of  labor  regardless  of  surrounding 
business  conditions,  are  powerful  and  per¬ 
suasive  factors,  iofluenttal  in  the  national 
mind.  The  problem  challenges  the  attention 
and  thought  of  every  employer  and  every 
person  who  may  influence  public  opinion  be¬ 
cause  wage  increases  threaten  to  become  the 
most  persuasive  influence  whose  consequence 
we  loosely  call  inflation. 

The  events  and  statistics  of  the  last  year 
as  reported  hereafter  support  the  thought 
that  growing  radicalism  within  ranks  of  lo¬ 
cal  unions  and  ill-timed  jumps  in  wage 
cost  will  continue  to  require  close  at¬ 
tention. 

Wage  Trends 

Under  pressure  of  the  war  and  defense 
activities,  wage  costs  in  all  industry  increased 
more  in  the  last  year  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  although  the  rate  of  upward  trend  is 
not  as  rapid  for  newspaper  employes  as  it 
is  for  heavy  and  defense  industries. 

There  should  be  no  connection  between 
the  two.  One  is  stable,  and  one  is  emer¬ 
gency.  In  England  defense  industry  wages 
have  risen  as  much  as  36%.  according  to 
United  States  News,  while  newspaper  trade 
wages  there  were  going  up  only  1%. 

Wage  increases  for  factory  workers  in  the 
U.  S..  where  skilled  trades  have  always  been 
compensated  at  only  50%  to  75%  of  the 
rates  paid  to  comparable  skilled  trades  in 
newspapers,  are  an  expected  adjustment,  but 
should  not  be  a  reason  for  again  advancing 
the  newspaper  scales.  The  largest  single 
group  of  strongly  organized  workers  are 
employed  by  railroads,  next  comes  coal 
miners.  Miners  have  been  demanding  an 
increase  and  railroaders  seek  no  increase  but 
are  asking  for  vacations.  Wages  of  both 
have  been  static  since  1037.  at  levels  far 
below  newspaper  workers,  while  newspaper 
skilled  trade  costs  have  risen  7.7%.  so  what¬ 
ever  happens  to  current  railroad  or  miner 
negotiations,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to 
open  a  new  series  of  increases  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

X.ast  year  in  43%  of  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  contract  rewenals,  increased  cost*  were 
accepted  either  through  raises  in  wages  or 
introduction  of  vacations.  No  study  of 
linage  trends  in  contrast  to  industrial  pro¬ 
duction.  wholesale  prices,  cost  of  living  or 
other  pertinent  factors,  justifies  so  many 
increases.  It  has  become  human  nature  for 
a  newspaper  union  to  ask  for  more  every 
time  a  contract  expires,  often  lor  no  other 
reason  than  that  some  other  line  of  business 
or  industry  may  have  allowed  a  rate  in¬ 
crease.  It  doesn't  seem  natural  lor  the 
unions  to  recognize  any  ceiling,  nor  should 
it  become  natural  for  employers  to  continue 
granting  raises  lor  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  someone  else  did. 

Wages  In  Guild  Contracts 

Of  00  Guild  contracts  renewed.  40,  or 
67%,  allowed  no  change  in  wages.  13  others 
made  only  slight  changes  for  certain  classi¬ 
fications  and  6  entailed  general  increasea 


The  trend  of  increase  was  much  less  pro¬ 
nounced  in  these  white  collar  contracts, 
where  more  extensive  increases  had  been 
granted  during  the  previous  few  years  to 
the  white  collar  groups  than  to  mechanical 
trades. 

Costs  under  these  contracts  have  been 
added  to  in  some  instances  by  the  allowance 
of  more  liberal  overtime  provisions  or 
the  expansion  of  dismissal  indemnity 
schedules. 

Publishers  in  no  cases  are  agreeing  to 
the  constant  pressure  of  Guild  locals  for 
contract  agreements  which  prevent  discharges 
for  economy  and  which  by  various  means 
attempt  to  freeze  the  staff.  " 

Nor  are  agreements  being  made  through 
which  employers  obligate  themselves  to  make 
pay  allowances  during  leaves  of  absence  for 
military  service.  In  these  days  wherein 
comprehensive  legislation  has  been  enacted 
to  handle  broad  social  problems  on  an  equi¬ 
table  basis,  if  men  called  to  service  deserve 
greater  compensation  than  they  will  receive, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  solution 
should  be  a  government  problem  to  be  han¬ 
dled  with  equity  for  all. 

On  that  theory  only  two  Guild  contracts 
on  record  in  this  office,  and  they  in  small 
communities  where  only  one  or  two  persons 
are  eligible  for  war  service,  embo^  the 
Guild  program  for  compensatory  salary  dur¬ 
ing  military  service.  In  90%  of  Guild  con¬ 
tract  renewals,  war  clauses  included  embody 
such  things  as  a  guarantee  of  restoration  of 
jobs  and  a  restoration  of  benefits  which  un¬ 
der  present  practices  are  restored  to  persons 
on  leave.  These  condition*  are  mandatory 
under  Federal  statutes,  so  employers  should 
not  be  misled  into  believing  that  there  is 
any  acceptance  in  labor  relations  policies  of 
the  newspaper  business  of  the  theory  that 
wage  contracts  should  embody  agreements 
that  compensatory  pay  shall  be  allowed  to 
persons  on  leave*  of  absence. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  newspapers, 
probably  because  of  individual  prosperity, 
have  announced  that  with  respect  to  all  em¬ 
ployes  certain  bonuses  shall  be  granted  for 
the  benefit  of  draftees,  but  these  are  vol¬ 
untary  and  are  not  matters  of  contract  ob¬ 
ligation  or  negotiation. 

Vacation* 

At  the  present  time,  43.5%  of  mechan¬ 
ical  trade  union*  on  ANPA  member  papers 
are  allowed  vacations  either  by  contract  or 
verbal  understanding,  and  a  majority  are 
of  one  week  or  less. 

In  the  granting  of  vacations  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  trades  have  in  past 
years  refused  vacations  on  the  grounds  that 
they  preferred  the  money  increase  with  the 
idea  of  individuals  taking  their  vacations 
without  pay  as  desired.  Since  that  posi¬ 
tion  was  assumed  the  work  week  has  been 
shortened.  A  great  many  of  these  employes 
have  two  consecutive  days  of  vacation  each 
week  under  the  five-day  week  and  in  places 
where  double-headers  are  worked,  many  have 
three  consecutive  days  of  vacation  each 
week.  Other  businesses  are  introducing  them 
in  lieu  of  overdue  rate  increases,  and  unless 
a  newspaper  employer  feels  that  a  rate  in¬ 
crease  is  justified  a  vacation  should  not  be 
granted. 

Wage  and  Price  Control 

Administration  spokesmen  hold  the  essence 
of  success  for  the  Defense  Program  and 
security  in  the  period  to  follow  is  to  control 
prices  and  avoid  inflation.  Unlike  World 
War  I  there  are  now  so  many  checks  estab¬ 
lished  and  BO  little  room  for  speculative 
interest  that  similar  disorder  cannot  ensue 
unless  rising  wages  themselves  force  price 
pyramiding. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  prices  of 
metal*  and  materials  are  now  pegged:  that 
wheat,  wool,  sugar,  cotton,  livestock  and 


other  prices  arc  in  control  of  federal  agen¬ 
cies;  that  there  are  still  almost  nine  million 
unemployed  (CIO  estimate):  that  there  is 
no  competitive  bidding  by  other  countries- 
that  President  Roosevelt,  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture.  Labor,  War  and  Navy,  the 
Defense  Commission,  want  living  costs  kept 
where  they  are  and  have  warned  that  they 
are  likely  to  remain  fairly  static  unless 
wage  changes  are  permitted  to  destroy 
the  balance. 

Contract  Renewals 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  contract  re¬ 
newals  with  mechanical  department  trades 
showing  trend  in  scale  settlements.  The 
figures  include  all  ANPA  member  typo- 
graphical,  pressmen,  stereotyper,  photo-en- 
graver,  and  mailer  agreements. 

Contracts  or  scale  subject  to  opening  in 


Opening  passed  up . ’149 

Renewed  at  old  wage  rates .  70 

Renewed,  old  rates,  vacations  added ....  49 

Renewed,  increases  in  wage  rates . 185 

Renewed,  increase  and  vacations . 40 

First  contracts,  vacations  granted .  3 

First  contracts,  no  vacations .  20 

Contracts  or  scales  still  open . 139 

Strikes 


There  were  no  serious  strikes  over  eco¬ 
nomic  issues  in  the  renewal  of  contracts 
but  several  were  threatened  and  averted 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee.  Likewise,  the  Committee  was 
required  to  call  upon  International  Union 
authorities  in  an  unusually  large  number 
of  cases  entailing  work  stoppages  in  the 
face  of  existing  contracts. 

In  five  cities,  papers  were  forced  to  sus¬ 
pend  for  from  one  edition  up  to  four  days 
through  failure  of  local  union  officers  to 
maintain  discipline  in  their  own  groups.  In 
one  city  a  prolonged  slowdown  occurred 
and  in  three  other  cases  strikes  on  the  paper 
temporarily  disrupted  production. 

A  paper  in  Pittsburgh  suspended  briefly 
when  a  union  of  circulators  walked  out 
over  a  minor  dispute  and  mailers  and  driv¬ 
ers  refused  to  work.  The  Guild  members 
and  printers  stayed  on  the  job.  Interna¬ 
tional  representatives  of  the  stereotypers 
and  pressmen,  required  their  locals  to  abide 
by  their  contracts  under  threats  of  severe 
discipline,  but  the  radical  elements  in  the 
Newspaper  Unions'  Council  of  the  city  exerted 
such  influence  that  normal  production  was 
not  restored  until  the  A.  F.  of  L.  itself  in¬ 
tervened. 

On  a  New  York  newspaper  printers  quit 
work  over  a  priority  dispute.  Local  officers 
failed  to  prevent  or  terminate  the  action  in 
violation  of  contract  until  forced  to  act  by 
the  Intemation  Union  President. 

In  New  Haven  printers  disputed  a  con¬ 
tract  renewal  interpretation,  walked  out, 
and  the  paper  suspended  two  days  until  the 
International  Union  President  restored  order. 

In  Memphis  a  radically  conceived  dispute 
on  priority  of  printers  suspended  production 
for  a  few  hours  and  again  it  require<i  the 
intervention  of  the  International  Union 
President  to  compel  resumption  of  work. 

In  Beading  pressmen  walked  out  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  holiday  manning.  Two  days  were 
lost  and  then  the  International  forced  a  re¬ 
turn  and  submission  of  the  dispute  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  Arbitration  Board  upheld  the 
employer  on  all  points. 

In  Annapolis  printer*  struck  for  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  paper  did  not  suspend.  A  settle¬ 
ment  was  reached  after  several  weeks  of 
operation  under  strike  conditions. 

In  all  of  these  cases  there  is  evidence 
that  agitators  within  the  local  groups  de¬ 
liberately  aim  to  prevent  orderly  settlement 
of  differences  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
must  arise,  and  they  reflect  a  rising  threat 
with  which  the  Internationals  must  cope. 

In  Cleveland  leaders  of  an  organization 
of  newsboys  struck  unsuccessfully  in  an 
effort  to  force  a  contract  covering  cairien 
and  an  agreement  which  would  have  dras¬ 
tically  increased  street  ealc  costs. 

A  Guild  strike  lasting  enght  months  oc¬ 
curred  in  Monroe,  La.,  with  no  suspension 
of  the  newspaper.  It  started  as  an  effort 
to  force  reinstatement  of  a  discharged  em¬ 
ploye  and  in  the  settlement  the  individual 
concerned  waa  not  reinstated.  Within  the 
year  a  Guild  strike  at  Chicago  which  had 
lasted  a  year  and  four  months  was  called  off. 
It  began  in  violation  of  contract  and  ended 
with  the  Guild  having  no  contract.  The  only 
other  Guild  strikes  during  1940  occurred 
on  papers  which  are  not  members  of  the 
ANPA. 

As  everywhere  else,  employer-employe  re¬ 
lationships  in  the  newspaper  business  have 
undergone  some  fundamental  change*  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  TTiese  changes  have  affected 
traditions  and  ideals.  All  newspaper  people 
remember  the  time  when  almost  any  news¬ 
paper  management  so  abhorred  the  idea  of 
losing  a  single  dition  that  provocative  agents 
among  their  employes  often  had  them  at 
their  mercy.  That  is  changing.  Manage¬ 
ment  understands  that  there  is  a  saturation 
point  beyond  which  cost*,  whether  they  he 
expressed  in  term*  of  hourly  wages  or  in 
punitive  working  conditions,  cannot  go. 
Strike  suspension  insurance  is  available,  I* 
as  practical  as  fire  insurance,  and  it  is  be¬ 
ing  utilized  to  give  employers  a  method  of 
defense  comparable  to  the  weapons  whidi 
unions  have  always  had  available  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Employers  in  this  business  today  recognise 
that  when  demand*  of  labor  become  punitiv^ 
or  prohibitive,  suspensions  during  strike* 
may  be  necessary.  Many  of  our  memberi 
have  cooperated  admirably  in  facing  strikes 
and  strike  threats  rather  than  capitulate  I* 
unjustified  demands  or  submit  to  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  radicals.  For  this  cooperation  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  is  apprectative. 
Such  publisher*  have  permanently  improved 
their  owm  labor  relationships,  and  have  also 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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in  its  mouth! 


NEW  ENGLAND  was  born  a  great  market — a  rich  market — 
in  fact,  America’s  first  market.  Ever  since  the  early  silverware  manufacturers,  the  first  brass 
mills,  Yankee  ingenuity  and  Yankee  industry  have  built  it  up — given  it  wealth,  substance  and 
stability.  New  England  payrolls  added  up  to  $2  billions  in  ’35 — today  they’re  considerably 
more,  for  these  six  states  are  a  beehive  of  activity — ^with  more  than  15%  of  the  country’s  De¬ 
fense  awards,  and  with  industry  straining  night  and  day  to  deliver  more  motors,  more  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  more  textiles,  more  materials  and  goods  of  all  kinds.  Busy  New  England!  What 
a  market  it  is!  What  a  market  it  can  be  for  you!  And  that’s  the  kind  of  job  these  news¬ 
papers  specialize  in. 


a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E) 

Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  <E) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Bractletero  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 


Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening 
leader  (M&E) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
New  Bedford  Standud  Times  and 
Mercury  (M&E) 

Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pitufield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

(Juincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

^em  News  (E) 

Taunton  (Sazene  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Herald  (S) 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Cotirant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E) 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (E&S) 
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eased  pressure  upon  others.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  strikes  are  necessary,  nor  do  we 
believe  they  can  be  avoided  in  all  instances. 
That  the  position  of  employers  is  fair  in  this 
matter  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  six  years,  perhaps  longer,  there  have 
been  no  strikes  agrainst  newspapers  wherein 
the  employer  had  refused  to  submit  to  ar¬ 
bitration  questions  concerning  wages,  hours, 
or  working  conditions. 

Arbitration 

Union  spokesmen,  particularly  those  whose 
voices  were  heard  throughout  the  country 
recently  when  a  national  scheme  for  media¬ 
tion  or  arbitration  was  being  discussed,  fre¬ 
quently  state  that  the  unions  fear  the  making 
of  arbitration  commitments  which  will  guar¬ 
antee  peaceful  settlements  of  differences,  be¬ 
cause,  when  such  commitments  are  entered 
into,  employers  put  thoughts  of  conciliation 
aside  and  force  unions  to  go  through  the 
longer  ordeal  of  arbitration.  The  experience 
of  the  newspaper  business  which  pioneered 
in  labor  arbitration,  refutes  that  contention. 

In  1940  there  was  a  net  increase  over  the 
previous  year  in  the  number  of  cities  where 
ANPA  member  papers  have  commitments 
to  arbitrate  new  contracts.  This  is  true  in 
the  case  of  all  trades  except  photo-engravers. 
The  Arbitration  Agreement  with  the  Inter¬ 
nation  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union  has  just  gone  through  its  third  year 
in  the  present  five-year  term  and  at  the 
moment  78%  of  ANPA  members  with  union 
press  rooms  have  contracts  in  effect  under 
this  International  Arbitration  Agreement. 
There  are  more  of  these  individual  contracts 
in  effect  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  40 
years  of  arbitration  history. 

At  the  same  time  the  number  of  local  ar¬ 
bitrations  with  mechanical  trades  decreased 
from  48  to  40. 

Thus  the  number  of  arbitration  commit¬ 
ments  increased,  the  number  of  arbitrations 
held  decreased,  while  the  number  of  contracts 
opened  and  negotiated,  increased  greatly.  It 
means  that  the  presence  of  a  commitment  to 
arbitrate  if  conciliation  fails,  actually  tends 
to  lubricate  the  machinery  of  conciliation. 

International  Boards  Active 

The  International  Arbitration  Boards, 
composed  of  the  Special  Standing  Committee 
and  the  Executive  Councils  or  Boards  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  various  printing  trade  Inter¬ 
nationals,  handled  more  arbitrations  and 
settled  more  cases  without  resorting  to  ar¬ 
bitration  in  the  last  year  than  during  any 
other  similar  period. 

The  number  of  local  cages  for  which  we 
selected  chairmen,  ruled  on  issues  of  arbitra¬ 
bility,  reached  final  decisions  by  joint  rulings, 
or  in  which  we  participated  as  mediators, 
likewise  exceeded  any  previous  yearly  vol¬ 
ume. 

At  the  same  time,  publishers  and  their 
representatives,  in  local  arbitrations  won 
clear-cut  decisions  on  more  than  a  score  of 
vital  issues  which  affect  all  newspapers.  The 
extent  of  this  work  in  1940  is  so  important 
that,  to  conserve  space  at  this  time,  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee  bulletin  will  be  is¬ 
sued  to  review  the  subject. 

Mechanical  Union  Contracts 

There  are  on  file  1,003  contracts  each  cov¬ 
ering  from  one  to  a  dozen  newspapers  and 
this  takes  in  19  departmental  groups  of 
employes.  Last  year  surveys  and  negotiat¬ 
ing  assistance  was  rendered  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  .‘>49  (424  in  1939)  new  contracts 
with  mechanical  trades,  and  91  (109  in 

1939)  new  agreements  with  other  union 
groups  listed,  as  follows,  and  agreements 
covering  news  or  office  groups. 

Mechanical  Depts. — (.4NP.\  members  only. 

1940  1941 


Typographical  Contracts  .  276  277 

Pressmen  Contracts  .  185  194 

Stereotypers  Contracts  .  160  161 

Photo-Engravers  Contracts  .  63  66 

Mailers  Contracts  . ' .  69  73 

Miscellaneous  Contracts. 

Circulators  (8  AFL,  11  CIO)....  19  — 

Circulators  (8  AFL,  20  Guild)  ...  —  28 

Drivers  (19  AFL,  4  CIO,  1  Un- 

affliated  .  24  — 

Drivers  (20  AFL,  4  CIO.  1  Un- 

atfiliated)  .  —  25 

Building  Service  (15  AFL,  11 

Guild)  .  26  — 

Building  Service  (15  AFL,  15 

Guild  _ ; .  —  30 

Newsboys  (B  AFL.  2  CIO.  1  Un- 

afllliated)  .  8  — 

Newsboys  (5  AFL.  2  CIO) .  —  7 

Electricians  .  3  3 

Machinists  .  4  4 

Operating  Engineers  .  2  2 

News-Office  Posted  Policies .  17  8 

Rotogravure  .  5  7 

Paper  Handlers  .  22  23 

Inserters  .  1  1 

Fb'boys  .  1  1 

Copyholders  .  0  1 


News-Oflflce  Contracts 

In  1940  there  was  little  change  in  the 
extent  of  organization  of  the  so-called  white 
collar  unions.  At  the  start  of  1941  there 
were  101  agreements  covering  102  news¬ 
paper  establishments  in  71  cities  and  this 
meant  a  net  decrease  of  2  in  the  total  of 
such  contracts,  a  net  increase  of  1  in  the 
number  of  papers  covered,  and  a  net  increase 
of  4  in  the  number  of  cities  where  such 
contracts  exist.  While  the  net  status  of 
such  organization  remained  static,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  closed  or  modi¬ 
fied  closed  shops  and  a  continuation  of  the 
past  tendency  toward  writing  combination 


editorial  and  commercial  department  agree¬ 
ments  in  places  where  previously  only  one 
of  the  departments  had  been  under  contract. 

The  net  decrease  of  2  contracts  represents 
a  loss  of  6  offset  by  a  gain  of  4.  That  is, 
in  4  cities  the  Guild  wrote  agreements  with 
daily  newspapers  for  the  first  time;  in  2 
cities  where  they  previously  had  contracts 
the  papers  suspended,  in  one  city  where 
they  previously  had  a  contract,  the  Guild 
lost  an  NLRB  election  and  in  3  other  cities 
the  agreements  expired  through  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  of  employees. 

The  net  total  of  daily  newspapers  having 
closed  or  modified  closed  shops  increased 
from  34  to  40,  but  this  does  not  indicate  a 
general  tendency  to  shift  from  open  shop 
type  of  agreement  to  the  modified  or  closed 
shop  type.  Eight  open  shops  became  modi¬ 
fied  closed  agreements  by  adoption  of  the 
Hoarst  Peace  Formula,  one  new  paper  began 
with  a  closed  shop;  while  one  paper  having 
a  closed  shop  suspended  publication,  an¬ 
other  switched  from  a  clos^  shop  type  to 
an  open  shop  agreement,  and  a  third  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  merger. 

There  are  50  newspapers  with  combination 
news  and  commercial  contracts  as  against 
40  a  year  ago. 

A  brief  summary  of  news-ofiSce  worker 
contracts  follows; 

F.ditorial  and  Commerrial  Dept.  Contracts. 
(All  U.  S.  Newspapers). 

•Tanuary  1. 


1939 

194() 

1941 

Combination  News  &  Com- 

meroial  Depts . 

.  .  2.3 

40 

60 

News  4  Editorial  Depts.  only  60 

54 

44 

Commercial  Depts.  only. 

.  .  8 

9 

7 

Total  Contracts  . 

. .  .  91 

103 

101 

Total  Number  of  Newspa- 

pers  Covered  . 

. .  .  88 

101 

102 

Number  of  Cities . 

. .  .  67 

67 

71 

Breakdown  of  Closed  and 

Open  Shops. 

January 

1, 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Closed  4  Modified  Closed 

Shop  Contracts  . 

.  .  13 

28 

35 

No.  of  Newspapers . . . 

.  .  17 

34 

40 

No.  of  Cities . 

.  .  10 

9.9. 

25 

Open  Shop  Contracts.  .  .  . 

.  .  67 

74 

66 

No.  of  Newspapers... 

.  .  70 

67 

65 

No.  of  Cities . 

. .  48 

62 

63 

Labor  Board 

Collective  bargaining 

traditionally 

has 

been  so  widely  recognized  and  understood  in 
the  newspaper  business  that  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  decisions  involving 
newspaper  employers,  are  not  frequent.  The 
Committee  does  not  provide  legal  service.  It 
does  remain  advised  as  to  the  nature  and 
application  of  all  Labor  Board  decisions  and 
court  decisions  affecting  the  Wagner  Act. 
The  Committee  replies  to  hundreds  of  in¬ 
quiries  annually,  assisting  members  to  en¬ 
joy  their  full  rights  under  the  Act  and  to 
avoid  courses  which  may  lead  to  complaints 
or  disputes. 

Important  among  cases  decided  in  the  last 
year  are  three,  already  widely  published, 
which  pertain  to  the  status  of  newsboys 
and  carriers  under  this  Act.  In  one  board 
decision  it  was  held  that  newsboys,  in  Los 
Angeles,  were  employes  of  the  newspapers 
in  so  far  as  the  rights  to  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  are  concerned.  At  the  same  time  the 
board  issued  a  decision  sustaining  a  Houston 
newspaper  in  its  contention  that  newsboys 
there  were  not  employes  under  this  Act.  In 
a  third  decision  the  board  held  that  carriers 
of  an  Atlanta,  Ga.  newspaper  were  employes, 
lor  the  purposes  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

In  these  cases  the  plain,  fundamental 
principles  which  have  been  repeatedly  em¬ 
phasized  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee  and  ANP.4  counsel, 
were  enunciated  by  the  board.  Newsboys, 
carriers,  or  others  may  stand  in  relation  to 
the  publisher  as  a  vendee,  an  independent 
contractor,  or  an  employe,  depending — not 
upon  contracts  which  may  be  written^-eo 
much  as  upon  the  actual  facts  pertaining  to 
the  d.ay-to-day  relationship.  The  Labor 
Board  holds  that  the  employer  may  have 
concern  with  but  one  thing  and  that  is  the 
result  to  be  achieved.  It  holds  that  if  the 
employer  or  his  agents  control  or  attempt 
to  control  the  methods  used  to  achieve  it, 
this  exercise  of  control  may  change  the 
relationship  from  that  of  vendee  or  con¬ 
tractor  to  that  of  employe. 

Newspapers  were  the  respondents  In  the 
following  number  of  cases  under  the  Nation¬ 
al  Labor  Relations  Act.  during  the  last  two 
years : 

19.39  1940 


Cases  filed  .  7  11 

Cases  decided  by  Board .  17  16 

Cases  pending  before  Board .  10  8 

Circuit  Court  Decisions .  1  3 


U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Decisions..  —  1 

Of  the  16  cases  decided  by  the  board  in 
1940,  9  were  filed  in  1940,  3  in  1939,  3  in 
19.38,  and  1  in  1937.  Seven  of  the  cases 
were  disputes  over  representation  or  appro¬ 
priate  unit,  and  the  other  9  involved  com¬ 
plaints  of  refusal  to  bargain,  discriminatory 
discharges,  interference  with  self-organiza¬ 
tion,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of 
these  charges. 

A  few  newspaper  ca.ses  were  decided  in 
Circuit  Cottrt  of  Appeals.  A  case  from 
San  Antonio  was  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  it  the  court  af¬ 
firmed  a  principle  which  affects  a  large 
number  of  Labw  Board  decisions  in  past 
years  in  that  it  restrains  the  board  from 
practices  it  has  been  following  with  respect 
to  cease  and  desist  orders  and  with  respect 
to  the  practice  of  enjoining  employers  from 
all  practices  outlawed  by  the  Act  merely 
because  the  employer  had  been  charged  with 
a  refusal  to  bargain. 

Fair  I.abar  Standards  Art 

In  addition  to  furnishing  factual  material 
for  briefs  used  on  behalf  of  all  newspapers 
at  Wage  and  Hour  hearings,  the  Chairman 


has  participated  in  consultations  and  nego¬ 
tiations  with  executives  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  and  International  Union  of¬ 
ficers  and  boards,  in  efforts  to  maintain 
practical  understandings  and  applications  of 
wage  and  hour  standards,  'ne  office  at¬ 
tempts  to  answer  Inquiries  of  members  per¬ 
taining  to  coverage  of  the  Act,  records,  in¬ 
terpretations  and  definitions. 

Currently,  informal  negotations  are  going 
on  with  the  Division,  at  the  Division's  Invi¬ 
tation,  looking  toward  revised  interpretative 
viewpoints  of  a  practical  and  beneficial  na¬ 
ture.  Your  Committee  contends  that,  fun¬ 
damentally,  all  typical  newspaper  union  con¬ 
tracts  contain  the  considerations  and  restric¬ 
tions  necessary  to  comply  with  the  wages 
and  hours  standards  and  that  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  could  be  clarified  through  adoption 
of  more  pertinent  and  practical  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  viewpoints  by  the  Division.  Un¬ 
der  the  administration  of  Brigadier  General 
Philip  B.  Fleming,  there  is  apparent  more 
cooperative  attitude  toward  these  practical 
ends. 

Office  Data 

In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1941,  the 
office  of  the  Special  Standing  Committee  dis¬ 
patched  8.599  letters,  314  telegrams  and 
had  609  long  distance  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  with  publishers  and  International  Union 
representatives.  In  the  same  period  486 
employer-union  contracts  were  stencilled  for 
distribution  to  interested  publishers,  and 
1,022  wage  scale  surveys  were  furnished  to 
members  whose  mechanical  agreements  were 
expiring  or  opening  as  to  wages. 

EUGENE  MacKlNNON,  Chairman 
Edward  H.  Butler  W,  E.  Macfarlane 
Harvey  J.  Kelly  S.  R.  Winch 

■ 

Retirement  Plan 
Told  by  Williams 

In  his  second  annual  report  to 
the  membership,  Cranston  Williams 
ANPA  general  manager,  states  the  460 
members  of  the  association  represent 
570  newspapers. 

Mr.  Williams  also  reported  an  em¬ 
ploye  retirement  plan  providing  life, 
accident  and  sickness  benefits  has  been 
adopted  at  general  headquarters;  the 
ANPA  is  keeping  informed  more  fully 
of  state  legislation  involving  newspa¬ 
pers;  and  the  ANPA  Collection  De¬ 
partment  has  been  eliminated  and  in 
its  place  the  Adjustment  Bureau  as 
part  of  the  Credit  Department  is  han¬ 
dling  claims  against  agencies,  etc. 

Mr.  Williams’  report  follows  in  full: 

The  report  of  the  general  manager  is 
submitted  mainly  because  it  is  a  place  for 
some  things  to  be  said  when  no  other  place 
can  be  found.  In  addition,  it  gives  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
some  developments  that  may  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  other  reports. 

ANPA  Serves  Newspapers  of  All  Sizes 

In  my  first  report  one  year  ago  I  brought 
out  the  fact  that  an  analysis  of  ANPA  mem¬ 
bership  shows  that  the  association  is  far 
from  being  a  "metropolitan  newspaper  as¬ 
sociation"  only  or  exclusively.  Approximate¬ 
ly  60%  of  the  membership  comprises  news¬ 
papers  under  30,000  circulation  and  about 
66%  of  the  membership  consists  of  news¬ 
papers  under  40,000  circulation.  Reference 
to  the  report  on  membership  elsewhere  in  this 
series  of  convention  reports  will  show  that 
the  increasing  and  growing  membership 
comes  from  comparatively  small  city  dailies. 

Because  of  our  practice  of  counting  cer¬ 
tain  memberships  as  one  although  they  rep¬ 
resent  more  than  one  daily  newspaper,  the 
figures  referring  to  the  membership  of  449 
one  year  ago  when  the  convention  convened 
are  deceptive.  This  w.iy  of  counting  the 
membership  shows  that  we  have  460  mem¬ 
bers  tod.ay  but  that  represents  570  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Retirement  Plan 

As  all  of  you  know  the  ANPA  office,  par- 
ticul.arly  in  New  York,  has  a  large  number 
of  employes  with  records  of  long  years  of 
service.  Shortly  after  I  became  general 
manager,  the  question  of  some  sort  of  retire¬ 
ment  plan  for  employes  presented  itself. 
The  board  of  directors  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  and  working  in  co-operation  with  an 
insurance  advisor  with  experience  in  this 
particular  matter,  a  plan  finally  developed 
which  the  board  approved  as  workable  and 
practicable.  Booklets  describing  the  plan 
in  detail  are  on  file  in  the  New  York  office 
and  will  be  supplied  to  any  member  making 
request  for  a  copy.  The  plan  is  one  in 
which  both  employer  and  employe  contribute, 
and  includes  not  only  retirement  benefits,  but 
also  life  and  accident  and  sickness  insurance 
benefits  as  well. 

State  I.egislation 

During  the  past  year,  the  ANPA  has  made 
a  special  effort  to  keep  informed  of  state 
legislation  affecting  newspapers.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  ANPA  intends  to  enter 
into  state  legislation  with  a  view  to  oppos¬ 
ing  or  advocating  certain  measures  that  may 
be  proposed  by  individual  state  legislatures, 
but  it  is  trying  to  keep  informed  about  those 
laws  affecting  newspapers  which  have  spread 
to  more  than  one  state,  and  to  become  a 
source  of  information  to  which  publishers 
may  apply  for  data  regarding  other  states. 
Three  bulletins  issued  in  1941,  B  bulletin 
No.  4-1941,  January  29th;  No.  9-1941, 
March  6th.  and  No.  11-1941,  March  13th 


are  examples  of  the  type  of  information  the 
ANPA  is  trying  to  furnish  along  this  line. 

Colirction  Department 

I  reported  to  the  Convention  last  year 
that  steps  were  being  taken  to  re-arrange  the 
work  of  the  ANPA  Collection  Department. 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  Collection  De¬ 
partment  as  it  was  operated  previously  has 
been  eliminated  and  we  now  have  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  Bureau  as  a  part  of  the  Credit  D^ 
partment.  The  Adjustment  Bureau  cannot 
handle  the  small  local  claims  of  newspapers, 
but  continues  to  handle  claims  against  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  national  advertisers,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  operating  in  more  than  one  city, 
chain  store  operators,  eircu8<«  and  other 
traveling  shows,  syndicates  and  bad  check 
operatives.  The  fees  which  were  previously 
charged  for  services  of  the  Collection  De¬ 
partment  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Adjustment  Bureau  are  available 
without  special  charge  while  the  new  plan 
is  being  tried  out  to  determine  what  if  any 
further  changes  are  necessary. 

National  Defense 

At  the  end  of  my  report  appears  the  state¬ 
ment  adopted  at  the  conference  on  February 
4  with  the  names  of  Associations  present. 

Conclusion 

It  may  seem  perfunctory  when  I  say  that 
I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  mem¬ 
bership,  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Committees  who  have  co-operated  with  me  to 
the  fullest  extent  during  the  year  just 
past  but  I  really  mean  exactly  that.  The 
general  manager  is  in  a  position  where  he 
hears  and  clears  various  items  affecting  the 
ANPA  and  the  membership  as  a  group. 
Without  the  fine  eo-operative  interest  of  all 
who  come  in  toueh  with  the  ANPA  we 
could  not  have  had  the  continued  growth  that 
has  come  to  this  association  over  a  period  of 
54  years  and  we  now  look  forward  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  opportunity  to  serve  the  American 
public  unlike  anything  in  our  history. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CRANS3X)N  WILLIAMS. 

.\  Statement 

Anticipating  the  greater  opportunity  for 
service  in  the  current  national  emergency,  a 
group  of  newspaper  executives  representing 
national,  regional  and  state  associations,  met 
Tuesday.  Feb.  4,  in  New  York  at  the  call 
of  the  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  following  statement  issued  from  the 
meeting : 

1.  That  the  newspapers  recognize  their 
primary  obligation  to  further  national  de¬ 
fense  in  every  possible  manner. 

2.  That  the  newspapers  also  recognize 
their  essential  duty  to  furnish  complete  and 
accurate  information  compatible  with  mili¬ 
tary  necessities. 

3.  That  the  newspapers  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  these  obligations  bespeak  the  cordial 
consideration  and  co-operation  of  Federal 
and  State  authorities  concerned  with  national 
defense.  Those  present: 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion:  Walter  M.  Dear,  David  W.  Howe.  Lin- 
wood  I.  Noyes. 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors; 
M.  V.  Atwood.  N.  R.  Howard. 

National  Editorial  Association:  R.  B.  How¬ 
ard.  Howard  Palmer. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association:  Clinton 
F.  Karstaedt. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion;  Wm.  Dwight,  Frank  E.  Phillips. 

Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association; 
Don  J.  Sterling. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion:  Enoch  Brown.  Jr.,  George  C.  Biggers. 

New  Jersey  Press  Association:  Hugh  N. 
Boyd. 

New  York  State  Publishers  Association: 
Henry  M.  James.  James  E.  Stiles. 

Ohio  Newspaper  Association;  Roy  D. 
Moore. 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
eiation:  John  E.  Person,  Wm.  N.  Hardy. 

The  conference  elected  Walter  M.  Dear  as 
chairman  and  Cranston  Williams  as  secretary. 

After  an  all  day  session  the  conference  ad¬ 
journed  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

GUILD  card'  attacked 

An  announcement  issued  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  to 
publicize  its  forthcoming  annual  bene¬ 
fit  and  dance  recently,  was  the  object 
of  severe  criticism  of  guild  members 
and  other  New  York  newsmen  be¬ 
cause  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  shield, 
as  a  reporter’s  police  card.  Numerous 
complaints  had  been  received  by 
Lester  Stone,  executive  secretary  to 
Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia  and 
chairman  of  the  Mayor’s  Advisory 
Committe  on  Press  Cards.  Stone  then 
was  asked  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
local  guild  officers  and  attempt  to 
put  a  stop  to  further  issuance  of  the 
announcements. 

HONOR  66  d'rIVERS 

Sixty-six  truck  drivers  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  were  recently  given 
safe  driving  awards  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  because  of  their  rec¬ 
ords  of  a  year  without  accidents.  The 
men  were  honored  at  a  special  Rec¬ 
ord  luncheon. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

I  **Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches^  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGUSTINE 


RAILROAD  EXPENDITURES  BENEFIT  ENTIRE  COUNTRY — Nearly  lour  billion  dollars  were  expended  by  the  Class 
I  railroads  in  1940  ior  the  purchase  of  fuel,  materials  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  new  equipment  and  other  improve¬ 
ments.  wages  to  railroad  employees  and  for  taxes.  These  expenditures  were  made  in  every  state  and  in  approxi¬ 
mately  2,60O  out  of  a  total  of  3,072  counties  in  those  states.  This  means  that  every  section  of  the  country  benefited 
from  the  stimulating  effect  of  these  expenditures.  Purchases  of  new  equipment  and  of  fuel,  materials  and  all  other 
supplies  used  in  connection  with  the  current  operation  of  railroads,  totaled  $1,126,369,000.  These  expenditures 
ranged  from  $212,178,485  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  $65,663  in  Nevada.  Expenditures  for  wages  made  directly 
to  railroad  employees  totaled  $1,964,481,000  in  1940.  Class  I  railroads  also  paid  $396,355,538  in  taxes  to  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  in  that  year.  SOURCE — Association  of  American  Railroads. 


Newspapers  and 
Food  Advertising 

Through  advertising  columns  of 
hundreds  of  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Chain  Food  Stores  present 
diily  and  weekly  announcements  of 
illractive  offerings  for  the  family 
table. 

Food  advertising  is  news  of  im- 
.  portance  in  the  American  home.  No 
other  part  of  the  paper  receives  more 
careful  attention  from  the  watchful 
homemaker  who  seeks  to  provide  sus¬ 
taining  and  healthful  food  for  her 
f  menfolks  and  her  children. 

3  Housekeepers  everywhere  look  to 
these  advertisements  for  suggestions 
I  and  guidance  in  making  provision  for 
•  the  daily  meals  according  to  taste, 

"  variety,  quality  and  price. 

Food  Chains  have  found  newspa- 
^  pers  a  valuable  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  for  bringing  farm  producers 
into  closer  contact  with  home  con¬ 
sumers  to  their  mutual  benefit  and 
profit. 

Food  Chains,  writh  their  organized 
methods  of  distribution,  afford  the 
<»imecting  link  between  these  two 
great  groups,  providing  markets  for 
I  products  of  the  soil;  minimizing  inter- 
j  mediaiy  costs;  supplying  wide  variety 
of  quality  foods  the  year  round;  mak- 
mg  luxuries  available  to  modest 
means;  contributing  thereby  suste- 
:  nance  and  health  to  the  American 
people. 

‘  Newspapers  are  recognized  by  Food 
•Chains  as  having  an  important  part 
in  this  modern  economy  as  channels  of 
information  to  the  public,  particularly 
to  producers,  distributors  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

SOURCE — National  .\ssociation  of 
Food  Chains. 

Petroleum  and 
"Excess  Capacity" 

Defense  of  America  is  No.  1  topic 
M  conversation  in  the  petroleum  in- 
^try,  which  demonstrated  during 
World  War  I  that  oil  fields  often  are 
M  effective  as  field  pieces  in  winning 
•  struggle. 

It  was  the  American  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  which  in  the  “war  to  end  war” 
pr^uced  and  delivered  the  fuels  and 
lubricants  which  enabled  the  AUied 
to  operate  at  full  capacity.  In 
jtM  current  conflict,  universal  me- 
j-chanization  has  made  petroleum  aU 
I  more  important,  and  there  are 


those  who  predict  the  victor  will  be 
that  nation  with  an  adequate  supply. 

So-called  “excess  capacity”  for 
which  the  American  industry  fre¬ 
quently  has  been  criticised  now  may 
prove  one  of  Americas  biggest  mili¬ 
tary  assets.  It  means  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  both  for  military  and  civilian 
needs — plenty  of  fuels  and  lubricants 
for  tanks,  trucks  trains,  planes, 
ships,  and  for  all  the  machinery  of 
war-products  industries.  It  means 
toluol,  and  synthetic  rubber  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  commercial  chemicals,  now 
easily,  cheaply,  and  plentifully  de¬ 
rived  from  petroleum  where  once  the 
supply  was  limited  and  expensive. 

SOURCE — Amer.  Petroleum  Inst. 

Crime  Decreases 

Crime  records  of  the  three  dry 
states  (Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi)  were  worse  than  the  record 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  1939. 
These  three  dry  states  had  per  capita 
more  murder,  more  robbery,  more 
aggravated  assault,  more  burglary, 
and  more  larceny  than  the  nation  as 
a  whole  with  its  45  wet  states.  Only 
in  auto  theft  were  they  lower. 

The  F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  report, 
4th  Quarterly  Bulletin,  1939,  showed 
the  following  number  of  what  it  lists 
as  major  crimes  per  100,000  popula¬ 
tion: 


Murder  . . 

Three  Dry 
States 

8.8 

All  48 
Slates 

5.4 

Robbery  . . . . 

57.2 

55.2 

Aggravated  assault 

62.9 

46.5 

Burglary . 

. .  460.4 

349.6 

Larceny  .  . 

1,202.1 

899.1 

Auto  theft . 

.  127.2 

178.0 

SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits 

Insti- 

tute. 

Tourists  Will  Spend 
$4,000,000,000 

A  $4,000,000,000  industry  will  get 
into  full  swing  writh  the  beginning  of 
summer.  Vacation  motor  travel  this 
year  is  expected  to  break  all  previous 
records,  with  increased  profits  to  busi¬ 
nessmen.  Tens  of  thousands  of  addi¬ 
tional  jobs  wilt  result  from  tourist 
business  in  restaurants,  amusement 
centers,  hotels,  wayside  stands,  tour¬ 
ist  camps  and  similar  enterprises. 
Charles  M.  Upham,  international 
highway  authority,  discusses  tourism 
and  the  importance  of  good  roads 
in  insuring  each  community  its  share 
of  tourist  dollars  in  his  most  recent 
“Down  the  Road”  column.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  interesting  features 
released  by  Highway  Information 
Service.  Editors  who  want  to  keep 
in  touch  with  highway  highlights  can 
obtain  this  material,  without  charge, 
by  w'riting  Highway  Information 
Service,  International  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Mats,  cartoons  and 
photographs  accompany  news  and 
feature  releases. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

135  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

A  neutral  source  of  information,  photo¬ 
graphs.  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
passenger,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operating  domestic  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  regarding  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties.  including  communication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  General  and  specific 
request  from  editors  invit^.  Send  for 
free  booklet  "Little  Known  Facts  About 
the  Air  Transport  Industry." 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

9S4  Transportation  Bldg., 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Central  coordinating  agency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  and  source  of  Infonnatkm 
concerning  the  railroad  industry.  Has 
largest  railroad  library  in  the  world.  Fea¬ 
ture  articles,  releases,  publications,  re¬ 
ports,  condensed  raUrottd  facts  for  “filler” 
copy,  photographs,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  oddities.  Free  to  editors. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

4*Z4  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statisUcs 
relating  to  the  electrical  Industry. 

American  Petroleum  Institute, 

Department  of  Pnblic  Relations, 

50  W.  50Ui  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Trade  Association  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chiefly 


in  technological  and  statistical  progress. 
Send  for  samples  of  “Weekly  Press  Re¬ 
lease.”  presenting  current  data,  interesting 
items,  on  petroleum  developments  and 
“Sidelights  of  Industry.”  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features;  also  for  “Petro¬ 
leum  Facts  and  Figures,”  statistical  year¬ 
book,  all  free  to  editors. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  staistics 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Highway  Information  Service 

International  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  Highway  Press  Service,  publicizing 
need  of  “more,  better  and  safer  roads.” 
An  educational  column,  “Down  the  Road.” 
Feature  articles,  with  mats,  cartoons  and 
photographs.  Also  highway  facts  and 
figures  and  a  monthly  publication,  “Road 
Builders’  News.”  Free  to  editors. 

National  Association  of  Food 
Chains 

736  Jackson  Place,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Factual  data  on  services  rendered  by 
Food  Chains  are  contained  in  various 
pamphlets  prepared  by  the  Association, 
among  them  “The  Chain  Food  Store” 
and  Excerpts  from  Testimony  relating  to 
their  operation  presented  to  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee.  Sent  on 
request. 


Advertisement 


Advertising 
Electric  Ranges 

National  electric  range  advertis¬ 
ing  of  The  Modern  Kitchen  Bureau 
hits  a  peak  for  the  spring  of  1941 
during  May,  with  insertions  sched¬ 
uled  in  four  leading  women’s  maga¬ 
zines. 

Electric  utility  companies  and  ap¬ 
pliance  dealers  have  the  opportunity 
to  cash  in  on  this  effective  advertis¬ 
ing.  Adaptations  of  the  magazine 
advertising,  in  mat  form  for  local 
newspaper  use,  are  supplied  at  low 
cost  as  an  integral  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Generous  use  of  these  mats,  which 
allow  space  for  individual  messages, 
terms,  etc.,  links  the  local  dealer  and 
utility  with  the  national  campaign. 
By  presenting  the  advertising  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  Bureau  and  the  local 
store  in  similar  illustrations  and  copy, 
the  effectiv'eness  is  increased. 

SOURCE  —  Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Air  Express  Volume 
Scores  Big  Increase 

If  other  forms  of  transportation  are 
a  pattern,  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States  will  derive  a  major  portion  of 
their  revenue  in  the  future  from  the 
carriage  of  “freight”  providing  the 
air  express  business  continues  its  spoc- 
tacular  upward  trend.  On  the  basis 
of  a  261/^%  increase  in  gross  revenue 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  1940  the 
17  domestic  and  international  airlines 
this  year  will  carry  more  than  1,000,- 
000  shipments  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history. 

Averapng  about  pounds,  from 
a  few  ounces  to  9,000  pounds  in 
weight,  shipments  have  moved  over 
the  domestic  and  international  air¬ 
lines  unnoticed  by  the  millions  of  tur 
travelers  who  have  flown  on  the  same 
airliners.  2,600  miles  over  night  is 
every-night  porformance  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  pjerformed  jointly  by  the  airlines 
and  the  Railway  Express  Agency. 

Delivery  of  “Rush”  orders  is  now 
made  at  practically  the  same  “tele¬ 
graphic”  spoed  by  which  the  order 
was  placed.  Air  Express  has  become  as 
indispiensable  as  the  telephone  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  business  houses.  SOURCE 
— Air  Transport  Association. 
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ANPA  Urges  Monthly 
Orders  for  Newsprint 


the  end  of  March, 
year. 


Capacity  27,000  tons  a 


$100  per  month)  between  army  pay 
and  their  salary  from  the  Times  to 


Annual  Report  Notes  Uses  of  New  Woods 
In  Manufacture  of  Pulp  . . .  South  Seen 
As  Source  of  Supply 


In  January.  1841.  President  Varsas  ap-  employes  joining  the  Service  who  have 
proved  the  financinsr  of  a  new  newsprint  ' 

and  pulp  mill  lor  Brazil. 

Durinr  March  it  was  reported  the  Klabin 
Industries  of  Parana,  Inc,,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
placed  an  order  for  the  machinery  including 
a  new  192-inch  Fourdrinier  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine  to  produce  120  tons  of  newsprint. 


The  ANPA  in  its  annual  newsprint 
report  this  week  reiterated  its  a^^al 
to  members  to  order  equal  monthly 
amounts  of  paper  in  order  to  avoid  a 
shortage,  “While  there  is  ample  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  today,  our  national 
defense  program,  our  aid  to  Britain 
policies,  and  the  strain  on  Canadian 
resources  because  of  her  war  efforts, 
are  going  to  keep  transportation  faci¬ 
lities  of  both  countries  busy.  Unless 
we  keep  our  supplies  moving  in  an 
orderly  manner  congestion  may  result 
in  both  manufacturing  and  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities,”  the  report  stated. 

The  year  1940  was  seen  as  a  pros¬ 
perous  year  for  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  with  mills  operating  at  78% 
of  capacity. 

Success  of  the  newsprint  venture  at 
Lufkin,  Tex.,  was  noted  and  the  re¬ 
port  stated  three  new  woods  have 
been  found  suitable  in  the  last  year 
for  making  pulp  suitable  for  news¬ 
print — red  pine,  gumwood  and  euca¬ 
lyptus. 

“With  our  Southern  States  becom¬ 
ing  the  largest  paper  manufacturing 
center  of  the  world,  it  is  only  natural 
for  the  largest  users  of  newsprint  to 
think  of  the  South  in  terms  of  future 
potential  sources  of  supply,”  the  re¬ 
port  said. 

It  follows  in  full: 

The  Newsprint  Report 

Since  the  1940  ANPA  Convention,  war 
has  been  the  main  news  in  the  newsprint 
world,  as  it  has  been  in  every  other  human 
endeavor. 

The  newsprint  situation  was  carefully 
watched  because  of  the  dwindling  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  newsprint  imports  during  1040  and 
the  demand  made  upon  the  North  American 
mills  to  supply  the  imports  eliminated.  How¬ 
ever.  the  capacity  of  the  North  American 
mills  amply  provided  for  the  missing  over¬ 
seas  shipments. 

Due  to  disruption  of  shipments  from 
Europe,  newsprint  imports  from  Scandinavia 
into  the  United  Slates  were  decreased  to 
,13.8.50  tons  during  1040.  and  exports  from 
Canada  to  belligerent  countries  were  greatly 
under  early  expectations. 

The  cessation  of  Scandinavian  imports  re¬ 
sulted  in  greatly  increased  newsprint  costs 
to  many  publishers. 

Curtailment  of  Canadian  exports  was 
largely  responsible  for  that  Industry  operating 
at  about  78^0  of  its  annual  potential 
capacity. 

70'S,  of  Capacity  in  1941 

An  article  in  the  Toronto  Financial  Post 
of  January  11.  forecasts  that  about  70%  of 
C.anada's  capacity  will  be  operated  in  1941. 

The  financial  point  of  view  reveals  the 
year  was  the  best  for  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  in  a  good  many  years.  The  profits 
made  by  most  of  the  companies  far  exceeded 
those  of  1939 — in  many  cases  substantial 
payments  were  made  on  deferred  dividends, 
and  others  paid  the  first  dividends  in  some 
years.  Two  or  three  companies,  because  of 
good  profits,  were  able  to  complete  re¬ 
organizations  and  cast  off  receiverships. 

A  continuation  of  past  marketing  policies 
and  a  slight  differential  in  price  as  compared 
with  the  Canadian  price,  rewarded  United 
States  manufacturers  with  virtualLv  full  op¬ 
eration  in  1940. 

In  spite  of  a  sizable  margin  of  oversupply, 
that  has  continued  year  after  year,  and  the 
profits  realized  the  past  number  of  years, 
there  has  been  no  softening  of  prices, 
which,  exi'ept  for  artificial  causes  might 
reasonably  be  expected. 

Opening  of  Southern  Mill 

A  significant  event  since  tVorld  War  1  to 
the  newsprint  interests  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  opening  of  the  Southland  Paper 
Mills.  Inc.,  at  Lufkin.  Texas.  January,  1940. 
when  the  first  newsprint  ever  to  be  made 
from  Southern  pine  woods  at  a  mill  speci¬ 
fically  built  to  produce  it.  was  successfully 
manufactured.  Since  that  memorable  event, 
some  forty  thousand  odd  tons  have  been 
used  by  many  newspapers.  The  mill  was  re¬ 
ported  on  a  profitable  operating  basis  last 
fall.  Within  the  last  sixty  days  the  speed 
for  which  it  was  designed  has  been  reached. 
More  important,  users  report  that  its  quality 
has  improve  to  where  it  already  has  reached 
a<-centable  standards. 

With  our  Southern  States  becoming  the 
largest  paper  manufacturing  center  of  the 
world,  it  is  only  natural  for  the  largest  users 
of  newsprint  to  think  of  the  South  in  terms 


of  future  potential  sources  of  supply. 

Developments  during  the  past  year  resulted 
in  the  use  of  three  new  woods  for  making 
pulp  suitable  for  newsprint — ^red  pine,  gum- 
wood  and  eucalyptus. 

Publishers  in  their  own  interest,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  manufacturers  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  recommendation  of  the  ANPA 
avoided  any  shortage  by  ordering  in  equal 
monthly  installments.  It  is  equally  Impor¬ 
tant  during  the  coming  year  that  that  policy 
be  pursued  so  as  to  continue  to  avoid  short¬ 
age.  While  there  is  ample  producing  capacity 
today.  our  National  Defense  Program,  our 
aid  to  Britain  policies,  and  the  strain  on 
Canadian  resources  because  of  her  war 
efforts,  are  going  to  keep  transportation 
facilities  of  both  countries  busy.  Unless  we 


dependents. 

The  contract  was  signed  at  the  50th 
negotiation  meeting  between  the  man- 
agement  and  guild  representatives  and 
came  about  as  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
sent  election  conducted  last  August 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  which  the  guild  was  named  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agent  for  these  em¬ 
ployes. 

^  ,  Harold  Hall,  assistant  to  the  pub- 

Commercial  Depts.  c”2r«TS; ' 

One-Year  Contract  Covers  busmess  office  and  Louis  M.  Loeb, 

Business,  Circulation,  Pro-  For  the  guild,  signers  were  John  F. 
motion.  Advertising  Offices  Ryan,  general  organizer;  Monroe 


N.  Y.  Times  Signs 
With  Guild  for 


Stem,  president  of  the  New  York 
guild,  and  H.  Richard  Seller,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  representative. 


A  one-year  contract  effective  April 

25  was  signed  Monday  by  the  Neio  -  _ _ _ 

York  Times  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  Among  nine  guild  witnesses  to  the 
of  New  York  covering  employes  in  signing  was  Allan  S.  Haywood,  na- 

ZgS‘“may  ^refuU  to  both\i“nS:  S®  director  of  organization,  CIO. 

tne  business  oince,  cu*culation,  promo* 
tion,  advertising  auditing  departments 
and  miscellaneous  workers  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  typographical 
union  in  the  composing  room. 


facturingr  and  transportation  facilitieB. 

From  time  to  time  the  recommendation 
has  been  repeated  that  publishers  should 
order  one-twelfth  of  their  annual  require¬ 
ments  each  month  under  contract  and  not 
reduce  orders  during:  the  summer  months. 

Next  in  importance  to  taking:  your  require¬ 
ments  in  an  orderly  manner,  is  to  be  certain 
that  your  newsprint  requirements  for  1941 
are  fully  covered  by  contracts  with  de¬ 
pendable  sources. 

Price 

The  Canadian  newsprint  price  has  been 
announced  throug:b  the  second  quarter  to 
June  30.  1941,  at  $50.00  per  ton  based  on 
delivery  in  New  York  City. 

The  United  States  newsprint  price  has 
been  fixed  through  the  second  quarter  to 
June  30.  1941.  at  $49.00  per  ton  based 
on  delivery  in  New  York  City. 


BANDITS  GET  $4,000 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  April  21— Two 
armed  bandits,  April  16,  robbed  two 
-  employes  of  the  San  Antonio  Ebepress 

The  contract  does  not  contain  any  Publishing  Co.  of  $2,043  cash  and 
closed  shop  or  guild  shop  provision.  $2,026  in  checks  and  escaped  in  an 
Mmunum  wage  scale  provisions  ap-  automobile.  The  robbers  accosted 
ply  to  617  employes  of  the  Times  and  WUliam  Mergele  and  A.  C.  Strum, 
inean  an  annual  increase  in  payroll  at  Company  employes,  near  the  Express- 
the  start  of  $82,000.  After  three  years  Evening  News  Building  entrance  as 
of  operation  wage  scale  increases  will  the  employes  started  to  a  bank.  It 


Monthly  Newsprint  Consumption  Reports 
It  is  of  vital  importance  to  publishers 
and  to  the  ANPA  that  publishers  continue  to 
cooperate  and  furnish  newsprint  consumption 
reports  regrularly  each  month.  The  ANPA 
consolidated  report  of  Publishers'  Stocks 
is  essential  in  following'  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion,  particularly  at  this  time. 


amoimt  to  $104,000  annually. 

Some  Excmptioiif 

Confidential  secretaries  are  exempt 
from  the  contract.  Not  covered  by 
the  wage  clauses  are  outside  display 
advertising  salesmen  and  city  circula¬ 
tion  inspectors. 

The  agreement  continues  the  five 


was  annoimced  the  loss  was  covered 
by  insurance. 


TEXT  BOOK  REVISED 

A  new  revised  third  edition  of 
“Newspaper  Handbook,”  one  of  the 
journalism  textbooks  by  Prof.  Grant 
M.  Hyde,  director  of  the  Wisconsin 


Conservation 

The  practicing  of  conservation  is  at  all 
times  important.  It  is  believed  that  pub¬ 
lishers  will  find  it  advantageous  to  consider 
carefully  all  innovations  or  additions  which 
would  mean  the  use  of  more  newsprint. 
Cutting  Down  Consumption  is  Wlde-sprrod 

Because  of  world  conditions  many  coun¬ 
tries  report  reduction  in  newsprint  use — in 
decreased  number  of  paces  and  circulation. 

New  Production 

During  November.  1940,  it  was  reported 
that  production  at  the  new  mill  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Newsprint  Mills  Pty.,  Ltd.,  Boyer, 
Tasmania.  w.as  expected  to  be  in  full  swing 
in  January,  1941.  Construction  at  that  time 
was  well  within  schedule.  Capital  for  the 
new  mill,  first  of  its  kind  in  Australasia, 
was  supplied  by  a  group  of  Asutralian  news¬ 
papers. 

On  February  25  report  from  Melbourne 
said  the  company  had  started  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint  and  the  first  runs 
yielded  a  good  sheet  and  that  actual  com¬ 
mercial  production  was  to  begin  the  next 
week,  the  first  shipments  to  go  out  about 


day  40-hour  week  antf  provides  for  School  of  Journalism,  has  just  been 
time  and  one-half  pay  for  overtime  published  by  D.  Appleton-Century. 
except  in  some  instances  noted  where  The  new  350-page  volume  is  the  ninth 
equal  time  off  instead  of  cash  is  al-  journalism  text  book,  new  or  revised, 
lowed.  Severance  pay  equal  to  two  published  by  Mr.  Hyde  since  he  has 
weeks’  salary  for  each  year  of  con-  been  in  Madison  and  is  the  27th  jour- 
tinuous  employment  is  provided  along  nalism  textbook  published  by  memben 
with  vacations  with  pay,  sick  leave  of  the  Wisconsin  faculty. 


and  provision  for  a  guild  standing 
committee  to  treat  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  on  any  matter  arising  from  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  agreement. 


HEADS  WRITERS  GROUP 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  22— Barnet 
Nover,  associate  editor  and  foreign 


Incorporated  in  the  contract  is  the  affairs  columnist  of  the  Washington 


Times’  previously  made  statement  on 
military  service  granting  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  employes  inducted  into  the 
armed  forces  and  guaranteeing  rein¬ 
statement  of  such  persons  to  their  old 
positions;  also  the  management’s  offer 


Post  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Overseas  Writers’  Club,  succeeding 
Harold  B.  Hinton  of  the  New  York 
Times  bureau.  Other  officers  elected 
are:  J.  C.  Stark,  Associated  Press, 
secretary;  Paul  Wooton,  McGraw  Hill 


to  pay  50%  of  the  difference  (up  to  Publications,  treasurer. 


UNITED 

ST.ATES  CONSUMPTION 

(Reported  by  421 

Newspapers 

that  consumed  approximately  77%  in  19.19; 

1940 

19.10 

Increase  -f 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons  % 

1041 

1940 

Tons 

estimated 

2.8.55.052 

2,7.10.217 

707.679 

685.862 

•23%  . 

_  853.076 

815.519 

211.385 

204,865 

3.709.028 

3,545.736 

-f  163,292  +  4.6 

010.004 

890,717 

+  28..147 

EXPORTS 

1940 

1939 

Increase  + 

Jan., 

Feb. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons  % 

1941 

1940 

Tons 

United  States  . 

_  43.916 

13.49.1 

+  .10.422  +226.6 

10.787 

5.601 

-1-5.186 

Canada  to  Overseas... 

_  056.637 

452,.137 

+204.300  +  46.2 

— 

-f  31 


•ADVERTISING 
(52  major  cities) 


Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar. 


1940 

1939 

Gain  + 

1941 

1940 

Agate  Lines 

Agate  Lines  Agate  Lines 

% 

Agate  Lines 

Agate  Lines 

% 

1,268,631.772 

1.243,549.515  25.082.257 

+  2.0 

301,610,444 

295.627.349 

+6,983.093 

+  J.» 

NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION 

Jan.,  Feb., 

Mar. 

1940 

1939 

Increase 

1941 

1940 

+ 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

% 

Tons 

Tons 

Canada  . 

.  3,418.803 

2.869.266 

+649.637 

+  19.2 

782.674 

734.134 

+48,540 

+  «.» 

United  States  . . . . . 

939.442 

+  73.995 

+  7.9 

266.220 

260.724 

-i-  5,496 

+  ** 

Canada  and  United 

States...  4.432.240 

3.808.708 

+623.632 

+  16.4 

1,038.894 

984.858 

-4-64.036 

-f  6i 

Newfoundland  .... 

.  352.685 

308.041 

+  44.544 

-1-14.6 

89.312 

80.616 

-4-  8.796 

+10.» 

Total  North  American  .  4,784,825 

4,116,749 

+668.076 

+16.2 

1,128.206  1.065.374 

+62,832 

+  54 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS 

1940 

1939 

Increase  +  or 

Jan-  Feb. 

Increase 

+  or 

Decrease 

1941 

1940 

Tona 

Tons 

Tons 

% 

Tons 

Canada  . 

2,205..560 

+398.873 

-4-18.1 

362.094 

340.827 

+11.267 

+  3J 

Europe  . 

.  33.860 

310.184 

— 276.534 

— 89.1 

1.164 

17.836 

-^16,671 

— 9SJ 

Newfoundland  .... 

.  124,171 

99.098 

+  25.073 

+26.3 

26.151 

20.940 

+  5.211 

+24i 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 


Neglect 
Defense 
is  to 
Invite 
Disaster, 


V.  /S.  ^  X  ^ 

Specially  drawn  by  Vincent  A.  Svoboda. 
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To  be  complacent  about  the  future  of  a  Free  and 
Strong  Press  is  to  invite  the  fate  of  other  nations 
which  also  thought — 

"IT  CAN’T  HAPPEN  HERE  ” 

Enemies  of  Democracy  start  by  attacking  the  truth¬ 
fulness  and  the  reliability  of  the  Press,  and  it  is 
not  yelling  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  to  call  attention  to 
the  many  signs  in  evidence  these  days  that  such  a 
campaign  is  already  under  way  in  this  country. 

"IT  CAN’T  HAPPEN  HERE  ” 

if  the  publishers  and  editors  of  America  awaken  to 
their  personal  responsibility  to  preserve  democracy 
and  show  their  readers  just  what  newspapers  mean 
to  the  life  of  their  communities  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

At  least  one  article,  editorial  or  promotional  ad¬ 
vertisement  reselling  the  newspaper  and  its  service 
to  its  community  should  be  carried  in  every  issue 
of  every  newspaper  every  week  and 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  THE 
PUBLISHERS  TO  SHOW: 


— Their  constant  efforts  to  report  all  legitimate 
news  fairly,  accurately,  completely. 

— ^Their  willingness  to  support  all  sound  pro¬ 
grams  for  civic  and  social  betterment. 

— ^Their  policy  of  promoting  business,  agricul¬ 
ture,  employment  and  general  prosperity. 

— ^Their  interest  in  youth  and  its  problems;  in 
education,  in  healthful  sports,  hobbies  and 
recreation. 

— ^Their  sympathetic  treatment  of  religious  news 
and  their  constant  protection  of  religious  free¬ 
dom  for  all  sects  and  all  creeds. 

— ^Their  policy  of  presenting  news  and  views  of 
the  major  political  parties  while  reserving  the 
right  to  champion  the  party  of  their  choice. 

— Their  services  in  checking  inefficient  or 
corrupt  administration  in  local,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  affairs. 

— ^Their  deep  and  abiding  allegiance  to  America 
and  American  principles,  first,  last  and  all  the 
time. 
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PLANS  should  be  started  NOW  for  the  proper  observance  of 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 
October  1-8,  1941 

Sponsored  by 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  COMMITTEE  of  the  Newspaper  Association  MonagerSi 
Inc.  For  hill  particulars  as  to  October,  1941,  activities  please  address  the  Chairmani 
Wm.  N.  HARDY,  P.N.P.A.,  209  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


‘A  well-iniormed  public  is  America's  greatest  security' 
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Nebraska  Newspaper 
Promotes  4-in-l  Market 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


WE  MENTIONED  last  week  the  value 

a  newspaper  derives  from  promot¬ 
ing  its  community.  The  point  comes 
to  mind  this  week  again  with  a  pro¬ 
motional  booklet  from  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  which  informs 
advertisers  of  the  profit  potentialities 
of  its  “4-in-l  market.”  The  4-in-l  mar¬ 
ket  idea  derives  from  the  World- 
Herald’s  unusual  combination  of  “a 
great  metropolitan  market;  an  un¬ 
usual  town  and  city  market;  a  2-state 
market;  and  an  outstanding  farm 
market.” 

It  is  a  well  thought  out  and  well 
stated  market  story  that  should  make 
a  favorable  impression.  In  ordinary 
times  we  might  even  say  that  it  would 
make  a  smash  impression.  But  these 
are  not  ordinary  times.  Our  minds 
are  full  of  the  defense  program.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  are  necessarily  concerned 
about  the  defense  program  and  its 
effect  on  their  markets.  Practically 
every  piece  of  newspaper  market  pro¬ 
motion  we  have  seen  recently  has  rec¬ 
ognized  this  concern  and  has  dealt  in 
some  way  or  other  with  the  local 
aspects  of  the  defense  situation. 

Normally  Prosperous 

But  the  World-Herald’s  promotion 
concerns  itself  in  no  way  with  the 
defense  program,  obviously  because 
its  4-in-l  market  is  not  directly  con¬ 
cerned  or  affected.  Thus  it  has  the 
job  of  impressing  advertisers  with  the 
advantages  of  a  normally  prosperous 
market  at  a  time  when  they  are  being 
subjected  to  numerous  promotions 
showing  how  normally  good  markets 
have  been  made  excitingly  better 
through  huge  defense  expenditures. 

We  believe  the  World-Herald’s  pro¬ 
motion  will  do  that  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess  and  one  reason  we  believe  so  is 
because  of  a  memorable  community 
promotion  the  World-Herald  initiated 
several  years  ago.  You  may  recall 
that  promotion.  It  pictured  Nebraska 
as  the  “white  spot”  on  the  country’s 
economic  map  because  its  economy 
ran  along  an  even,  prosperous  line 
without  diversion  into  income-con¬ 
suming  taxes.  A  map  of  the  country 
showed  every  other  state  in  red,  noted 
that  it  had  income  taxes  or  chain 
store  taxes,  this  tax  and  that  tax. 
But  Nebraska  stood  out  brightly  in 
white,  unburdened  by  nuisance  taxes 
of  any  kind. 

That  campaign  made  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  on  the  coimtry,  as  it  would 
even  more  today.  And  although  it 
was  conceived  by  President  Henry 
Doorly  of  the  World-Herald,  it  was 
not  confined  to  the  World-Herald’s 
promotion  program  but  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  community  promotion  in 
which  the  whole  state  joined. 

This  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  World-Herald  builds  its  cur¬ 
rent  market  promotion,  and  it’s  a 
good  promotion  built  on  a  solid 
foundation. 

True  Trading  Area 

PROMOTION  Manager  William  J. 

Reilly  of  the  Chhrlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
tells  us  about  a  problem  he  has  which 
is  not  uncommon.  His  newspaper  has 
a  fairly  concentrated  circulation.  His 
competition  has  a  larger  circulation 
distributed  over  a  wider  area.  The 
ABC  retail  trading  territory  for  Char¬ 
lotte  takes  in  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  space 
and  contains,  he  reports,  more  than 
one  fifth  the  population  of  North  and 
South  Carolina. 

“When  our  competition  talks  about 


circulation  in  Raleigh,  Greensboro 
and  other  cities  and  towns  60,  80  and 
100  miles  away,”  he  says,  “it  makes 
an  impression  on  advertisers.  So  we 
set  out  to  learn  how  many  people 
were  really  coming  to  Charlotte  from 
outlying  districts  to  shop.  Census 
figures  recently  released  more  or  less 
proved  our  story  that  people  will  come 
just  so  far  to  shop  and  no  farther.” 

The  result  of  Mr.  Reilly’s  applica¬ 
tion  to  this  problem  is  an  interesting 
and  well  put  together  booklet,  “Char¬ 
lotte’s  Normal,  Natural,  Profitable 
Trading  Territory — Facts  vs.  Fancies.” 
It  is  a  good  and  logical  argument  for 
the  smaller  and  more  concentrated 
trading  territory  as  opposed  to  the 
larger  ABC  area,  and  should  prove  a 
useful  piece  of  sales  material  for  the 
News. 

But  there  is  one  point  to  consider  in 
problems  of  this  nature.  A  newspa¬ 
per’s  true  market  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  a  trading  territory,  ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  for  the  local  adver¬ 
tiser.  But  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  with  distribution  everywhere,  a 
newspaper’s  true  market  is  wherever 
it  throws  its  weight,  whether  that  is 
in  a  small,  concentrated  area  or  over 
a  large,  diverse  area.  In  other  words, 
the  true  trading  area  of  a  newspaper 
might  well  be  measured  by  influence 
rather  than  by  geography. 

Ad  Package 

OUR  PIECE  some  weeks  ago  about 

the  advantages  of  newspapers  offer¬ 
ing  definite  “packages”  to  advertisers 
evoked  the  interest  of  Lee  P.  Loomis, 
publisher  of  the  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
Globe-Gazette.  He  sends  a  copy  of  a 
frequency  discount  rate  card  which 
looks  to  us  like  a  good  approach  to 
the  package  idea. 

“Under  this  contract,”  he  notes,  “if 
an  advertiser  wants  to  take  a  10-inch 
contract  to  run  52  consecutive  weeks 
he  knows  at  a  glance  that  it  will  cost 
him  $7.70  a  week.  In  a  minute  he  can 
figure  that  it  will  cost  him  $400.40  for 
the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  knows  that  he  will  get  back  from 
us  $60.06,  making  a  net  cost  of  $340.34. 
Our  promotion  of  this  rate  card  has 
naturally  been  largely  by  word  of 
mouth  from  salesman  to  customer.” 

This  rate  card  does  make  it  a  lot 
easier  to  a  prospect  to  see  what  an 
advertising  program  in  the  Globe - 
Gazette  will  cost.  And  anything  that 
makes  the  purchase  of  advertising 
easier  helps  make  the  sale  of  it  easier. 

'Noting  the  Plant 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune-Telegram 

capitalizes  on  what  is  a  routine  with 
practically  every  newspaper,  shep¬ 
herding  visiting  school  children 
through  the  plant,  to  build  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  what  sovmds  to  us  like  an 
effective  institutional  promotion. 

Because  the  papers  serve  a  four- 
state  area.  Promotion  Manager  L.  D. 
Simmons  explains,  children  come  to 
its  plant  from  rather  distant  points. 
The  papers  therefore  plan  complete 
visits  for  them  to  all  points  of  interest 
in  the  city,  with  a  visit  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  plant  as  one  of  the  main  fea¬ 
tures.  The  papers  furnish  a  guide 
service,  arrange  hotel  and  meal  rates 
and  reservations  and  serve  generally 
as  hosts  to  the  visiting  children. 

In  addition,  the  papers  sponsor  an 
essay  contest,  “Highlights  of  My  Trip 
to  Salt  Lake  City,”  the  prizes  being 
pen  and  pencil  sets. 


OBVIOUSLY.... 


Publishers  who  recognize  this  responsibility  will  want  to 
participate  constructively  in  measures  to  protect  the  civilian 
morale  against  war-time  and  post-war  demoralization.  To 
this  end,  we  submit  a  potent  editorial  contribution  under 
the  masthead  which  appears  below — 


FmiT  LINES  S- 
E€©N©  TH©0©HT 

—  ..  -flnthonLi  -Hamilton— 


A  syndicated  column  of  non-political  correspondence — 
distinguished  by  its  author’s  powerful  grasp  of  the  non¬ 
military  defense  problems.  Selected  franchises  are  still 
available  for  original  subscribers. 

For  a  detailed  Prospectus,  write  to 

THE  SECRETARY, 

MONARCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

500  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


★ 
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SURELY  YOU  RECALL  the  street- 
hawker,  when  y«u  were  a  boy,  who  offered 
for  sale  a  conventional  straight  pin  with 
Lincoln’s  “Gettysburg  Address”  engraved 
on  its  head. 

He’d  show  it,  remember,  through  a 
magnifying  glass  .  .  .  and  you  and  the  other 
onlookers  were  always  properly  impressed. 
We  know  we  were.  “A  great  little 
article!”  his  patter  would  go.  “You  can’t 
see  what’s  all  there  with  the  naked  eye,  but 
it’s  all  there,  just  the  same.” 

How  much  a  newspaper  is  like  that. 
How  much  your  newspaper  is  like  that. 
And,  particularly,  so  far  as  advertisers  and 
advertising  buyers  are  concerned. 

The  obvious  things  are  obvious  .  .  .  good 
composition,  clean  reproduction,  circula¬ 
tion  volume,  news  coverage,  etc.  These 
are  values  that  can  be  demonstrated.  But 
what  about  fine  writing?  Sensitive  re¬ 
porting?  What  about  the  many  contri¬ 
butions  your  paper  has  made  to  your  com¬ 
munity,  both  directly  and  indirectly? 
What  about  the  many  “little  things” 
your  readers  just  naturally  have  always 
turned  to  you  for?  The  many,  many 
things  that  make  your  newspaper  so  much 
a  part  of  your  town  .  .  .  and  your  town  so 
much  a  part  of  your  newspaper. 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


These  are  the  jewel-like  elements  that 
make  a  newspaper  “tick”  in  rhythm  with 
its  readers — the  priceless  things  that  make 
newspapers  so  unbeatable  and  so  economical 
as  advertising  media;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  “hidden  values”  so  difficult  for 
the  unaided  eye  to  see. 

Your  readers  recognize  them  and  feel 
them.  Your  advertising  buyers  (and  your 
advertisers),  most  often,  do  not.  Yet, 
more  than  rates,  statistics,  or  a  barrel  of 
surveys,  they  sing  the  kind  of  sense  that 
should  make  sales  for  advertisers.  And, 
surely,  to  publicize  these  facts  is  the  one 
best  way  to  make  sales  for  yourself! 

We  understand  your  problem  so  well 
.  .  .  because  it’s  the  problem  of  this  "news¬ 
paper  about  newspapers"  too.  Perhaps 
we  here  at  Editor  &  Publisher  can  pro¬ 
vide  that  magnifying  glass  for  you  to  make 
your  prospects  SEE.  Why  don’t  we  get 
together  and  do  something  about  it? 

★ 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  practically 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the  country  that 
leads  in  general  advertising  linage  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  advertiser  in  this  newspaper.  ...  We 
have  several  schedules  that  have  run  unin¬ 
terruptedly  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 


EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’  Newspaper  in  America 
Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-3052 
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Oklahoma  Short  Course 
Draws  250  Delegates 

By  JACK  PRICE 


erous  assistance  to  the  folks  who  de¬ 
sired  to  learn  his  technique  in  and 
out  of  the  dark  rooms.  He  developed 
their  films  and  made  their  prints,  and 
the  odd  part  of  it  all  is  that  he  prob¬ 
ably  handled  more  negatives  in  Nor¬ 
man  than  he  does  in  a  month’s  routine 
work  at  his  own  plant. 


demanded  extra  time  for  him  to  con-  I 
tinue  his  treatment  of  the  topic.  He  I  to 
left  the  photographers  with  the  nej 
thought,  “Photographers  having  a  full  i  Th 
understanding  of  their  profession  may  ■  clii 
easily  write  a  picture  story  with  a  ing 
camera  comparable  to  any  piece  of  obi 
copy  turned  out  on  a  typewriter,”  and  Do 


NORMAN,  OKLA. — Despite  the  in¬ 
clement  weather  250  professional 
and  student  cameramen  and  women 
attended  the  Fifth  Annual  Clinic  and 
Short  Course  in  News  Photography, 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Oklahonut 
here,  April  17-18-19.  Eleven  states 
were  represented  from  South  Dakota 
down  to  Texas. 

One  of  the  features  which  attracted 
unusual  attention  was  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  “Blackout  Camera”  em¬ 
ploying  the  use  of  invisible  light,  by 
George  Luxton  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal.  Luxton  amazed  his 
audience  with  the  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  newest  development  that 
is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  news  photography.  Although 
cameramen  are  not  recognized  for 
their  scientific  knowledge,  George 


Dick  Samo,  who  came  to  the  Short 
Course  because  of  the  generosity  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  also  won 
the  hearts  of  the  entire  assembly  by 
his  congenial  personality  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  any  and  all  members 
with  their  problems  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  Samo  was  kept  busy  giving 
demonstrations  of  the  Mirror’s  Speed- 
Ray  lamp,  long  after  classes  were  dis¬ 
missed  for  the  day. 

Photographers  crowded  the  halls 
and  his  room  at  night  in  order  to  take 
pictures  with  this  high-speed  light. 
Samo  permitted  everyone  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using  his  camera  and  equip¬ 
ment.  During  one  of  his  demonstra¬ 
tions  he  shot  photos  of  an  acrobatic 
dancer,  a  high  speed  electric  fan  and 
many  other  fast  moving  subjects. 

Samo  will  be  long  remembered  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  his  gen- 


Gene  Peach,  city  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Times,  surprised  the  assembly 
by  expressing  his  earnest  desire  to 
help  the  photographer  at  any  and  all 
times.  His  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  cameraman’s  trouble  was  an  in¬ 
centive  to  every  lens-lad  and  lassie. 

Many  editors  have  lectured  to  groups 
of  photographers  but  generally  in  the 
vein  of  advice  or  criticism,  but  few 
have  ever  brought  the  subject  as  close 
to  the  photographer  as  Mr.  Peach.  The 
assembly  was  greatly  impressed 
when  Mr.  Peach  produced  a  package 
of  pictures  and  layouts  covering  the 
gamut  of  operations  by  engravers, 
cameramen,  artists  and  caption  writ¬ 
ers.  Each  stage  of  the  handling  of 
pictures  was  fully  described  from  an 
editor’s  viewpoint. 

His  listeners  were  so  engrossed  with 
Mr.  Peach’s  presentation  that  they 


he  continued,  “It  does  take  brains  to 
be  a  really  good  newspaper  camera¬ 
man.” 

Other  members  of  the  staff  of  tech¬ 
nicians  and  cameramen  who  helped  to 
make  this  short  course  an  unusual 
success  included  J.  Winton  Lemen, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  who  demon¬ 
strated  the  uses  of  materials  for  newi 
photographers  without  resorting  to 
scientific  terminology.  Milt  Mumblow, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  GM  Folks 
magazine,  a  publication  issued  by 
General  Motors  Corp.,  and  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  staff,  lectured  on  the 
technique  employed  in  photography 
for  special  periodicals  such  as  his. 

Calvin  Wheat,  Agfa  Corporation, 
tried  out  a  new  method  of  demon¬ 
stration  in  printing  by  projecting 
negatives  on  a  screen  and  after  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  criticism  he  proceeded 


surprised  everyone  with  his  report  on 
the  technical  phases  of  infra-red  pho¬ 
tography. 

Varieys  Filters,  Bulbs  Used 

During  his  demonstrations  and  lec¬ 
ture,  Luxton  used  various  types  of 
filters  and  coated  bulbs.  He  employed 
the  regular  standard  Speed-Graphic 
camera  fitted  with  a  flash  syndiron- 
izer.  The  only  noticeable  change  in 
apparatus  was  the  lamp-house,  at¬ 
tached  for  controlling  the  light  source. 
The  reflector  of  his  own  design  con¬ 
tained  several  layers  of  cellulose  hav¬ 
ing  the  proper  density  of  color  values 
required  to  emit  corresponding  rays 
for  the  infra-red  films.  The  guard  on 
the  front  of  the  reflector  consisted  of 
a  gelatine  filter  equalling  the  Wratten 
87  filter. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  flash¬ 
bulbs,  George  employed  the  use  of 
bulbs  which  he  had  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  coating  them  with  a  formula 
recognized  as  best  for  performance  in 
this  work.  One  of  the  co-eds  posed 
for  the  many  pictures  taken  during 
the  demonstrations.  These  were  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  University  photo-lab 
and  the  best  one  was  published  by 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  Oklahoma 
City. 

Luxton  won  the  hearts  of  all  who 
attended  the  sessions  by  being  most 
generous  in  giving  full  details  when¬ 
ever  asked.  No  part  of  his  research 
was  kept  secret  and  if  there  are  not 
many  “blackout”  cameras  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Southwestern  states  in  the 
near  future,  it  will  not  be  because  he 
withheld  information  necessary  to 
make  them  practical.  In  his  closing 
remarks  Luxton  said.  “The  use  of 
infra-red  is  still  in  its  infancy  and 
with  the  help  of  science  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  will  have  equipment 
that  will  be  employed  by  every  news¬ 
paper  cameraman.”  Another  impor¬ 
tant  statement  he  made  dealt  with 
indiscriminate  uses  of  infra-red  when 
he  said,  “The  infra-red  photography 
may  easily  be  applied  by  the  crim¬ 
inally  minded  but  I  feel  certain  that 
no  new^aper  photographer  will  ever 
allow  himself  to  be  tempted  by  gains 
resulting  from  the  misuses  of  this  new 
development.  As  yet  no  press  pho¬ 
tographer  has  ever  been  arrested  for  | 
employing  his  profession  for  illegiti-  i 
mate  purposes  and  now  with  a  greater 
weapon  in  his  hand  for  blackmail,  I  I 
know  that  all  the  newspaper  camera-  ! 
men  will  continue  to  carry  on  with  i 
the  same  sense  of  loyalty  and  decency 
that  has  earned  for  them  the  reputa-  | 
tion  of  being  clean  and  honest.” 
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to  prove  the  point  by  printing  the 
negative  according  to  his  findings. 

This  demonstration  was  held  in  a 
clinical  room  in  the  Chemistry  Build¬ 
ing  where  it  was  possible  for  all  to 
observe  the  stages  of  the  operation. 

Don  Mohler,  General  Electric  Co., 
gave  a  graphic  lecture  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  flashbulb  and  illustrated 
it  with  special  charts  that  simplified 
the  photographer’s  understanding  of 
its  uses.  Truman  Pouncey,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  told  of  the  problems 
of  a  camera-reporter. 

Phil  Sperry,  Wabash  Photolamp  Co., 
delighted  the  audience  with  a  skit 
showing  how  the  old  fashioned  pho¬ 
tographer  operated  with  magnesium 
powder  and  later  lectured  on  the 
uses  of  the  flashbulb  in  news  pho¬ 
tography.  Harvey  Rockwell,  Weston 
Electrical  Inst.  Corp.,  and  Glen  C. 

.Anderson,  General  Electric  Co.,  photo¬ 
meter  department,  both  lectured  on 
the  uses  of  a  photo-exposure  meter 
as  it  may  be  applied  in  newspaper 
work.  Earl  Thomas,  head  photogra¬ 
pher,  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  spoke 
about  management  of  a  photo  depart¬ 
ment.  Alphia  Hart  of  the  same  or¬ 
ganization  talked  about  the  uses  of 
a  minicam  in  news  pictures.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wyatt,  Tulsa  Tribune;  Paul 
Threfall,  Wichita  Beacon;  Ralph  Kite, 

DeQueen  (Ark.)  Bee;  Paul  Peters,  ■  ' 

Houston  Post;  Jess  Gibson,  Houston  Ofl©r  $300  PriZGS 
Chronicle,  all  lectured  on  activities  t 

pertaining  to  photographic  problems  EiQlIOriCLl  Vn^OIlIGST 
presented  on  their  respective  news-  Two  awards,  totaling  $300,  wUl  be 
papers,  and  C.  K  Fehrenba^  of  the  giygn  to  the  editor  or  editorial  writer 
Continental  Oil  (To.,  Ponca  City,  lec-  y,hose  published  500-word  editorial 

tured  on  color  photography.  on  a  book  called  “The  Wave  of  the 

Dr.  W.  B.  Bizzell,  president  of  the  Past,”  written  by  R.  H.  Markham,  are 
University  of  Oklahoma,  welcomed  judged  the  best  in  a  contest  sponsored 
the  members  of  the  Short  Course,  and  by  the  National  Defense  Alliance. 
H.  H.  Herbert,  dean  of  the  School  of  First  award  is  $200;  and  the  second. 
Journalism,  formally  opened  the  ses-  $100.  All  editorials  submitted  must 
sions.  The  program  was  directed  by  have  been  published  in  newspapers 
this  writer  who  has  been  special  lec-  dated  not  later  than  May  31,  and  re- 
turer  in  journalism  for  the  present  ceived  at  the  Alliance  offices,  745 
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Garrett  H.  Cope 


The  best  example  we  know  of  this  old  adage  is  today's  recognized 
leader  in  the  comic  strip  field — the  one,  the  only,  the  original 
SUPERMANl  Over  19  million  American  families  follow  his  mar¬ 
velous  exploits  . . .  not  to  mention  the  hordes  of  our  distant  cousins 
in  The  Philippines,  Canada,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Sweden,  Brazil, 
Argentina  and  England.  (Hitler  has  officially  condemned  the  strip 
so  we  haven't  been  able  to  sell  it  in  Germany.)  U.  S.  movie-goers 
are  looking  forward  to  the  series  of  animated  SUPERMAN  shorts 
soon  to  be  released.  Manufacturers  of  games,  toys,  playsuits.  etc., 
were  qviick  to  sew  up  rights  to  the  use  of  SUPERMAN'S  name  to 
sell  more  of  their  respective  products.  Kids  eat  a  certain  breakfast 
food  because  SUPERMAN  tells  them  to.  Even  famous  psychol¬ 
ogists  hove  had  to  break  down  and  O.  K.  SUPERMAN,  along  with 
everybody  else.  You  probably  publish  America's  greatest  comic 
now.  If  not,  and  if  your  territory  is  not  already  closed,  we'll  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  seat  on  the  SUPERMAN  bandwagon,  too! 
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Appeals  Court  Reverses 
Finds  for  Agnes  Fahy 


THE  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 

at  Philadelphia,  by  a  4  to  1  vote, 
April  17  reversed  its  previous  far- 
reaching  opinion  on  the  famous  Agnes 
Fahy  case  and  upheld  a  ruling  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  which 
had  ordered  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  reporter 
with  about  $7,500  in  back  pay  from 
the  time  she  was  discharged  on  Sept. 
22,  1937.  The  case,  which  has  held 
the  interest  of  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  country  for  several 
months,  will  now  more  than  likely  be 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  Feb.  3,  the  Circuit  Court  held 
that  the  NLRB  had  no  right  to  “police 
relations”  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes,  and  Judges  Mciris,  Clarke  and 
Goodrich  handed  down  an  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  Star-Ledger,  which  con¬ 
tended  that  inasmuch  as  the  manage¬ 
ment  already  had  a  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreement  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  did  not  have  the  right  to  order 
the  rehiring  of  Miss  Fahy. 

Rehearing  Ordered 

Four  days  later,  on  its  own  motion, 
the  Court  ordered  a  rehearing  on  the 
case  before  the  court  en  banc.  Judge 
Biggs  and  Judge  Jones,  who  had  not 
previously  participated  in  the  case, 
sat  in  on  the  re-argument  Feb.  20. 

In  the  new  decision,  Judge  Maris 
and  Judge  Goodrich  changed  their 
opinions  and  sided  with  Judge  Biggs 
and  Judge  Jones.  Judge  Clarke,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  strong,  lengthy  dissenting 
opinion,  held  that  he  could  see  “no 
reason  to  change  the  view  indicated 
by  my  vote  for  the  original  decision 
of  this  Court.”  He  later  referred  to 
“wishful  thinking  by  which  we  strive 
to  make  so  much  of  life  tolerable.” 

The  Court’s  latest  opinion  upheld 
the  Board’s  contention  that  collective 
bargaining  is  a  continuing  process  not 
necessarily  ended  in  the  consiunmation 
of  a  contract.  It  held  further  that  the 
NLRB  does  have  policing  powers  after 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  has 
been  signed. 

The  new  decision  rejects  the  court’s 
earlier  opinion  that  Miss  Fahy  had 
redress  for  her  discharge  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract  between  the 
Ledger  and  the  guild  only  through  the 
Federal  District  Court  and  not  through 
the  NLRB. 

Censored  Board 

Although  it  upheld  most  of  the 
NLRB  order  reinstating  Miss  Fahy, 
the  Court,  however,  censured  the 
Board  on  two  paragraphs  of  the  order 
and  directed  that  they  be  eliminated. 

Those  two  paragraphs  in  the  original 
NLRB  order  directed  the  Ledger  to 
reimburse  public  work  relief  agencies 
for  monies  paid  Miss  Fahy  during  cer¬ 
tain  periods  of  her  imemployment  and 
further  restrained  the  company  from 
committing  any  act  in  violation  of  the 
Wagner  Act  however  imrelated  it 
might  be  to  the  individual  case  at 
hand. 

The  Court  foimd  that  the  NLRB  had 
erred  when  it  included  such  a  blanket 
restraining  order.  It  is  now  settled, 
said  the  Court,  that  such  blanket 
orders  are  justified  only  when  tinfair 
labor  practices  on  the  part  of  any 
employer  have  been  “so  persistent  and 
varied  as  to  justify  apprehension.” 

The  majority  opinion  said  in  part: 

“Collective  bargaining  is  ...  a  con¬ 
tinuing  and  developing  process  by 
which,  ^s  the  law  so  recognizes,  the 
relationship  between  employCT  and 


employe  is  to  be  molded  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  pro¬ 
gressively  modified  along  lines  which 
are  mutually  satisfactory  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Prospect  of  Future  Bargaining 

“It  is  not  a  detached  or  isolated 
procedure  which,  once  reflected  in 
a  written  agreement,  becomes  a  final 
and  permanent  result.  Section  7,  as 
we  have  seen,  guarantees  to  employes 
the  right  to  organize  and  engage  in 
concerted  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining.  This  right 
must  necessarily  continue  so  long  as 
the  prospect  of  future  bargaining  re¬ 
mains.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
act  guarantees  to  employes  the  con¬ 
tinuous  right  to  maintain  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  after  the  signing  of 
a  particular  collective  bargaining 
agreement  as  well  as  before. 

“It  is  apparent  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  to  prevent  unfair  labor 
practices  is  very  broad.  It  is,  we  think, 
equally  clear  that  the  exercise  of  this 
jurisdiction  in  any  particular  case  is 
discretionary  with  the  board.  The 
Congress  had  reposed  in  the  Board 
complete  discretionary  powers  to  de¬ 
termine  in  each  case  whether  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  requires  it  to  act.  With 
the  appropriate  exercise  of  that  dis¬ 
cretion  we  may  not  interfere.” 

In  connection  with  that  thesis,  the 
history  of  the  case  reveals  that  Charles 
Goldman,  attorney  for  the  Newark 
Ledger  Company,  contended  that  Con¬ 
gress  gave  the  NLRB  authority  to 
interfere  in  labor  relations  only  when 
a  public  right  was  in  question  and 
that  Miss  Fahy’s  discharge  involved 
an  alleged  violation  of  a  private  right 
under  the  guild  contract;  further,  she 
could  have  had  recourse  to  a  co’irt 
of  equity. 

Distenflng  Opinion 

Judge  Clarke’s  dissenting  opinion 
said  in  part; 

“We  are  concerned,  and  solely  con¬ 
cerned,  with  an  additional  tribunal. 
The  matter  is  not  one  of  an  employe’s 
right,  but  of  the  forum  for  her  rem¬ 
edy.  There  has  been  a  discharge  and 
in  the  view  of  both  the  Board  and 
the  writer,  an  improper  discharge. 

“Its  cause  is  of  no  moment  It  may 
have  been,  as  the  Board  found,  the 
too  familiar  discriminatory  discharge 
for  union  activities,  or  it  may  have 
been  because  the  newspaper  made 
an  unfair  estimate  of  her  ‘sweet  rea¬ 
sonableness’,  or,  again,  it  may  have 
been  simply  because  the  managing 
editor  did  not  appreciate  her  taste  in 
millinery. 

“In  any  event,  the  employe  qua  em¬ 
ploye  had  already  become  a  party  to 
a  contract  designed  especially  for  her 
protection.  This  contract  is  a  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agreement.  It  was 
entered  into,  it  is  true,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  events  of  which  the  em¬ 
ploye  here  complains.  That  circum¬ 
stance  in  no  way  affects  the  pursuance 
of  the  agreement,  however. 

Unsympatkctic  Response 

“It  is  in  the  form  used  generally  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  and 
contains  clauses  fully  covering  the 
dispute  now  in  issue.  The  employe 
presented  her  grievances  to  that  com¬ 
mittee.  She  foimd  their  response  un¬ 
sympathetic,  the  voting  being  ten  to 
two  against  her.  She  contends  that 
this  vote  is  tainted  with  the  very  vice 
of  the  original  proceeding. 

“If  this  is  so,  it  is  quite  irrelevant. 


She  is  still  a  party  to  a  contract.  In 
her  suit  for  the  enforcement  thereof 
she  may  meet  any  defense  based  on 
the  unfavorable  vote  of  the  guild’s 
committee  by  a  rejoinder  embodying 
her  theory  of  its  inspiration. 

In  Agreement  on  Jurisdiction 

In  the  further  development  of  his 
thesis.  Judge  Clarke  indicated  that  he 
was  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Goldman’s 
theory  with  respect  to  jurisdiction  in 
the  case.  Mr.  Goldman  said  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  that  Miss  Fahy  could 
have  taken  her  grievance  to  court. 

“We  can  assume,  then,  that  the  dis¬ 
charged  employe,”  Judge  Clarke  said, 
“here  may,  if  ^e  establishes  her  facts, 
get  either  damages,  if  she  is  money- 
minded,  or  her  job  back.  We  can 
further  assume  that  this  may  be  done 
with  the  assistance  of  those  courts 
ordained  to  help  all  of  her  fellow- 
citizens  and  not  only  those  working 
within  the  nebulous  conception  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce. 

“With  this  right  and  with  these 
courts,  neither  the  employe  in  the  case 
at  bar,  nor  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  in  her  behalf,  are  satis¬ 
fied.  They  do  not,  naturally,  criticize 
courts  that  have  existed  for  centuries 
prior  to  their  own  existence. 

“They  merely  express  a  preference 
for  and  insist  upon  initial  administra¬ 
tive  remedies.  One  has  to  say  initial 
because  for  enforcement  they  find 
themselves  in  these  very  same  courts. 
Nor  is  the  writer  in  his  turn  critical 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  quasi¬ 
judicial  bodies.  He  had  occasion  to 
give  it  some  consideration  in  another 
dissenting  opinion  recently  filed.  Some 
prefer  them,  others  disparage  them. 

“The  trouble  with  that  preference 
and  insistence  lies  in  its  being  but  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  wishful  thinking 


by  which  we  strive  to  make  so  much 
of  life  tolerable. 

“The  Congress  may,  and  frequently 
has,  assigned  what  it  deemed  appro¬ 
priate  subject  matter  to  administrative 
tribunals  for  preliminary  decision.  .  . . 
These  tribunals  may  be  exclusive, 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  or  they  may  be 
concurrent,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  in  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  principal  case. 

Majority  Concedes 

“The  majority  concede  as  they  must, 
that  such  legislative  assignment  is  by 
implication  only  and  in  the  spirit 
rather  than  in  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Their  argiunent  may  be  paraphrased 
thus.  Collective  bargaining  is,  by 
definition,  the  fundamental  device  of 
labor  unionism.  Discharging  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  sufficient  quantities  will  de¬ 
stroy  any  union.  Ergo  the  Labor 
Board  should  have  jurisdiction  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  discharges.  The  non  sequi- 
tur  seems  plain  to  the  writer.  De¬ 
struction  by  unredressed  discharge  is 
inevitable.  Destruction  because  the 
redress  is  in  one  form  and  not  another, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

“The  writer  of  this  dissent  ends 
where  he  began.  The  case  presents 
no  issue  of  labor’s  rights  or  relations. 
This  country’s  policy  has  favored  the 
negotiation  rather  than  the  compulsion 
of  agreements.  A  wise  Congress  has, 
by  the  Wagner  Act,  freed  that  negoti¬ 
ation  from  the  imfaimess  which  may 
arise  from  the  difference  in  economic 
position  of  the  bargaining  parties.  To 
assign  their  enforcement  to  the  same 
agency  that  protects  their  formation 
is  a  step  toward  the  compulsion  we 
have  so  far  eschewed.” 
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■  Fla.  Paper  Announces 
I  Refunding  Bond  Sole 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times  Company 
i  April  16  completed  the  sale  of  a  re- 
fimding  bond  issue  of  $400,000  on  its 
I  properties  to  the  Jefferson  Standard 
;  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  David  E.  Smiley,  president 
'  of  the  company. 

“These  bonds  were  sold  to  the  in¬ 
surance  company  at  par,”  said  Mr. 
Smiley.  “They  are  semi-annual  serials 


and  run  for  20  years.  Under  this  re¬ 
funding,  other  funded  and  deferred 
obligations  of  the  company  are  dis¬ 
charged,  including  mortgage  and  other 
loans  from  Tampa  banks  and  purchase 
money  notes  held  by  the  Tampa  Ihib- 
lishing  Company  owned  by  the  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Times,  D.  B. 
McKay. 

“The  company  now  has  no  obliga¬ 
tions  outstanding  to  any  individual  or 
corporation  in  Tampa  or  the  State  of 
Florida,  except  current  monthly  ac¬ 
counts.” 


STOP  PLANT  TOURS 

Omaha,  Neb.,  April  21 — The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  have  discontinued,  at  least 
temporarily,  the  practice  of  guiding 
visitors  through  the  World-Herald 
plant  and  showing  them  how  a  news¬ 
paper  is  made.  The  paper  made  the 
following  announcement:  “Because  of 
increasing  demands  upon  the  person¬ 
nel  and  mechanical  facilities  due  to 
the  war,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  World-Herald  to  give  up  taking 
visitors  through  the  plant.” 


ESCAPES  INJURY 

Don  Pasquarella,  photographer,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Ledger,  narrowly 
escaped  serious  injury  April  20  while 
taking  pictures  of  a  spectacular  forest 
fire  at  Berlin,  N.  J.  The  lensman’s 
car  stalled  in  the  path  of  the  onrush- 
ing  flames,  but  the  quick  thinking  of 
a  companion,  George  Williams,  who 
was  riding  with  him,  got  Pasquarella 
out  of  a  tight  spot.  Williams  jiunped 
out  of  the  car  and  pushed  it  to  safety 
just  as  the  flames  crossed  the  road 
where  the  car  had  stalled. 
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OF 

AMERICA 


£  National  coverage  of 
^  adult  and  junior 
aeronautics,  augmented 
P  by  model  plans  and 
p  features.  Self-sus- 
P  taining  program  for 
p  organization  and 

P  aviation  training  of 
airminded  boys  and 
girls  under  exclusive 
i  NAA  sanction. 


The  first  new  feminine 
comic  page  idea  in",.^ 
years.  Fantasy  with 
a  humorous  twist. 
Adventure  without 
blood  and  thunder.  A 
fast  -  moving,  beauti- 
fully  drawn  daily  strip. 
and  Sunday  page. 


A  belly-laugh  a  day — 
six  on  Sundays  —  by 
the  dean  of  America's 
good  humor  men. 
Every  survey  proves 
it-'s  the  nation's 
favorite  laugh  panel. 


All  the  beloved; 
Sandburg  qualities  in  ! 
an  article  a  week  of  v 
penetrating  observe- ; 
tions  of  the  current.' 
scene  by  America's 
distinguished  p  o  e  t ,  ^ 
philosopher  and,: 
Pulitzer  prize  -  winning  ^ 
biographer. 


Other  features,  too,  of  course!  But  if  your  terntory  is  still  open  for  any 
of  these  “best  sellers,”  write  or  wire  today  for  samples  and  terms 
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advertising  columns — that  the  public 
obtains  the  essential  story  which  de¬ 
termines  its  attitude  and  its  action. 
Today  technological  advance,  social 
advance  and  defense  crisis  press  upon 
America.  In  this  historic  hour  a  great 
responsibility  is  in  your  hands. 

“It  is  a  responsibility  which  bears 
far  more  heavily  than  did  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  publisher  in  the  days 
when  a  truly  competitive  newspaper 
could  be  established  with  $500  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  cot^ration  of  a  printer 
who  had  to  keep  his  typesetter  at 
work.  It  is  a  responsibility  for  bal¬ 
anced  judgment  and  public  service 
and  dispassionate  honesty  which  com¬ 
pares  with  that  of  the  Universitj’ 
more  than  it  compares  with  that  of 
the  Journals  of  18M.  In  one  sense  it 
is  even  less  competitive.  Such  a  city 
as  New  York  has  more  than  twice  as 
many  colleges  and  imiversities  as  it 
has  newspapers. 

“But  American  newspapers  vdll 
meet  these  grave  responsibilities.  In 
this  past  year  I  have  seen  Americans 
working  together.  Yes,  I  have  seen 
them  work  as  they  have  never  worked 
before,  not  even  in  World  War  days. 
The  public  interest  will  win  out.” 

George  Benneyan,  research  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  Bxireau, 
delivered  a  lantern  slide  talk  de¬ 
scribing  in  detail  all  the  promotion 
and  research  jobs  done  by  the  Bureau. 

Closing  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
meeting  was  a  board  of  experts  quiz 
program  at  which  Col.  Leroy  W.  Her¬ 
ron,  advertising  director  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  was  interlocutor.  The 
board  consisted  of  Dr.  Jessie  V.  Coles, 
department  of  home  economics.  New 
York  University,  as  the  Educator  and 
Friendly  Critic  of  Advertising;  Mrs. 
Malcolm  A.  Sedgwick,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  as  the  Consumer  and  House¬ 
wife;  Carleton  Healy,  vice-president, 
Hiram  Walker,  Inc.,  as  the  National 
Advertiser;  William  H.  Howard,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  as  Ae  Retail  Advertiser;  Ed¬ 
win  F.  Wilson,  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  as  Ae  Advertismg  Agent;  George 
C.  Biggers,  general  manager,  Atlanta 
Journal,  as  Ae  Newspaperman. 

A  question  addressed  to  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  asked;  “What  about  radio  as  a 
retail  advertising  medium?  Does  it 
produce  appreciable  sales  at  a  profit¬ 
able  cost?” 

Mr.  Howard  replied:  “Categorically, 
Ae  answer  to  that  question  is  yes, 
radio  advertising  can  be  made  and 
is  being  made  to  pay  for  itself  on  a 
profitable  basis.  I  think  I  ought  to 
say  A  parenAeses  that  we  ha^Jen 
to  own  a  radio  station,  and  we  are 
friendly  to  its  Aterests  j\ist  as  we  are 
friendly  to  Ae  Aterests  of  Ae  news¬ 
papers,  but  if  anybody  tells  you  that 
radto  for  a  department  store  cannot 
be  made  to  pay  off,  I  Aink  you  ought 
to  examAe  his  lAe  of  reasonAg  be¬ 
cause  our  lAe  of  reasonAg  Adicates 
it  can.” 

CAe  addressed  to  Mr.  Biggers  ask^; 
“Are  newspaper  national  advertising 
rates  becomAg  so  Agh  A  comparison 
wiA  Aose  competAg,  notably  Ae 
radio,  as  to  make  newspapers  pro- 
Wbitively  high  as  a  basic  national 
advertising  medium?” 

Mr.  Biggers  stated;  “That  is  one 
of  Ae  sacred  cows  A  Ae  newspaper 
business  that  we  don’t  want  to  ex¬ 
plore  because  we  might  find  Ae  cor¬ 
rect  answer.  We  are  beAg  attack^ 
by  advertisers  and  competAg  media 
along  Aose  Unes.  A  lot  of  Aem  are 
presentAg  claims  that  would  make  us 


believe  sometimes  Aat  Aere  might  be 
someAing  to  it,  but  we  ourselves  A 
our  own  busAess  have  not  become 
sufficiently  Aterested  or  aroused  yet 
to  really  find  out  Ae  truA  on  it” 

Mr.  Biggers  was  asked:  “Why  is  it 
Aat  a  number  of  publishers  do  not 
like  Ae  contAuAg  study  of  news¬ 
paper  readership?”  He  replied: 

“Well,  I  think  it  has  disrupted  our 
meAod  of  Ainking  too  much.  Too 
many  publishers  A  Aeir  advertisAg 
departments  have  been  sellmg  Ae 
local  advertisers  for  years  Ae  idea 
Aat  100%  of  Ae  subscribers  read 
each  individual  ad  A  Ae  newspapers, 
and  it  has  disturbed  our  thmking 
about  Ae  reader  interest  in  Ae  vari¬ 
ous  features  and  articles  in  our  news¬ 
papers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results 
of  the  readership  study  does  not  con¬ 
form  wiA  our  own  ideas,  so  we  don’t 
like  it.” 

Colonel  Herron  asked;  “Of  what 
value  to  a  news|>aper  is  a  national 
representative?  ” 

Mr.  Biggers;  “I  AAk  A  all  serious¬ 
ness  Ae  representatives  are  goAg  to 
have  a  far  greater  part  in  selling 
national  advertisAg  Aan  Aey  have 
in  Ae  last  few  years.  They  have  got 
to  readjust  Aeir  sights.  I  recall  A 
Ae  Associated  Press  Meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day,  there  was  a  statement  made  that 
is  certainly  applicable  to  Ais  in  a 
way,  that  87%  of  Ae  Associated  Press 
membership  are  now  held  exclu¬ 
sively  in  monopoly  fields.  That  leaves 
only  13%  of  Ae  membership  left  A 
competitive  fields.  So  Ae  representa¬ 
tives  are  going  to  have  to  regear  Aeir 
sellmg  methods  on  Ae  creation  of 
business  instead  of  competitive  sell- 
Ag.” 

Colonel  Herron;  “How  far  ahead 
of  publication  is  Macy’s  advertisAg 
prepared?  That  probably  refers  to 
how  far  ahead  of  date  of  publication 
do  you  put  your  copy  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office.” 

Mr.  Howard:  “NAe  days.” 

Colonel  Herron:  “What  are  agencies 
doAg  to  help  combat  Ae  efforts  of 
manufacturers  to  place  newspaper 
advertising  at  local  rates?” 

Mr.  Wilson:  “I  think  Aat  agencies 
A  general  are  attemptmg  to  encour¬ 
age  publishers  to  standardize  Aeir 
rates  and  enforce  Ae  national  rate 
wherever  possible.  Perhaps  Ae  one 
who  made  the  inquiry  may  have  had 
some  Aterest  A  Ae  advertising  wAch 
we  have  attempted  to  place  A  Ae 
last  year  at  local  rates,  and  I  would 
like  to  answer  Aat  right  now.  A 
Ae  case  of  Ae  Ford  Motor  Company, 
we  have  not  placed  any  advertising 
at  local  rates  for  Ae  Ford  Motor 
Company.  We  have  taken  over  Ae 
so-called  local  dealer  advertisAg  A 
Ae  last  two  years. 

“Ford  origAated  dealer  advertising; 
prior  to  Aat,  Aey  ran  a  national 
campaign  and  a  branch  campaign 
wAch  was  run  A  Ae  Aterests  of  Ae 
local  dealers,  but  the  money  came 
out  of  Ae  Ford  Motor  Company  one 
way  or  Ae  oAer,  and  A  Ae  case  of 
local  dealer  campaigns,  all  of  Ae 
money  came  out  of  local  dealers. 
Some  of  Ae  dealers  had  been  pAcing 
advertisAg  at  local  rates  and  Aey 
coAdn’t  understand  why  A  view  of 
Ae  fact  Aey  had  pAced  AeA  adver- 
tAing  throu^  an  agency  A  a  com¬ 
mittee  Aat  Aey  could  not  have  local 
rates,  as  Aey  had  A  Ae  past. 

“That  money  A  collected  and  A 
entirely  separate,  banked  A  separate 
bank  account,  has  noAAg  whatsoever 
to  do  wiA  Ae  Ford  Motor  Company. 
A  fact.  Ford  Motor  Company  will  not 
even  accept  A  slidAg  scale  papers 
Ae  combined  rate  which  A  A  effect 
for  Ford,  branches,  LAcoA,  Menmry, 
whatever  it  may  be,  along  wiA  Ae 
Ford  dealer  advertAing.  In  fact,  we 


are  issuAg  some  8,000  separate  con- 
tracA  to  cover  local  dealers.  I  feel 
that  local  publishers,  havAg  mam- 
taAed  automobile  rates  as  applied  to 
boA  Ae  dealer  and  Ae  manufacturer, 
wouldn’t  have  any  trouble.” 

At  the  morning  session  a  resolution 
was  offered  endorsing  Ae  creation  of 
a  memorAl  to  Ae  Bill  of  RighA  at 
St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Eastchester,  N.  Y., 
and  commending  Ae  project  as 
worAy  of  Ae  moral  and  financial 
support  of  ite  membership.  The  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  adopted  at  Ae 
Thursday  morning  meetAg  along  with 
a  grant  of  $500,  follows; 

"WHEREAS.  The  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  are  a  priceless  heritage  of 
.American  civilization  and  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  that  civilization,  and 

"WHERE.AS.  The  freedom  of  speech — the 
freedom  of  the  press— the  right  of  equal 
suffrage — and  the  equal  administration  of 
justice  were  all  established  on  the  American 
continent  as  the  result  of  Incidents  which 
occurred  on  the  Village  Green  of  historic 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  at  Eastchester,  N.  Y„ 
where  John  Peter  Zenger  in  1733  defied  the 
authority  of  the  Colonial  government,  dared 
to  print  forbidden  news  and  was  sustained 
by  the  Royal  Court  in  his  defiance,  and 

“WHEREAS.  The  pastor  and  the  vestry 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church  have  sought  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  organized  press  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  national  shrine  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
with  the  ancient  church  as  its  center,  there¬ 
fore  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  declares  itself 
as  endorsing  the  creation  of  such  a  memorial 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  the  grounds  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church  and  commends  the  project 
as  worthy  of  the  moral  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  its  membership.” 

John  Person,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sun,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  PublAhers  Associa¬ 
tion,  presented  the  ANPA  wiA  a  steel 
plaque  upon  which  A  engraved  Ae 
first  amendment  to  Ae  Constitution. 
The  plaque,  a  replica  of  one  made  by 
the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  and  placed 
on  Ae  ouAide  of  iA  building,  was 
given  by  Ae  PNPA.  ' 

The  report  on  Ae  Schools  of  Jour- 


nalAm  was  delivered  by  Jerome  D, 
Bamum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  ANPA  representative  on  Ae 
National  Council  on  Professional  Edu. 
cation  for  Journalism,  He  announced 
Ae  establAhment  by  Ae  ANPA  of  a 
competition  wiA  a  cash  prAe  of  $1,000 
and  a  gold  medal  open  to  graduate 
or  undergraduate  studenA  in  a  school 
or  college  of  journalism  for  Ae  best 
monograph  of  5,900  words  on  Ae  sub- 
ject,  “The  Achievement  of  Ae  Daily 
Newspaper  in  Public  Service.” 

The  competition  A  to  be  known  as 
Ae  “ANPA  Award  for  Ae  Advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  in  Its 
Public  Service”  and  will  be  an  annual 
prize  to  be  awarded  at  Ae  conventions 
wiA  Ae  winner  brought  to  Ae  New 
York  meetings  to  deliver  hA  or  her 
monograph. 

AnoAer  cash  prAe  of  $500  A  to  be 
awarded  in  a  competition  to  the  artist 
or  cartoonAt  submitting  Ae  winning 
design  for  Ae  medal. 

Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Senti. 
nel,  was  named  chairman  of  Ae  nom¬ 
inating  committee  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Members  were  John  D.  Ewing. 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  and  Frank 
S.  Baker,  Tacoma  Ledger  and  Newt 
Tribune. 

The  following  committee  reports 
were  given  Thursday  morning:  News¬ 
print  Report;  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  Committee  on  Wage  and  Hour 
Law;  and  the  Federal  Laws  Commit¬ 
tee. 

■ 

NEW  FARM  EDITOR 

William  Costello,  formerly  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  farm  editor  for  radio  sAtion 
WBBM,  Chicago,  conducting  a  Farm 
Service  Hour,  Monday  Arough  Satur¬ 
day. 


Smart  editors  know 
smart  readers  like  it 

40  newspapers  began  using  Seience  Service 
news  and  features  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
We  can’t  list  them  all  but  here  are  a  few: 

San  Jose  News  .  .  .  Santa  Monica  Outlook  .  .  .  Daytona 
Beach  News- Journal  .  .  .  Atlanta  Constitution  .  .  . 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer  .  .  .  Fort  Wayne  News- 
Sentinel  .  .  .  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  .  .  . 
Detroit  News  ...  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  .  .  Camden 
Courier-Post  .  .  .  Jersey  City  Journal  .  .  .  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  .  .  .  Dayton  News  .  .  .  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  .  .  .  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  .  .  Philadelphia 
Record  . . .  Chattanooga  Times  . . .  Nashville  Banner  . . . 
Newport  News  Press  .  .  .  Bellingham  Herald  .  .  .  Eau 
Claire  Leader  and  Telegram  .  .  .  Janesville  Gazette  .  .  . 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal  .  .  .  Vancouver  Sun. 

The  secret  scientific  formula  for  this  popularity 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  or  wiring  to 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

The  worUTs  only  science  news  syndicate 
Watson  Da'vis,  Director  Washington,  D.  C. 
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and  tell  them  to  abolish  them.” 

Radio  Group  The  basic  question,  Mr.  Ethridge  ex-  , 

1  conn  nnn  plained,  is  whether  a  combination  of  | 

SGOKS  9ZUU/UUU  r  Una  ownership  of  the  medium  of  expres- 

continued  from  page  24  sion  is  detrimental  to  the  public  inter-  | 

« — -  -  est.  If  a  publisher  has  as  little  as  a  | 

It  was  emphasized  that  not  only  1%  interest  in  a  radio  station,  or  vice 
present  owners  of  newspaper  stations  versa,  he  has  the  same  interest  in  the  | 
but  those  who  contemplate  future  issue  as  any  one  else  in  owning  larger  I 
ownership  of  stations,  either  standard  shares.  ! 

or  FM,  may  be  represented  in  the  The  question  agitating  Washington. 
Newspaper  Radio  Committee.  he  explained,  is  allowing  a  full  voice 

To  Assomblo  Cos*  Historios  to  opposing  views  in  either  medium. 

The  committee  within  a  few  weeks  ^r.  Ethridge  cautioned  against  the 
wiU  distribute  questionnaires  for  case  Practice  of  some  newspa^rs  to  reix^e 
histories  of  stations,  telling  what  they  prmt  the  pro^ams  of  a  local  sta- 
have  done  for  listening  audiences  tion  when  it  is  viewed  as  a  competitor 
which  would  not  have  been  done  advertising. 

otherwise,  and  financial  information  “Publishers  who  use  their  newspa- 
which  will  be  held  in  confidence.  P«r  to  exploit  their  own  stations  to 
Contributions  of  at  least  $100  each  the  denial  .of  others  also  will  have  to 
made  by  members  when  the  newspa-  explain,”  Mr.  Ethridge  said.  “If  there 
pers  owning  stations  met  in  New  is  a  competing  radio  station  in  your 
York  several  weeks  ago  will  be  ap-  town,  you  owe  it  to  the  public  interest 
plied  to  the  stations’  assessments  un-  to  carry  the  programs  of  competitors. 


Use  the  bait  they'll  bite  onl  Simple,  isn't  it?  Catch  news¬ 
paper  readers,  too,  by  offering  them  what  they  like.  But 
don't  confuse  the  fisherman's  appetite  with  that  of  the  fish. 
“Consumer  surveys"  show  exactly  what  today's  readers  are 
biting  onl 

(Number  of  adult  readers  out 
of  every  200  men  and  women 
surveyed,  who  admitted  read¬ 
ing  the  column) 

Winchell  .  86 

Dr.  Crane  .  77** 

Mrs.  Roosevelt .  55 

Dr.  Brady .  49 

Frederic  Haskin  .  48 

Ernie  Pyle .  45 

Hugh  Johnson .  44 

Boake  Carter  .  43 

Pearson  &  Allen .  43 

E.  W.  Wagner  (Astrology) .  39 

Pegler  .  37 

Angelo  Patri  .  34 

ClapF»er  .  27 

Mildred  Elder  (Baby)  .  26 

**Dr.  Crone  rated  FIRST  of  all  these  columns  among  the 
women  readers,  as  per  the  Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL  survey. 

DIVERSIFY  YOUR  BAIT 

run 

Crane's  famous  “CASE  REC- 
ORDS,"  or  “WORRY  CUNIC" 
as  many  editors  prefer  to 
head  the  column,  covers 

2  love  problems 
1  parent-child  case 
1  job  or  money  case 
1  personality  case 
1  mental  health  case 


TRUE  THEN 
TRUE  NOW 


By  using  this  famous  “5-in-l" 
formula,  he  catches  more 
readers  than  can  be  caught 
by  "politics"  alone,  or  by 
“fashions"  alone,  or  by  “chil¬ 
dren"  alone.  That  logic  is 
self-evident. 


A  Circulation  Bonanza 

At  no  cost  to  the  newspaper, 
moreover,  he  gets  into  the 
homes  with  constructive 
counsel.  Note  the  first  2  year 
input  of  letters  to  Dr.  Crane 
from  newspapers  of  varying 
size  and  location.  Imagine 
the  free  promotion  he  does 
for  his  subscriber  newspa¬ 
pers  in  these  thousands  of 
families. 

iHt  yrtir  3nd 

Milwaukee  JOURNAL.  8.067  14.828 

Akron  B-J .  2.633  3.167 

St.  Louis  P-D .  4.132  4.684 

Peoria  J-T  .  879  1.075 

Pittsbursrh  PRE93  .  . .  2.484  6.678 

Sioux  City  TRIBUNE.  1,408  2,484 

Green  Bay  P-6 .  513  636 

Knoxville  N-S  .  1.800  1.816 

Columbus  CITIZEN  .  .  2,674  3.680 

Evansville  PRESS  .  . .  946  1.000 


i  #  When  Certilieds  were 
4  ^  introduced,  in  1924,  we 

Ug_Dav  csawaiwW  ^  Were  soon  able  to  demon- 
>5  strate  to  the  satisfaction  of 

—  - J  publishers  and  stereotypers 

that  they  were  the  best  mats 
on  the  market  for  their 
-w  stereotype  foundries.  .  .  . 

Since  then,  new  brands  of 
mats  have  been  introduced  and  all  mats  have  been 
improved.  .  .  .  Whether  Certifieds  are  still  the  best, 
we  leave  to  your  judgment  to  decide.  .  .  .  But  we 
repeat  what  we  said  17  years  ago,  that  Certifieds  help 
publishers  conserve  their  most  precious  asset,  the 
eyesight  of  their  readers. 

There  must  be  good  reasons  why  there  are  more 
Certifieds  used  by  daily  newspapers  for  their  own 
stereotyping  purposes  than  any  other  brand  .  .  .  and 
why  there  are  more  Certified  Syndicate  mats  used 
than  all  other  makes  of  syndicate  mats  combined.  .  .  . 
To  compare  is  to  know. 


Dr.  Crane  rates  topnotch  in 
sheer  reader  interest  as  a 
newspaper  feature,  but  is 
also  an  ace  mail  pulling  col¬ 
umn  in  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast, 
mem- 


including  prominent 
bers  of  the 

GANNETT  CHAIN 
HEARST  CHAIN 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD  CHAIN 
E.  P.  ADLER  CHAIN 


"MASS"  PLUS  "CLASS" 

Dr.  Crane's  CASE  RECORDS 
combine  “class"  appeal  -with 
“moss"  appeal.  They  tie  in 
with  the  schools  and  church¬ 
es,  too,  so  bait  up  now  with 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  Inc 


520  North  Michigan  Avonuo 


Chicago,  III. 
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Bureau  Cites 
Ad  Increases 

continued  from  page  21 


"We  at  the  Times  Herald  make  very  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  Bureau  of  Advertising  mate¬ 
rial. 

"Here  are  a  few  examples  of  how  we 
use  the  Bureau  material; 

"The  ‘Advertising  Facts’  folders  have  been 
used  in  both  national  and  local  advertising- 
departments.  The  local  Sears  store  was  so 
impressed  with  the  folder  devoted  to  the 
Sears  organization  that,  coupled  with  the 
account  man's  sales  eSorts,  it  increased  its 
linage  15%  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

“The  folder  called  ‘News’  was  sent  to  all 
the  local  advertising  accounts  in  our  city, 
with  the  result  that  many  merchants  dis¬ 
cussed  the  information  with  their  account 
men. 

“Our  National  Advertising  Manager  lined 
up  the  Buick  account  in  Port  Huron  lor  a 
full  schedule  with  the  aid  of  the  Bureau 
promotion  piece  appearing  a  short  time  ago 
on  the  Buick  account. 

"Our  Dodge  dealer  preferred  radio  to  news¬ 
papers,  and  nothing  could  convince  him  that 
newspapers  are  being  read  more  than  ever 
before.  Along  came  the  Bureau  piece  on 
increased  circulation,  and  he,  too,  is  in  for 
a  full  schedule. 

"We  use  the  Bureau  newspaper  ads. 
They’re  good,  and  they  are  read  in  our 
City,  as  we  find  from  the  comments. 

“The  brochure  entitled  ‘The  Mystery  of 
the  Missing  Movie  Fan’  greatly  impressed  the 
manager  of  a  chain  of  three  theatres  here 
in  our  city.  I  do  believe  that  it  had  some 
bearing  on  his  attitude  toward  newspaper 
advertising." 

Many  other  newspapers  have  reported 
similar  experiences. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  ISSUES 

During  the  past  1‘.2  months  .  .  .  since  last 
year’s  convention  of  the  ANPA  .  .  .  the 
Bureau  has  issued  the  following  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  material: 

I.  "THE  NEWSPAPER  AS  AN  ADVER¬ 
TISING  MEDIUM”  ...  a  handbook  con¬ 
sisting  of  170  pages.  This  was  designed  as 
a  data  book  for  those  who  sell  newspaper 
advertising;  a  reference  book  for  those  who 
buy  advertising;  and  a  text  book  for  the 
student  of  advertising  and  for  the  layman, 
too.  There  has  been  an  unusually  large 
demand  for  extra  copies  from  advertisers 
and  from  newspapers,  and  from  colleges, 
universities  and  high  schools  throughout 
the  country.  In  hundreds  of  institutions  of 
learning  the  book  has  been  adopted  for 
classroom  purposes. 

3.  "THE  BLUE  BOOK"  (1940  edition  of 
an  annual  publication)  ...  a  case  his¬ 
tory  collection  of  the  noteworthy  national 
newspaper  advertising  campaigns  in  1939; 
to  show  what  newspaper  advertising  can 
accomplish  by  showing  what  it  has  ac¬ 
complished  for  individual  advertisers.  The 
1941  edition  will  be  mailed  to  members 
soon. 

3.  "EXPENDITURES  OF  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS  IN  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGA¬ 
ZINES,  FARM  JOURNALS,  AND  CHAIN 
RADIO"  (1940  edition  of  an  annual  publi¬ 
cation)  ...  a  compilation  of  the  dollars 
spent  (not  linage  used)  in  each  of  the  four 
media  by  all  national  advertisers  whose 
expenditures  in  any  one  medium  totaled  $25,- 
000  or  more.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
such  a  reference  book  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

4.  “NA'nONAL  ADVERTISING  EX¬ 
PENDITURES  BY  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(1940  edition  of  an  annual  publication) 

a  study  showing  the  expenditures 
of  national  advertisers  by  classifications  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  farm  journals  and 
chain  radio.  This,  too.  is  the  first  time  such 
a  stu^  has  been  made  available  to  the 
advertising  world  at  large. 

6.  "MEMOS  FOR  MEMBERS”  (launched 
in  November,  1939,  and  issued  monthly 
thereafter)  ...  a  monthly  bulletin  and 
"house-organ"  distributed  to  member  news¬ 
papers.  keeping  them  in  touch  with  Bureau 
activities  and  with  current  developments  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

6.  "ADVERTISING  FACTS”  ...  12 
new  folders  in  a  continuous  series  of 
monthly  mailing  pieces  devoted  mainly  to 
successful  national  campaigns  currently  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers.  Forty  "Ad  Facts” 
folders  have  been  issued  to  date. 

7.  A  SERIES  OF  PROMOTION  ADS 
.  .  .  released  to  our  members  for  use  in 
their  own  columns.  Seven  ads  have  been 
issued  to  date  and  the  eighth  is  in  prepa¬ 
ration.  More  than  81%  of  the  Bureau’s 
members  have  asked  for  mats  of  one  or 
more  of  the  ads. 

8.  A  series  of  folders  to  MERCHANDISE 
the  promotion  ads,  and  planned  primarily 
for  distribution  among  advertisers  and 
agencies  and  mailed  also  to  Bureau  members. 

9.  A  series  of  folders  iminting  out  the 
UPTREND  IN  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  .  .  . 
four  such  folders  have  been  issued  under 
the  heading  of  “A  Pretty  Picture”  .  .  . 
one  for  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  1940. 

10.  THE  TRADE  PAPER  CAMPAIGN 

.  .  .  consisting  of  a  double  spread  once 

a  month  in  Printer’s  Ink  Weekly,  and  a 
full  page  once  a  month  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  campaign  is  based  on  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  successful  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space  by  prominent  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  campaign  began  in  January 
1941,  and  four  ads  have  appeared  to  date. 

II.  A  series  of  folders  MERCHANDIS¬ 
ING  the  trade  paper  ads  .  .  .  many  news¬ 
papers  have  ordered  extra  quantities  of  these 
folders  for  mailing  to  loc^  dealers,  whole¬ 
salers,  district  managers,  etc. 


12.  "FOR  1941  MORE  EFFICIENT  AD¬ 
VERTISING”  ...  a  folder  which  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  that  the  fiexibility  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  more  important  now 
than  ever  before  .  .  .  because  more  than  ever 
before  national  advertisers  must  now  se¬ 
lect  their  markets  in  terms  of  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  various  markets. 

13.  “HOW  TO  CHOOSE  AN  ADVERTTS- 
ING  MEDIUM”  ...  a  four-page  folder 
summarizing  the  advantages  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  advertising  medium. 

14.  “AN  INCREASE  OP  OVER  1,400.- 
000  A  DAY”  ...  a  four-page  folder  show¬ 
ing  the  trend  in  weekday  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  over  the  past  20  years  .  .  .  and  em¬ 
phasizing  the  large  gains  during  1940. 

15.  "THE  CONTINUING  STUDY  OF 
NEWSPAPER  READING”  .  .  .  continues  to 
be  the  Bureau’s  major  research  project.  This 
is  discussed  in  detail  in  another  section  of 
this  report.  To  increase  the  Study’s  useful¬ 
ness  to  Bureau  members,  the  following  sup¬ 
plementary  material  has  been  issued: 

16.  "HOW  CAN  WE  USE  IT?”  ...  a 
series  of  four-page  folders  interpreting  the 
findings  of  "The  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading,”  and  pointing  out  the  prac¬ 
tical  uses  that  can  be  made  of  it.  Six 
of  these  folders  have  been  issued. 

17.  "THE  EFFECT  OP  WAR  NEWS  ON 
NEWSP.\PER  READING”  ...  an  analysis 
based  on  "The  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Beading,”  which  shows  that  "big 
news”  headlines  and  stories  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  attention  paid  to  the 
advertisements  appearing  in  newspapers. 

18.  "THE  ADVERTISER  MAKES  HIS 
OWN  RATE”  ...  a  reprint  of  a  speech 
made  by  Wilder  Breckenridge.  sales  manager, 
before  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  at  Chicago,  on  October  14,  1940. 
The  speech  refers  to  the  application  of  The 
Continuing  Study  to  newspaper  selling  in  the 
local  field. 

19.  “THE  A.B.C.  OP  THE  CONTINUING 
STUDY  OP  NEWSPAPER  READING”  .  .  . 
a  Primer  to  simplify  and  interpret  the  find¬ 
ings  of  The  Continuing  Study,  particularly 
in  relation  to  its  use  among  retail  adver¬ 
tisers. 

20.  “ATTENTION”  ...  a  two  -  volume 
book  (one  volume  on  retail,  the  other  on 
national  advertising)  reproducing  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  ten  best-read  ads  in  each  classi¬ 
fication  of  retail  and  national  advertising. 

21.  “A  GUIDE  TO  BETTER  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING”  ...  a  complete  analysis 
of  all  the  dep,artment  store  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  first  30  newspapers  examined 
in  The  Continuing  Study.  'The  book  repro¬ 
duces  all  of  the  department  store  ads,  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  good  ones  are  good  and  why 
the  bad  ones  arc  bad.  It  is  intended  as  a 
"work-book”  for  the  retail  staffs  of  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

22.  "WHAT  DO  THE  CUSTOMERS 
THINK  OF  IT?”  .  .  .  reprinting  excerpts 
from  statements  made  by  members  of  the 
American  Association  Advertising  Agencies 
and  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
telling  how  they  have  been  making  use 
of  The  Continuing  Study. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  jobs  big  enough 
to  warrant  being  named  above,  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  called  upon  continually  for 
an  enormous  amount  of  special  research, 
special  tabulations  and  reports  .  .  .  for  the 
Bureau’s  sales  staff,  for  advertisers  and 
agencies,  and  for  member  newspapers.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  list  each  of  these  items, 
it  is  obvious  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
add  up  to  a  major  part  of  the  department’s 
operation. 

Every  salesman  on  every  newspaper  is 
selling  not  only  his  own  paper,  but  also 
newspaper  advertising.  Every  salesman 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  the  question, 
"Why  Newspapers?”,  as  well  as  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Why  Your  Paper?”. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bureau’s  promotion 
and  research  department  is  to  help  news¬ 
paper  salesmen — the  Bureau’s  staff  and  its 
members’  staffs — answer  the  first  of  the  two 
questions.  It  realizes  that  the  salesman  can 
do  a  better  job  for  his  own  paper  if  he 
is  also  able  to  do  a  good  job  for  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  advertising  m^um. 

While  the  promotion  and  research  depart¬ 
ment  is  pleased  with  the  acceptance  and  use 
of  its  material,  it  realizes  that  there  is  still 
a  lot  to  be  done  .  .  .  and  it  plans  to  do  it. 
“THE  CONTIXUIXO  STUDY  OF  XEWS- 
r.APER  RE.ADIXG” 

The  Continuing  Study  is  not  only  the  most 
important  sales  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bureau’s  sales  staff,  but  it  is  also  proving 
a  most  productive  tool  in  the  hands  of 
many  Bureau  members. 

Further,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  out¬ 
standing  research  project  in  the  advertising 
world  today.  There  are  few  advertising 
agencies  or  national  advertisers  who  don’t 
know  about  the  Study.  On  all  sides  there 
are  discussions,  and  articles  and  speeches 
about  the  Study.  In  the  short  period  of  18 
months  since  the  Study  was  inaugurated,  it 
has  received  three  important  awards. 

In  February,  1940,  the  Annual  Advertis¬ 
ing  Awards  gave  the  Study  a  medal  which 
designated  it  as  the  “outstanding  indei>end- 
ent  research  project  of  1939.” 

In  April,  1940,  the  Editor  &  Phtblisher 
Promotion  Awards  gave  the  Study  a  special 
certificate  designating  it  as  "the  outstanding 
effort  of  the  year  in  newspaper  research.” 

In  February,  1941,  the  Annual  Advertis¬ 
ing  Awards  medal  citation  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  was  based  chiefiy  on  The  Continuing 
Study. 

The  Study  was  launched  primarily  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Bureau’s  sales  staff  with  badly  need¬ 
ed  ammunition  to  use  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies.  This  pur- 
I)ose  the  Study  has  accomplished  and  is 
accomplishing  eveiy  day.  Also,  there  is  a 
grc.it  deal  of  evidence  that  newspapers  of 


all  sizes  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  benefited  by  the  Study. 

Agencies  and  manufacturers  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  Study  because  of  the  valuable  and 
heretofore  unknown  facts  it  has  revealed 
about  newspapers. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  ENDORSE  IT 

Convincing  proof  of  this  usefulness  is 
found  in  the  letters  written  recently  by 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  members  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  to  Mr. 
John  Benson  and  Mr.  Paul  West,  presidents, 
respectively,  of  these  two  important  organiz¬ 
ations.  The  emphatic  and  enthusiastic  en¬ 
dorsement  given  to  this  project  by  these 
customers,  and  the  many  instances  they 
quote  of  the  use  to  which  they  have  put 
the  Study,  is  a  striking  testimonial  to  the 
importance  of  the  Study  to  newspapers. 

The  findings  of  the  Study  have  not  only 
dispelled  many  of  the  fallacious  and  harmful 
ideas  which  were  once  held  about  the  way  in 
which  newspapers  were  read,  the  value  of 
position,  etc.,  but,  more  important,  the  Study 
is  serving  its  primary  purpose  in  developing 
information  about  what  kinds  of  newspaper 
advertising  are  most  successful  in  attracting 
readers.  This  knowledge  is  being  reflected 
in  many  new  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  and  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
all  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  It 
would  be  unusual  to  pick  up  a  newspaper 
today  and  not  recognize  improved  ailvertising 
techniques  which  are  directly  traceable  to 
“The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing.” 

.\8  A  RETAIL  SALES  TOOL 

An  interesting  and  worthwhile  by-product 
of  "The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading”  is  the  interest  which  major  retail 
advertisers  have  shown  in  the  finding,  and 
their  desire  to  adapt  them  to  their  own 
advertising  problems.  This  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  department  store  field. 

On  January  15,  1941,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
the  Bureau  gave  a  luncheon  and  presentation 
of  “The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading”  to  800  store  owners,  merchandise 
managers  and  advertising  managers  of  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Mayfield, 
president  of  the  NRDGA,  presided,  and  to 
quote  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  “The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (Bureau 
of  Advertising)  stole  the  show  from  the 
National  Retail  I'ly  Goods  Association  con¬ 
vention.” 

To  many  newspapers  that  have  utilized  it 
among  local  advertisers,  the  Study  has  had 
real  dollar-and-cents  value.  And  retailers 
everywhere  who  have  been  shown  the  Study 
by  local  newspapers  have  applied  it  to  their 
advertising  operations.  ^ 

To  enable  more  newspapers  to  use  the 
Study  profitably  among  retail  advertisers  the 
Bureau  has  prepared  a  number  of  special 
analyses  interpreting  and  simplifying  the 
findings  of  the  Study.  These  include  the 
Primer  ("The  A.B.C.  of  The  Continuing 
Study”):  the  two-volume  book.  "Attention”; 
“A  Guide  to  Better  Retail  Advertising”  and 
"What  Do  The  Customers  Think  Of  It?”. 
All  of  these  are  mentioned  in  greater  detail 
in  another  part  of  this  report. 

We  feel  that  as  the  valuable  data  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  Study  increases,  this 
project  will  become  even  more  useful  to 
newspapers  and  to  advertisers.  That  is  not 
only  our  own  belief,  but  the  dominant  reac¬ 
tion  of  our  customers. 

WORK  OF  THE  FIELD  SECRETARY 

John  W.  Bamdollar,  field  secretary  for 
the  Bureau,  continues  to  devote  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  matters  concerning  membership. 
He  is  maintaining  contact  with  publishers 
and  publishers’  representatives  on  mutual  in¬ 
terests  and  has  taken  over  much  of  the 
work  of  speaking  before  newspaper  meetings 
and  retail  advertising  groups. 

Mr.  Barndollar’s  work  with  non-member 
papers  has  resulted  in  a  steady  increase  in 
new  memberships.  Twenty-seven  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  brought  in  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  March  1.  1940. 

His  experiences  in  the  field  continue  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  desirability  of  keeping  members 
and  prospective  members  informed  as  to  the 
Bureau’s  activities.  Lack  of  understanding 
of  our  operations  and  objectives  constitutes 
a  problem  that  must  be  met  most  often  in 
work  on  prospective  members.  Frequently 
members  need  information  of  many  kinds 
about  Bureau  operations,  which  the  field  sec¬ 
retary  is  able  to  supply. 

Mr.  Barndollar  finds  that  many  Bureau 
papers  are  seizing  every  opportunity  to  put 
Bureau  sales  promotion  material  to  work  in 
their  local  fields  and  are  being  rewarded  for 
their  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  some  mem¬ 
bers  seem  content  to  make  relatively  'little 
use  of  these  sales  helps.  He  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  every  case  where  he  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  with  groups  and  local 
advertisers,  a  new  interest  'is  developed  in 
Bureau  material  as  a  force  for  building  local 
linage. 

Bureau  members  at  April  1.  1941,  stood  at 
60S.  Of  the  ANPA  membership  of  460. 
349  are  members  of  the  Bureau.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  are  not  members.  Your 
Committee  submits  that  these  papers  may 
very  logically  join  in  the  Bureau’s  activities. 
Their  support  is  needed  to  broaden  a  vital 
and  successful  work  for  newspapers,  while 
Bureau  promotion  material,  both  current 
and  planned,  is  now  a  real  asset  of  mem¬ 
bership  which  will  largely  offset  the  dues 
these  papers  would  pay. 

We  urge  the  ANP.4  members,  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau,  thoroughly  investigate 
.and  consider  the  practical  advantages  of  a 
Bureau  membership.  They  will  be  very  wel¬ 
come  at  any  time  in  either  the  New  York, 
Chicago  or  West  Coast  offices  of  the  Bureau, 
and  the  Field  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Bureau’s  story  in  detail  at  any  office. 


DE.\LER  EDUCATION  TOO  LONG  Vs 
LECTED  ‘  • 


The  constant  appearance  of  surveys 
show  dealer  preference  for  mediums 
than  newspapers,  when  it  comes  to 
facturers’  advertising,  is  primarily  (jgg 
your  Committee’s  judgment,  to  the  faiin^ 
of  newspapers  to  promote  their  medin* 
among  merchants,  distributors  and  bra^the 
managers  in  their  own  cities.  In 

One  of  the  main  objectives  in  the  pronji^^ 
tion  of  magazines  and  radio  is  the  i^don 
dealer  who  is  ever  being  persuad^  bj 
gressive  representatives  of  these  medinnu 
use  his  influence  with  manufacturers  Tl 
the  question  arises  as  to  how  national  ^ 


priations  shall  be  spent.  Many  retailers  hid 
been  pledged  to  cooperate  with  magazines  |J  ind 
newspaper  campaigns,  and  evidence  of  i3i)u> 
pledges  is  used  by  these  mediums  in  pro?  ,  . 
tion  among  advertisers.  of  ' 

The  paradoxical  part  of  this  situation  ,  lege 
that  dealers  voting  for  other  medinmi  J  ® 
carry  manufacturers’  copy  are  often  that 
selves  successful  and  enthusiastic  newmi,  spot 
advertisers  lor  their  own  establishments'^  ^ 

The  Bureau  has  long  urged  its  meohe  . 
ship  to  use  in  this  connection  dealer  nU  pati 
weapons  like  “The  Keys  to  EverytosTl  ^  e 
"The  Blue  Book,”  “It  Sells,”  and  the  t»  “tn 
ous  collections  of  success  stories  reveala)  , 
“Advertising  Facts.”  A  portiion  of  our  met.  ivia 
bership  is  employing  this  material  and  on! 
terial  of  its  own  to  build  up  retailer  imen»-  ' 
But  it  would  seem  that  a  very  large  le.  doni 
centage,  if  not  a  majority,  of  memb^  ir, 
neglecting  this  work. 

Inasmuch  as  manufacturers  and  distrik 
tors  are  keenly  awake  to  dealer  preferesoei  the 
and  are  anxious  to  use  the  medium  whiq 
insures  the  most  dealer  cooperation,  we  M  ' 
that  this  is  a  situation  which  newspai 
must  correct.  Certainly  the  Bureau’s  i, 
in  the  national  field  can  never  be  as  eh. 
tive  in  the  face  of  dealer  indifference 
newspapers  as  it  could  be  if  dealer  eentim 
were  properly  organized. 

In  most  newspaper  advertising  offices  in 
problems  are  usu^ly  everybody’s  businei 
hence  nobody’s  business.  We  suggest 


every  member  assign  someone  in  his 
tising  department  to  study  this  problec.  with 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  dealer  education  ■. 
to  push  this  plan  vigorously  and  persistentl! 

The  Bureau  will  continue  to  furnish  mec  “E 
bers  with  useful  material  for  this  mod  -f  y 
needed  effort.  “  “ 

COMMITTEE  WORK  * 

Besides  its  scheduled  meetings  in  Se*  they 

York  and  Chicago  in  April  and  Octoin  tern 
respectively,  the  Committee  in  Charge  igic  r? 
held  a  speeial  three-day  session  at  Hr  t  be 
Springs,  Va.,  in  September.  The  latir  You 
meeting  afforded  time  for  an  intimate  eua.^  >  .< 
nation  of  the  Bureau's  work  and  for  malm;  “  “ 
future  plans.  Individual  members  of  t^  old, 
Committee  were  in  frequent  touch  with  th 
Bureau’s  offices,  the  Chairman  ni.aintaiiuii  . 
almost  daily  contact  with  the  Director  c  Intel 

Bureau  affairs.  4 

The  Advisory  Committee,  under  the  diw 
tion  of  C.  E.  Phillips,  advertising  manaie  tOe 
of  the  Rockford  Morning  Star  &  Regutr  “I 
Republic,  chairman,  and  Col.  Leroy  W.  Hr  • 
ron,  advertising  director  of  the  Washingw 
Star,  vice-chairman,  and  the  Expansion  Cot  ing 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  A.  ( 
Ruthman,  of  the  Newspaper  Representitin 
Association  of  Chicago,  held  a  number  <  yet  I 
meetings  with  the  Bureau’s  staff,  giv^  tk 
benefit  of  their  advice  and  suggesUost :  . 
shaping  sales  and  promotion  projects.  mte 
A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Don  I 
Patterson,  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newii*  » 
ers:  R.  H.  McKinney,  of  J.  P.  McKinne;  i  “ 
Son.  and  Harry  C.  Griffith,  of  Bryant.  Grill;  tivei 
&  Brunson,  operating  jointly  lor  these  t» 
committees,  have  been  in  monthly  touch  w.  , 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  on  the  develts  obje 
ment  of  the  program.  pjg 


Mr.  Ruthman  was  succeeded  on  the  t  ‘ 
pansion  Committee  and  the  Committee  ; 
Charge  last  December  by  C.  A.  G.  Kuipe  be  | 


when  the  latter  became  president  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  Association  :  ^ 
Chicago,  while  Mr.  McKinney  has  been  ni 
ceeded  by  George  R.  Katz  on  both  eomix 
tees  since  the  latter  was  elected  president  I  Kn 
the  Newspaper  Representatives  Assodstsf 
of  New  York.  G( 

PACIFIC  COAST  DIVISION  AND  C.D.M  IJsbe 
The  Pacific  Coast  Division  and  the  R 
reau’s  New  York  and  Chicago  offices  hr  wl™*' 
been  cooperating  closely  throughout  li  dire 
year.  The  Division  is  fully  supplied  w.: 
all  Bureau  material,  which  it  is  using ; 
advantage.  It  supplies  Bureau  headqaarte  was 
with  information  concerning  national  s  p]Qy 


counts  on  the  (^oast  upon  which  its  W  c 
works  aggressively.  The  Division  conlii*  uVe 
to  be  maintained  as  an  autonomous  c. 
under  the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Bog  , 
of  which  Norman  Chandler,  general  manif 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  chairman,  for  i 

A  program  of  cooperation  between  h 
Bureau  and  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspwe 
Association  Bureau  of  Advertising  was  « 
tinned  successfully  throughout  the  year.  jf  j] 
material  is  proving  of  value  in  the  wort< 
our  Canadian  associates,  and  they  in  ••  '"v' 
are  sending  us  useful  data  on  the  Canada  the  J 
field  and  situations  of  mutual  mitt* 
Through  their  good  offices,  the  advertue 
and  agencies  in  Canada  have  become  “Ont 
ested  in  our  research  work,  notably  'pi  anp] 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading. 

For  interest  shown  and  cooperation  ptn 
in  the  past  year  by  the  officers  and  Mg  ™ 
agement  of  the  American  Newspaper  ro|j  ajj 
lishers  Association,  State  and  regional  ne^  ^ 
non,.-  r.^nresciol 


paper  associations,  publishers’  L 

tives  and  many  individuals,  the  sing  Deen 


thanks  of  your  Committee  are  offer^. 
wise,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  with  grati^ 


'  constant  interest  of  the  Dusiiiew  ^ 
Bureau  affairs  and  published  matcMwho 
EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY.  loyaj 


Wule 


(OMoe*Ow*S  WAV 

oaiv{«  cooss  TO! 


ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  WHAT  A  BETTER  METHOD  CAN  DO 


'^Knox  Ad  Bureau 
o^Dinner  Speaker 

et'j  continued  from  page  14 


the  audience,  he  said,  “represent  an 
e  ProgJ  influence  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
>>e  ^  lion,  a  power  which  staggers  the 
imagination.” 

:r»  That  power,  he  added,  “springs  from 
the  confidence  in  the  printed  word, 
ind  fro"'  ^^0  American  confidence  in 
ot  the  integrity,  leadership  and  courage 
“  of  the  American  press.  The  privi- 
uatioo  lege  and  power  which  is  entrusted  to 
carries  with  it  tremendous  re- 
ews^  gwnsibility.  Today  your  responsibil- 
ity  is  unprecedented,  for  we  and  our 
nation  are  alt  caught  in  the  current 
-'Tton  of  change.” 

veSte?'  Discussing  the  future  of  American 
our  ms;  jviation,  Mr.  Smith  declared: 

“What  sea  power  in  the  past  has 
arje  done  for  England,  air  power  in  the 
uben  c  future  can  do  for  America, 
dutribt  “fr  speaking  of  the  obligation  of 
rpferwies  the  newspapers,  please  do  not  believe 
"“us  to  be  ungrateful.  A  very  major 
vspaMpart  of  the  success  of  aviation  in  this 
been  due  to  the  encour- 
erence  *1  agement  and  support  which  has  been 
accorded  to  the  industry  by  the  press. 
Beet  |J  “With  your  leadership  and  aid,  the 
)U8iMii^  United  States  has  gained  a  position  of 
leadership  in  air  transportation,  both 
probiK.  within  this  country  and  on  the  air 

rauSiift  world, 

ish^  “Do  you  believe  that  the  members 
lis  mint  jf  your  community  are  well  informed 
on  the  potentialities  of  aviation;  that 
in  Sf;  they  want  America  to  be  a  great  in- 
I  Oci*-  temational  air  power?  You  will  find, 
1  believe,  that  some  few  are  informed, 
be  li-v  You  will  find,  also,  many  hundreds 
Br*rii4i^  of  thousands  of  Americans,  young  and 
:8  oi  i:  old,  who  are  interested  in  the  mech- 
mics  of  tlie  airplane.  They  have  the 
c-  interest,  but  there  is  need  to  interpret 

to  them  the  world  potentialities  of 
the  dL--;  ,  ,. 

:  mars."  B»e  Hiachme. 

Rhj!.  “The  newspapers  of  this  country 
L^i  .r  ■  have  done  a  magnificent  job  of  creat- 
ision  Cct  ing  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
aviation,  on  a  national  basis.  There  is 
lumber  !  yet  much  to  be  accomplished  in  trans- 
IsUom'^  lating  the  potentialities  of  aviation 
rte.  into  terms  of  international  conunerce. 
t  Don  ;  “Nothing  should  be  done,  by  any 
a  of  us,  which  would  lessen  the  effec- 
Dt,  Orifij  tiveness  of  the  program  of  national 
defense.  That  must  be  the  principal 
,e  devf  "  objective  of  the  newspapers,  the  peo- 
the  Ei  country.  But,  while  we 

"mittNl  accomplish  that  undertaking,  let  us 
i.  Kuiperjbe  planning  for  the  future.” 

George  F.  Booth 
Entertains  Employes 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  and  pub- 
d  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 

ffices  and  Gazette  and  the  only  new 

Khout  t|  director  elected  by  the  AP  at  its  an- 
"Bal  membership  meeting  this  week, 
cadqui'i  was  recently  host  to  400  of  his  em- 
h*°iu*ia  ^^0  have  worked  for  him  for 
1  conti::'  five  or  more  years. 

family  party  43  employes 
^maiC'  been  with  the  organization 

irnuD.  for  25  or  more  years  received,  in  addi- 
fio"  to  service  pins,  engraved  gold 
z  wai  «;  watches  presented  by  Mr.  Booth.  Six 
'  '  employes  had  been  with  the 

ey  to*  ts  papers  50  years  or  more.  Following 
e  tbe  presentation  of  watches,  Mr.  Booth 
''kiverti^ was  presented  with  an  album 
come  containing  the  autographs  of  all  the 
i*aSnr’  newspapers  and  its 

WTAG. 

and  ffi*'  “  accepting  the  album  Mr.  Booth 
ion^  newspaper  men  had  often 

reprf'' *  him  why  his  employes  have 
^  many  years, 

h  T^^a^coess  of  this  organization,”  he 

inem  PI  ^  “is  due  to  the  interest  you  people 
^  1  here  have  in  it,  and  your 

loyalty  to  me.” 


Seu/e<)  '7o^^?ua<^£^ 


-ii  >  V'>- 


•  Ben  Stern,  of  the  United  News  Company,  Philadelphia,  knows  what  it  takes 
to  deliver  several  editions  a  day,  in  big  city  traffic,  on  time. 

Mr.  Stern  says  this  about  the  White  Horse: 

"White  Horse  drivers  say  their  work  becomes  so  much  easier— they  save  so  much 
time.  There  is  no  stopping  and  running  to  the  rear  of  the  truck  to  get  their 
papers.  They  just  turn  around  in  their  swivel  driver’s  seat  and  count  the  papers 
off  the  platform  in  back  of  them,  then  step  right  off— almost  in  one  motion. 

"They  like  the  way  they  can  stand  up  inside— can  step  in  and  out  on  either 
side,  with  such  little  effort.  The  small  space  needed  for  parking— the  quick 
starting  and  stopping— the  easy  steering  and  handling— the  way  they  can  get 
more  work  done  and  not  be  half  so  tired  as  they  used  to  be  with  other  types 
of  trucks  at  the  end  of  the  day." 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  this  new  type  truck  saves  up  to  IV2  hours  a  day  on 
deliveries.  Why  such  papers  as  the  Cleveland  Press,  Worcester  Telegram, 
Washington  Evening  Star,  Detroit  News,  Passaic  Herald-News  and  many 

others,  in  cities  large  and  small— as  well  as  many 
news  distributors  —  are  buying  and  repeating  on 
The  White  Horse.  For  full  information  phone 
your  local  White  Branch  or  write 

4  £  iT  M  CLm  the  white  motor  company 
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Army,  Navy,  Press  Chiefs  Declare 
No  Censorship  Is  Wanted 


VIEWS  of  the  Army  and  Navy  public 

relations  bureaus  were  frankly  laid 
before  the  ASNE  at  its  Friday  lunch¬ 
eon,  immediately  following  the  address 
by  Dean  Ackerman  on  censorship 
dangers  which  appears  on  another 
page.  Lieut.  Col.  Walter  M.  Harrison, 
past  ASNE  president  and  now  on  duty 
with  the  war  department  bureau  of 
public  relations,  and  his  chief.  Major 
Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  said 
no  word  about  censorship  but  be¬ 
spoke  the  fxill  co-operation  of  the 
press  in  telling  the  nation  the  whole 
story  about  its  new  Army  of  more 
than  1,250,000  men.  Col.  Harrison 
said  that  fears  of  censorship,  with  Gen. 
Richardson  in  charge  of  Army  public 
relations,  were  “folly.” 

Regarding  itself  as  the  country’s  first 
line  of  defense  against  potential  ene¬ 
mies,  the  Navy  is  less  inclusive  in  its 
concept  of  what  should  be  printed. 
Commander  H.  R.  Thurber,  chief  of 
public  relations  for  the  Navy,  repeated 
the  cautions  of  Secretary  Knox  against 
pubHcation  of  information  that  might 
be  useful  to  enemies,  and  clarified  the 
confusion  surrounding  the  recent 
Malaya  incident.  Without  mentioning 
names,  he  declared  that  there  seemed 
to  have  been  a  “misunderstanding  of 
the  whole  problem  on  the  part  of 
others  than  the  press  of  this  country.” 
Request  has  been  emphatically  made, 
he  went  on,  that  foreign  ships  no 
longer  arrive  so  that  thousands  can 
see  them,  that  all  identifying  marks  be 
removed,  and  that  all  concerned  talk 
as  little  as  possible. 

The  Navy,  he  said,  wants  no  cen¬ 
sorship  in  time  of  peace,  but  it  does 
seek  the  voluntary  co-operation  of 
the  newspapers,  not  only  in  keeping 
out  of  print  news  harmful  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  but  in  publishing  all 
possible  news  of  naval  developments 
that  may  inform  the  people  that  their 
defense  is  in  good  hands. 

Excerpts  from  both  addresses  fol¬ 
low: 

“A  year  ago  the  Army  consisted  of 
165,000  regulars,  supported  by  210,000 
National  Guardsmen,  36,000  Regular 
Army  enlisted  reserves,  and  some 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000 
reserve  officers,”  said  Gen.  Richard¬ 
son.  “This  ad^  up  to  510,000  men. 
But,  today,  April  18,  the  Army  is  now 
double  that  figure  and  has  reached  a 
level  beyond  the  million  and  a  quarter 
mark. 

“For  twenty  years,  since  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  the 
General  Staff  and  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Arms  and  Services  have  worked  con¬ 
tinuously  on  plans  for  mobilization  in 
time  of  emergency.  These  plans  had 
to  be  adaptable  to  meet  changing  con¬ 
ditions. 

Miracles  in  Six  Months 

“It  may  not  be  understood  gener¬ 
ally  that  the  War  Department  is  un¬ 
able  to  act  imtil  the  people,  through 
Congress,  have  appropriated  the 
money  and  passed  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lation.  Congress  did  not  pass  the  Se¬ 
lective  Service  Act  imtil  September 
nor  did  it  authorize  the  President  to 
call  into  Federal  service  the  National 
Guard  for  one  year;  nor  appropriate 
money  for  the  construction  of  the  can¬ 
tonments  until  last  September.  Since 


Gen.  Richardson  Urges  Editors  to  Tell  "Whole 
Story"  of  Army  . . .  Commdr.  Thurber  Repeats 
Cautions,  Seeks  Co-operation  With  Press 


that  date,  within  the  period  of  six 
months,  buildings  have  been  con¬ 
structed  to  house  one  million  men 
who  have  been  clothed,  fed,  armed, 
equipped  and  given  basic  training — 
all  this  in  six  months!  This  achieve¬ 
ment  is  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  of 
Democracy  at  work,  American  style. 
Without  going  into  too  much  detail,  let 
me  say  that  32,000  individual  buildings 
have  been  constructed,  all  over  the 
country.  New,  and  large,  cities  of 
men  have  sprung  up.  There,  peaceful 
minded  men  from  peace-loving  fam¬ 
ilies  are  being  trained  in  the  science 
of  war,  lest  anyone  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  Americans  of  1941  will  not 
fight  to  protect  our  individual  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness,  won  through  the  years  by 
those  whose  memories  are  already  in 
your  minds.  We  are.  gentlemen,  wit¬ 
nessing  today  the  development  of  a 
tremendous  story — the  greatest  untold 
sto"y  of  the  decade:  the  development 
of  the  powerful,  the  intelligent,  the 
civilian  Army  of  the  American  people. 

Tke  People  Should  Know 

“The  new  Army  of  the  United  States 
is  composed  of  men  from  every  walk 
of  life  and  every  section  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Congress  have  entrusted 
to  the  Army  and  to  the  Navy  their 
sons,  husbands  and  brothers  for  train¬ 
ing.  To  the  Army  and  Navy,  like¬ 
wise,  have  been  entrusted  huge  sums 
of  money  for  the  defense  of  the  nation. 
The  American  people,  therefore,  are 
entitled  to  receive  daily  from  the 
camps  and  the  War  Department,  news 
of  their  Army  and  periodic  reports  on 
the  status  of  the  defense  program. 

“With  this  thought  in  mind  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  decided  to  establish, 
under  his  personal  supervision,  the 
War  Department’s  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations  in  order  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  by  means  of  our  various  me¬ 
dia  of  expression;  the  press,  the  radio, 
the  news  reels,  the  movies  and  the 
magazines.  We,  therefore,  have  a 
great  responsibility  toward  the  public 
to  see  that  they  are  kept  honestly  in¬ 
formed.  In  turn  the  public  has  a 
great  responsibility  toward  the  Army 
because  the  Army,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  is  ‘Our  Army,’  not  ‘The  Army.’ 

Three  Classes  of  News 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  the  news¬ 
paper  editor,  I  suppose  that  Army 
news  falls  into  three  broad  classifica¬ 
tions.  The  first  of  these  would  be  na¬ 
tional  in  character;  all  information 
tending  to  throw  light  on  the  progress 
of  the  defense  program.  Anoffier  and 
rather  different  type  of  news  is  that 
which  centers  about  the  activities  at 
camps  and  military  stations  within 
your  areas  of  special  interest.  A  third 
type  of  story  concerns  men  and  or¬ 
ganizations  from  your  communities, 
now  serving,  or  in  training,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

‘  The  type  of  news  which  has  to  do 
with  the  whole  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram  will  probably  originate  either  in 
Washington  or  most  appropriately  be 
collected  here.  It  is  with  such  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  War  Department’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Relations  will  work 


most  regularly.  We  have  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  an  active  press  branch  which  is 
seeking  constantly  to  release  and  make 
ready  information  of  general  national 
interest.  In  tmn,  we  also  have  a  pic¬ 
torial  branch  to  service  the  news  reels 
and  motion  picture  producers,  and  a 
radio  branch  to  service  networks  and 
stations,  each  in  their  own  language. 
In  these  we  are  aided  by  the  presence 
on  our  staff  of  a  number  of  officers 
and  civilians  who  have  had  extensive 
newspaper,  radio  and  motion  picture 
experience.  We  have  also  a  press¬ 
room  for  the  convenience  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  visiting  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment. 

“Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
follow  up  inquiries  and  to  consolidate, 
from  various  sources  within  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  information  requested. 

“At  each  of  the  principal  Army  posts 
and  camps  you  will  find  one  or  more 
public  relations  officers  on  regular  as¬ 
signment.  These  gentlemen  have  had, 
in  practically  all  cases,  an  opportunity 
to  adapt  their  functions  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  surrounding  areas.  You  will  find 
in  each  case  an  earnest  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  providing  information, 
and  to  aid  in  securing  photographic 
and  other  material.  At  all  stations 
provision  has  been  made  for  receiving 
members  of  the  press,  radio,  and  news 
reels. 

“There  are  files  ef  Army  regula¬ 
tions,  bulletins,  directories  of  person¬ 
nel  and  other  reference  material. 
Many  of  the  larger  military  units  also 
have  their  own  public  relations  offi¬ 
cers,  who  are  normally  members  of  the 
intelligence  staff. 

SoldUrs  At  Correspondantt 

“The  third  type  of  news — that  which 
has  to  do  with  the  men  and  organiza¬ 
tions  recruited  in  or  transferred  from 
your  communities — may  be  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  handle.  One  method 
which  has  worked  well  in  many  cases 
is  the  assignment  of  individual  soldiers 
as  informal  correspondents.  If  you 
have  difficulty  in  finding  and  assign¬ 
ing  such  individuals  I  am  sure  that 
you  can  count  on  the  assistance  of 
the  public  relations  officers  at  the 
stations. 

“In  this  connection,  although  I 
should  not  presume  to  define  news  for 
an  audience  of  newspaper  editors,  you 
may  be  interested  in  my  personal 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  ranks,  athletic  awards, 
and  so  forth.  In  this  new  Army  of 
ours,  competition  is  very  keen.  When 
it  is  reported,  therefore,  that  Bill 
Jones  has  been  made  a  corporal,  or 
pitched  a  winning  game,  it  means 
quite  a  bit,  not  only  to  Bill  Jones  and 
his  family  but  to  the  other  men  in  his 
organization,  and  to  your  general  cir¬ 
culation  who  are  interested  to  learn 
that  a  fellow  like  Bill  Jones,  sur¬ 
prised  as  anyone  to  find  himself  in  the 
Army,  has,  after  all,  made  the  grade. 

The  Story — Good  or  Bod! 

“It  is  the  frank  desire  of  this  Bu¬ 
reau  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  the 
press,  radio  and  news  reels.  After  all, 
the  freedom  of  expression  is  one  of 
the  cherished  rights  which  we  are 
preparing  to  defend.  There  is  no  re¬ 
quest  from  your  great  institutions  of 
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the  press  that  can  be  considered  too 
much  trouble  with  which  to  comply 
I  have  found  during  my  short  incum 
bency  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations  that  the  press,  maga- 
zines,  the  radio  and  screen,  are  mon 
than  co-operative.  Let  me  ob^rve 
that  as  the  defense  program  develops, 
the  imtold  story  of  the  Army  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  emerge.  It  is  a  construc¬ 
tive  story,  counterbalanced  now  and 
then  by  other  stories  not  so  construc¬ 
tive.  Tell  the  story,  good  or  bad;  the 
story  of  the  American  Army  can  be  no 
better  nor  worse  than  the  story  of  the 
American  people.” 

Commander  Thurber  said  in  part; 

“It  is  apparent  that  this  is  a  time  to 
have  the  clearest  of  thinking.  tVe 
are  not  pressed  by  war  hammering  at 
our  shores.  We  are  not  possessed  by 
the  hysteria  which  is  fostered  by  ter¬ 
roristic  propaganda.  We  are  not  neg- 
lecting  our  measures  of  preparedness.! 
And  we  are  not  soft!  ^ 

“But  with  all  these  elements  of 
strength,  we  are  faced  with  the  grim 
necessity  of  building  our  defenses 
stronger  and  yet  stronger.  We  are  con. 
fronted  with  real  threats  to  our  way 
of  life.  We  are  plainly  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  there  are  nations  on  this 
globe  whose  leaders  believe  we  con¬ 
stitute  an  impediment  to  their  designs, 
and  that  they  will  tolerate  nothing 
which  is  an  impediment. 

Assuming  thu  Worst 

“Under  such  circumstances  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  agree  that  it  b  best  to 
assume  the  worst.  If  this  is  correct 
and  if  we  wish  to  pursue  the  American 
way,  we  will  want  to  keep  enemy 
aggressors  away  from  our  shores.  ]i 
this  is  granted,  the  American  Navy 
becomes  our  first  armed  line  of  de¬ 
fense.  And  if  this  is  accepted  as  a 
basic  premise,  the  Navy  should  be 
given  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people. 

“Evidence  of  this  desire  to  extend 
all-out  support  to  the  Navy  has  been 
made  clear  by  many  of  you  who  are 
present  today.  But  there  were  other 
considerations.  In  order  to  assist, 
you  were  asked  by  the  Secretary  d 
the  Navy  to  co-operate  by  withhold¬ 
ing  certain  information  of  military 
value  to  potential  enemies.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  based  on  broad  lines  in  or¬ 
der  to  ascertain  your  complete  will¬ 
ingness  to  co-operate  for  the  common 
good.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  re¬ 
sponse  in  favor  of  withholding  news 
of  military  value  was  within  one 
quarter  of  one  per  cent  unanimous. 
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Press  Co-opurotion  Praised 

“Thereafter  the  Secretary  amplified 
his  request  so  that  there  could  be  a 
better  understanding  of  the  specific 
subjects  on  which  the  Navy  desired 
news  withheld.  In  the  period  of  ad¬ 
justment  from  presenting  all  news  to 
the  present  time  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
markable  transition.  Gradually,  due 
entirely  to  your  desire  to  co-operate 
in  this  project,  naval  news  of  military 
value  to  a  potential  enemy  has  been 
disappoearing. 

“It  is  considered  that  the  present 
time  is  one  in  which  these  adjustments 
between  the  government  and  the  press 
can  be  more  easily  made.  The  prob¬ 
lems  are  knotty  and  acute.  Rules  and 
regulations  which  would  say  ‘You  can’t 
print,  photograph,  or  broadcast 
have  the  well-realized  danger  of  hid¬ 
ing  [sossible  faults  in  our  national  de¬ 
fense  structure  not  only  from  the 
enemy  but  also  from  our  own  people. 
Such  rules  transgress  not  only  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  the  rights  of  men  to  know  what 
weap>ons  they  may  have  available 
in  fighting  for  their  own  homes.  A 
strict  censorship  might  be  made  legWi 
but  it  would  be  most  undesirable  from 
(Continued  on  page  117) 
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Write  Filling  Stations 
Ads  For  The  Women 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 
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No.  218  in  a  series 

during  the  past  10  years,  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  average  fillkig  station 
has  become  so  standardized  that  the 
average  automobile  owner  can  stop 
almost  anywhere  and  obtain  a  top 
^  grade  lubricating  oil,  top  grade  gas¬ 
oline,  have  his  water  checked,  his 
tiies  checked  and  inflated,  his  wind- 
shield  wiped  off,  be  supplied  with  a 
recently  compiled  state  map  or  sec- 
tional  map  and,  in  most  instances, 
.  ^  there  won’t  be  a  variation  of  5  cents 
in  the  sales  slip. 

In  spite  of  this  uniformity  of  ser- 
'®*®ivice,  uniformity  of  products  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  station’s  location  to 
the  car  owner’s  home,  garage  or  his 
business,  a  real  job  of  selling  this  type 
of  service  still  remains.  Each  week 
ve  literally  plow  through  hundreds  of 
I  retail  advertisements  published  in 
some  30  different  markets  in  the 
United  States.  These  papers  range 
from  a  small  weekly,  with  less  than 
2,000  circulation,  on  up  to  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  of  160,000  circulation. 
Occasionally  we  see  a  large  ad — 
sometimes  a  half-page  —  announcing 
the  removal  of  a  station  to  a  new 
location,  or  the  expansion  of  an  old 
station.  Most  of  these  advertisements 
have  pictures  of  the  new  pumps,  hy¬ 
draulic  lifts,  covered  grease  pits,  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  rest  rooms,  the  outdoor 
display  cases  and  the  interior  of  the 
station  itself.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  this  type  of  advertising  is 
helpful  but  we  often  wonder  if  these 
advertisements  are  not  run  just  to 
satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  owner. 
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Competition 

RECENTLY  we  visited  a  small  city  of 
about  60,000  people.  We  were  told 
by  the  publisher  that  no  less  than  41 
filling  stations  were  being  operated 
within  three  miles  of  the  newspaper 
office.  Some  of  these  stations  were 
owned  by  refiners;  others  belong  to  a 
small  chain  system  that  had  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  a  metropolitan  city  about 
10  miles  away.  A  few  stations  were 
still  operated  by  independent  owners 
and  in  practically  all  of  these  stations, 
one  1 1  sniall  repair  department  was  main¬ 
tained.  In  connection  with  three  of 
the  stations,  we  found  complete  re- 
lified  I  pair  service  departments.  One  of  the 
be  a  station  owners  specialized  in  brake 
ecific  i  and  battery  service;  another  one  had 
sired  a  very  complete  body  repair  depart- 
■  ad-  tnent;  while  the  third  one  offered  al- 
vs  to  tnost  any  kind  of  service, 
a  re- ,  Riling  stations,  regardless  of  their 
due  size,  have  the  same  selling  problem  as 
crate  <lo  the  department  stores.  What  they 
itary  constantly  is  more  traffic.  It  is 
uiomatic  that  the  filling  station,  serv¬ 
ing  the  oil  and  gasoline  requirements 
of  100  customers,  will  sell  more  ac- 
wssories,  do  more  repair  work,  sell 
®ore  tires,  etc.,  than  the  station  that 
*rve  only  50  oil  and  gas  customers. 
We  have  never  seen  any  tvumover 
^■fures  of  filling  stations  but  they 
nost  be  fairly  high.  Recently  the 
*®^*rnment  released  a  study  of  sev- 
®>1  cities,  showing  the  turnover  of 
Pocery  stores.  In  some  markets, 
is  a  complete  turnover  of  owner- 
®ip  every  5  years.  It  is  our  guess 
^independent  filling  station  owner- 
•ip  turnover  is  almost  as  rapid. 
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dise  is  purchased  by  women  and  of 
this  total  amount,  90%  is  bought  by 
women  from  25  to  75  years  of  age. 
Practically  all  of  these  women  are 
married.  It  is  oim  guess — and  it  is 
only  a  guess — that  fully  80%  of  all 
the  gasoline  and  oil  in  the  United 
States  is  selected  by  men.  Are 
women  competent  to  analyze  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  an  oil  and  gasoline  ad¬ 
vertiser?  What  is  their  safety  driving 
record?  Could  they  be  entrusted  with 
the  supervision  of  an  average  pas¬ 
senger  automobile?  Would  batteries 
last  longer  if  the  women  in  the  home 
were  given  the  responsibility  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  battery  checked  at  frequent 
intervals?  Could  automobile  tires  be 
so  explained  that  the  average  woman 
could  be  assigned  the  job  of  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  family?  We  believe 
that  the  answer  to  all  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  “yes,”  but  until  some  filling 
station  owner  decides  to  run  informa¬ 
tive  copy  that  any  woman  can  under¬ 
stand,  men  are  going  to  continue  to 
assume  the  complete  responsibility  of 
the  upkeep  of  their  cars. 

Automobile  manufacturers  believe 
that  women  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  final  okaying  of  a  new  car 
and  practically  every  consumer  job 
done  proves  that  mothers  and  daugh¬ 
ters  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
which  car  is  to  be  bought. 

Once  the  car  is  bought  “the  man  of 
the  house’  decides  on  what  gasoline 
shall  be  used,  when  the  car  shall  be 
overhauled,  when  it  shall  be  greased, 
Simonized,  washed,  serviced,  etc.,  etc. 

Suggested  Compcdgn 

SELECT  a  filling  station  that  has  a 

small  repair  service  department  or 
a  complete  service  department.  Then 
have  every  employe  on  your  paper 
mzike  a  report  as  to  just  how  his  car 
is  serviced,  why  he  goes  to  a  certain 
station  regularly  or  infrequently,  how 
many  female  members  of  his  family 
use  the  car,  and  the  approximate  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  they  drive  each  year. 
The  results  of  this  inside  survey  will 
be  surprising  and,  from  this  informa¬ 


tion,  dozens  of  advertisements  can  be 
written  covering  three  or  four  differ¬ 
ent  themes. 

One  theme,  which  we  believe  to  be 
important,  is  this; — discuss  costs.  The 
average  woman  will  shop  as  many  as 
five  stores  before  she  buys  a  new  hat. 
She  may  visit  three  shoe  stores  before 
she  buys  a  pair  of  shoes.  Because  of 
budget  limitations,  she  is  compelled 
to  seek  out  the  best  values  and  the 
best  bargains.  She  is  a  bom  shopper. 

The  average  man  is  just  the  reverse. 
He  walks  in  a  hat  store,  tries  on  a 
half  dozen  hats,  and  finally  selects 
one;  pays  for  it,  and  walks  out.  With¬ 
in  a  day,  he  has  forgotten  the  style  of 
hat  he  bought  and  what  he  paid  for  it 
and  he  may  not  think  of  his  hat  again 
for  several  months.  Not  so  the 
women. 

Urge  women  to  shop  several  sta¬ 
tions.  Promise  them  in  the  advertising 
a  service  that  is  geared  up  to  fit  their 
needs.  Tell  them  that  they  are  wel¬ 
come  and  that  they  can  ask  questions 
about  any  part  of  their  car,  and  get 
correct  answers,  and  all  of  this  service 
may  be  had  at  no  greater  cost  than 
any  one  of  a  dozen  other  stations. 

Another  theme  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  cost  theme,  has  to  do 
with  the  servicing  of  cars  at  regular 
intervals.  Some  people  believe  they 
should  change  their  oil  every  500 
miles;  others  believe  that  after  1,000 
miles,  the  motor  should  be  flushed 
and  a  new  supply  of  oil  purchased; 
while  still  others  believe  in  putting  in 
a  quart  now  and  then. 

We  know  of  certain  individuals  who 
have  run  their  automobiles  2  full 
years  without  ever  having  all  of  their 
oil  drained  and  changed.  There  must 
be  some  answer  to  this  problem  of 
when  to  change  your  oil  and  when  to 
have  your  car  serviced  for  summer 
use  and  for  fall  and  winter  use.  Tell 
women  the  correct  answer  and  some 
of  them  will  respond  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  third  theme  has  to  do  with 
cleanliness  of  the  station.  Even 
though  the  equipment  is  old,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  a  station  not  being  spot¬ 
lessly  clean.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
things  that  the  average  woman  notices 
when  she  drives  up  to  a  new  station. 

Another  theme  has  to  do  with  con¬ 
venience.  Of  course,  this  would  not 
attract  people  who  are  four  or  five 
miles  away  from  the  station.  Yet,  we 


know  of  one  station  in  a  suburban 
market  near  New  York  that  does  more 
than  30%  of  its  total  business  with 
people  living  from  10  to  as  many  as 
20  miles  away.  The  station  owner 
told  us  that  when  a  stranger  drives 
into  their  station,  they  always  take 
down  his  license  number  and,  if  the 
car  owner  doesn’t  live  more  than  15 
miles  away,  they  invite  him  to  make 
this  station  his  regular  supply  depot. 
The  results  from  this  simple  operation 
have  been  remarkable.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  new  about  this  idea, 
except  that  here  is  one  station  owner 
that  does  it  constantly — day  in  and  day 
out,  year  in  and  year  out. 

If  the  station  owner  has  some  spe¬ 
cial  service  or  a  location  that  is  con¬ 
venient  to  the  giant  markets,  theatre 
district,  or  some  other  feature,  this,  of 
course,  can  be  stressed  in  all  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Size  of  Space 

THREE  inches  three  times  a  week  will 

start  such  a  campaign.  The  copy 
should  be  restricted  to  about  50  or  60 
words,  and  in  every  advertisement  the 
advertiser  should  list  some  special 
service  he  offers  or  seasonal  acces¬ 
sories,  with  prices. 

In  the  automobile  business,  seasons 
are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  cars  are  on  the  road  every 
day,  year  in  and  year  out.  There¬ 
fore,  to  get  maximum  results  for  any 
filling  station,  the  campaign  should  be 
laid  out  on  the  basis  of  at  least  three 
ads  a  week  for  12  months. 

CHI.  AD  CLUB  NOMINEES 

Nominations  for  offices  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federated  Advertising  Club  and 
the  Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago  were  recently  announced.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Carr,  western  advertising 
manager,  Time,  Inc.,  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  to  succeed  E.  R.  Richer  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  CFAC.  Miss  May  Plaimt, 
Christian  Science  Monitor  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representative,  has  been 
nominated  to  head  the  women’s  ad 
club,  succeeding  Mrs.  Prudence  Al¬ 
lured,  Manufacturing  Confectioner 
Publishing  Company.  Other  CFAC 
nominees  are  George  DeBeer,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Bauer  &  Black,  first 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Prudence  Al¬ 
lured,  second  vice-president;  Sidney 
Wells,  art  director,  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  third  vice-president. 
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food  manufacturer  with  whom 
**  Work  constantly,  has  told  us  that 
*•*  than  95%  of  all  of  his  merchan¬ 


Equipped  with  a  Quick-Heat  muffler,  a  heat 
deflector  and  pressure  relief,  and  employ¬ 
ing  on  advanced  method  of  aluminum  foil 
Duofold  insulation,  the  United  American 

BIG  CHIEF  REMELTER 

reduces  the  time  of  remelting  and  the  cost  of  fuel  used 
by  from  30%  to  50%  below  that  required  by  most  type- 
metal  remelting  furnaces  now  in  use.  Designed 
for  heating  by  gas  (natural,  manufactured  or 
mixed),  by  electricity  or  by  cool  with  a  stoker. 

For  medium  sized  plants  the  Little  Chief  Remelter  cxm  be 
operated  in  the  Composing-room  without  discomfort.  So  con¬ 
structed  that  there  is  no  chance  of  lead  fumes  escaping  while  the 
Remelter  is  in  op»eration.  Designed  for  gas  and  electric  heating. 


Capacities:— 12W>  lbs.,  2400  lbs.,  3200  lbs. 
T he  above  illustration  shows  the  Big  Chief 
Remelter  with  agitator,  automatic  tempera¬ 
ture  control,  auxiliary  valve,  continuous 
casting  trough.  Twin-eight  (16  -  cavity) 
mold  which  casts  Slip-off  ingots.  The  mold 
is  equipped  with  telescoping  cradles. 


Write  for  details.  State  your  metal  turnover. 

United  American  Metals  Corp'n 

Equipnent  Division 


200  Diamond  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
4101  Curtii  Avo.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


2246  W.  Hubbard  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
785  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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EDITOR  & 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E 


Thomas  Corcoran,  New  York  Daily  News  advertising  department,  left,  with  F.  M.  Flynn, 
News  business  manager,  and  Roy  Hollis,  News  general  manager,  at  the  AP  luncheon. 


Interested  listeners  to  discussions  at  AP  meeting.  Left  to  right:  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News;  James  G.  Stahiman,  Nashville  (Tann.)  Banner,  former 
ANPA  president,  who  is  now  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  E.  B. 
Stahiman,  Jr.,  Nashville  Banner. 


doubtful  value.  Mr.  Schaub’s  an¬ 
swer  to  this  criticism  is  that  where¬ 
as  it  might  be  valid  in  the  case  of 
comparisons  based  on  overall  ex¬ 
penses,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the 
Inland  Press’  method  of  breaking  down 
the  costs  into  the  details  that  make 
up  the  total  operating  expense. 

“To  try  to  compare  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print  for  two  newspapers  without  re¬ 
gard  to  differences  in  circulation  or 
number  of  pages  printed  would  be 
ridiculous,”  Mr.  Schaub  said.  “How¬ 
ever,  if  this  cost  is  reduced  to  the  cost 
per  page  per  1,000  circulation,  a  usable 
comparison  between  different  news¬ 
papers  results.” 

Mr.  Schaub  said  that  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  newsprint  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  is  not  as  great 
as  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
newsprint  wasted  on  different  news¬ 
papers. 

In  comparing  costs  of  the  Inland 
Press  members  the  papers  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  circulation  groups  since  the 
circulation  of  a  paper,  more  than  any 
other  factor  determines  the  cost  of 
its  operations. 

“It  is  surprising  to  one  who  has  not 
become  familiar  with  such  figures  to 
see  how  generally  uniform  most  items 
of  cost  vary  with  the  circulation,”  Mr. 
Schaub  said.  “As  an  illustration  one 
of  the  imits  in  the  Inland  Press  cost 
study  is  the  Composing  Room  payroll 
per  inch.  The  average  cost  for  each 
circulation  group  increases  from  the 
group  with  the  smallest  circulation  to 
the  group  with  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion.  This  increase  is  not  uniform  in 
each  successive  circulation  group,  but 
the  average  cost  of  each  group  is 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  group.” 

Mr.  Schaub  said  that  because  of  an 
increased  interest  in  similaM*  studies  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  several 
other  newspaper  associations  re¬ 
quested  several  years  ago  that  they 
be  included  in  the  study  comparisons. 
These  included  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 

“It  was  found,”  Mr.  Schaub  said, 
“that  the  variation  for  individual 
newspapers  in  each  association  was 
considerably  greater  than  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  figures  between  the  three 
associations.” 


Rising  Costs  Topic 
Of  Small  Dailies 

continued  from  page  25 


the  editorial  or  news  policy  of  the 
American  newspapers.” 

“Our  newspapers  here  in  America 
are  as  different  as  the  people  who 
make  them,”  Mr.  Hoy  said,  “and  as 
different  as  the  communities  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  That  is 
fre^om  of  the  press  at  work  in 
America  and  may  the  great  melting 
pot  never  never  attempt  to  pour  us 
all  into  a  common  mold.” 

Compare  Newspaper  Costs 

In  his  discussion  of  comparative 
newspaper  operating  costs  Mr.  Schaub 
said  that  when  conditions  are  stable 
the  standard  of  a  newspaper's  previous 
performance  is  a  reasonably  accurate 
one  to  use  as  a  test  of  current  ex¬ 
penses.  He  added  that  when  condi¬ 
tions  are  unstable  comparisons  with 
previous  periods  become  inadequate 
and  that  is  when  publishers  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  checking  their 
own  performance  with  that  of  other 
publishers. 

Mr.  Schaub  said  that  it  seemed 
probable  that  during  the  present  de¬ 
fense  crisis  there  was  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  newspaper  publisher 
will  devote  more  attention  to  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  than  to  sales. 


“While  the  records  of  course  show 
that  no  two  newspapers  are  making 
exactly  the  same  sales  record,  never¬ 
theless  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  sales  activities  of  newspapers  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  uniformly 
efficient,”  Mr.  Schaub  said. 

“It  is  probably  very  seldom  that 
a  newspaper  can  be  found  which  has 
not  exploited  its  opportunities  for  both 
circulation  and  advertising  sales  to  the 
full  extent.  For  this  reason  alone 
the  opportunity  for  profits  would  come 
more  from  a  control  of  expense  rather 
than  an  increase  in  sales.” 

Increased  Expenses 

Mr.  Schaub  said  that  whereas  un¬ 
der  present  conditions  the  opportunity 
for  increased  sales  are  limited  there 
are  many  factors  tending  to  increase 
expenses  exorbitantly  unless  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher  actively  and  aggres¬ 
sively  controls  such  increases.  The 
same  factors  that  make  it  desirable  to 
compare  one  newspaper’s  sales  activity 
with  another  newspaper’s  make  it 
equally  desirable  to  compare  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  one  newspaper  with  the 
expenses  of  other  papers.” 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
Mr.  Schaub  explained,  has  about  100 
member  newspapers  who  for  many 
years  have  been  interchanging  infor¬ 
mation  on  costs  of  various  newspaper 
operations.  Mr.  Schaub  said  that 
many  publishers  were  of  the  opinion 
that  newspapers  were  so  individual¬ 
istic  and  operate  under  such  different 
conditions,  that  comparisons  are  of 


Ia  conclusion  he  said:  “Since  that 
time  other  newspaper  organizations 
have  joined  in  this  cost  comparison 
activity  and  even  the  addition  of 
newspapers  in  other  geographical 
areas  has  merely  reinforced  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  geographical  location 
plays  a  surprisingly  small  part  in  de¬ 
termining  newspaper  costs.” 


S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Times  (left),  who 
proposed  revision  of  by-laws  at  AP  meet¬ 
ing,  pouring  drink  of  water  as  Robert 
McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  AP  presi¬ 
dent,  addresses  members  ^rom  rostrum. 


E  &  P  Given  Plaque 
For  Editorial 
Leadership 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers  luncheon  on  Tuesday  in  Cugat 
Lounge,  adjacent  to  the  main  lobby  of 


Lest  We  Forget 

Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  estab'  j 
lishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exer* 
cise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  j 
of  the  press. 

— U.  S.  Constitution 


the  Waldorf-Astoria,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  President  John  E.  Person, 
Williamsport  Sun  and  Gazette- Bulle¬ 
tin,  brought  together  a  group  of  about 
100  Pennsylvania  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  guests. 

The  principal  feature  was  the  pres¬ 
entation  to  Editor  &  Publisher  of  a 
plaque  upon  which  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Editorial  Leadership  Cited 

The  presentation  was  made  by  A.  W. 
McDowell  of  the  Sharon  Herald  in 
preciation  of  the  fine  editorial  leader¬ 
ship  of  Editor  &  Publisher  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  the  free  press  of  the 
nation  and  especially  for  the  aid  and 
assistance  given  by  the  management 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  to  William  N. 
Hardy  in  making  National  Newspaper 
Week  the  success  it  proved  to  te. 

Plaques  were  also  presented  to 
Joseph  A.  Bernstein,  editor,  Metro 
Associated  Services,  New  York — also 
to  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA;  Roy 
Brown,  National  Editorial  Association, 
and  Arthur  T.  Robb. 

The  president  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
of  appreciation  to  the  great  ability 
and  untiring  zeal  of  the  Association’s 
manager,  William  N.  Hardy,  to  whom 
all  newspapers  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  fine  service  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  through  National  Newspaper 
Week  to  all  newspapers. 

President  Person  annoxmeed  that 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Sharon 
Herald  the  plaque,  in  varying  sizes, 
would  be  made  available  at  cost  to 
all  organizations  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  free  press  ideal 

Plaques  12  x  15  for  outside  exposure, 
with  all  the  fittings,  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  $6.00,  plus  postage.  Plaques 
11  X  14  with  walnut  base  for  inside 
use  would  be  supplied  at  $12.50,  plus 
postage.  Plaques  for  desk  use  3x4^ 
at  $2.50,  plus  postage.  Send  your 
orders  direct  to  A.  W,  McDowell 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald. 

Mr.  Hardy  announced  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  National  Newspaper  Week, 
to  be  observed  Oct.  1-8,  1941,  have 
some  ambitious  plans  under  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  observance  and  would 
appreciate  it  greatly  if  any  publisher 
having  any  suggestion  to  offer  would 
communicate  with  Mr.  Hardy. 
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No  Censorship 
'  Is  Wanted 


continued  from  page  114 
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the  viewpoint  of  the  Navy.  It  would 
also  be  very  detrimental  to  the  morale 
of  the  American  people.  And  noth¬ 
ing  is  so  vital  and  necessary  in  any 
emergency  as  morale. 

“There  has  arisen,  then,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  has  been  called  ‘volun- 
j  tary  censorship.’  I  believe  a  true 
I  definition  of  what  is  meant  would  be 
‘voluntary  co-operation.’  This  implies 
that  the  press,  radio,  and  photographic 
agencies  understand  what  is  necessary 
to  withhold  from  publication  for  the 
preservation  of  our  country.  It  also 
implies,  in  a  constructive  sense,  that 
;  you  are  ready  to  serve  the  country  in 
1  showing  the  real  strength  of  our  armed 
forces,  by  developing  in  all  other 
fields  that  which  will  keep  high  the 
morale  of  our  fighting  forces,  whether 
they  be  afloat  or  whether  they  be  the 
men  behind  the  guns. 

I  “With  respect  to  what  may  be  called 
the  negative  aspect  of  press  co-opera¬ 
tion,  there  was  raised  the  proposition 
of  how,  specifically,  the  press  could 
'  meet  the  Navy’s  desires.  I  do  not  pre- 
!  sume  to  go  afield,  because  other  gov- 
j  emment  departments  have  their  own 
problems  in  this  regard.  Whether 
they  develop  now  or  later  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  beyond  the  Navy’s 
province. 

“In  the  original  request  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  the  Navy  realized  there  existed 
a  situation  in  which  we  were  not  at 
war.  It  was  also  realized  that  condi- 
.  tions  might  not  remain  static,  that 
other  situations  might  arise,  necessi¬ 
tating  further  specific  requests  for  co¬ 
operation. 

Foreign  Complicationa 
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“With  the  passage  of  the  Lease- 
Lend  Act,  another  situation  did  arise. 
Jeopardy  to  British  interests  became 
jeopardy  to  our  own.  In  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  Lease-Lend  Act,  aid  was  to 
be  extended,  and  is  being  extended  to 
a  ‘country  whose  defense  the  President 
(ieems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.’ 


‘In  the  Lease-Lend  Act  the  United 
States  proposed  aid  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies  in  all  measures  short  of 
war.  To  extend  this  aid,  particularly 
to  British  war  vessels  which  are  com¬ 
ing  to  this  country  for  repair,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  requested  the  press 
to  report  nothing  about  the  movements 
I  or  presence  of  British  war  vessels 
IwhiA  might  arrive  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  foreseen  that  enemy 
obsir.ers  might  view  the  ships  and 
make  reports  to  their  home  govern¬ 
ments.  It  also  was  estimated  that  for¬ 
eign  observers  would  require  time  to 
get  a  complete  report  of  the  presence, 
damage,  length  of  stay,  past  and  future 
-  t,luyment  of  these  ships.  The  cas- 
reporting  of  one  ship  by  our  press 
|;  'obably  would  constitute  no  viola- 
feon  of  secrecy,  but  detailed  reporting. 


f'gethfcT  with  photographs,  not  merely 
p  one  ship  but  of  numbers  of  ships, 
rsuld  constitute  information  which 
take  foreign  agents  many  valu- 
ple  days  to  uncover. 

“Tn  the  case  of  a  British  war  vessel 
>~irig  in  New  York,  there  seems  to 
"'C  been  a  misimderstanding  of  the 
-ale  problem  on  the  part  of  others 
the  press  of  this  country.  As 
i  result  of  that  incident,  request  has 
t  emphatically  registered  that  ships 

Eie  so  that  they  caimot  be  seen  by 
^nds,  that  distinguishing  marks 
p  removed,  and  that  all  hands  con- 
with  the  presence  of  such  ves¬ 


sels  be  cautioned  not  to  talk  about 
their  immediate  business. 

“If  an  enemy  is  to  attack  or  sabo¬ 
tage  those  ships  from  information  re¬ 
vealed  by  anyone,  grievance  should 
lie  very  heavily  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  chatter.  Not  only  will  the 
intent  on  our  laws  be  violated,  but 
also  a  cause  will  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  careless  conversation. 

“I  should  like  to  close  on  a  con¬ 
structive  note.  The  Navy  intends  to 
withhold  nothing  of  general  interest  to 
the  American  people,  but  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  protect  military  secrets  from 
potential  enemies.  In  this  period  of 
adjustment  between  the  Navy  and  the 
press,  you  have  all  volunteered  to  co¬ 
operate  by  not  reporting  news  which 
is  of  military  value.  There  is  another 
adjustment  which  can  be  made.  I  re¬ 
fer  simply  to  the  type  of  Navy  news 
which  is  now  available  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  that  does  not  violate 
military  security.  I  mention  just  a 
few  as  indicators: 

On  the  Positive  Side 

“The  regvilar  releases  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  and  high  ranking 
Naval  officers  at  their  press  confer¬ 
ences,  which  are  open  to  all  media 
of  information. 

“The  regular  releases  from  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Office  in  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  and  public  relations  offfices 
in  the  respective  naval  districts  on  all 
naval  matters  not  classified  as  secret, 
confidential,  or  restricted. 

“The  Navy  is  working  long  hours  to 
expand  almost  overnight  into  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  it  is  estimated  will  more 
than  match  on  the  high  seas  the  most 
pessimistically  conceived  enemy.  There 
are  men  with  long  naval  experience 
weighing  military  problems  of  the 
most  vital  nature.  There  are  top- 
ranking  men  who  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  train  our  personnel  for 
whatever  may  come.  It  has  been 
said  that  American  naval  personnel  is 
the  best  trained  in  the  world.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Americcin  press 
can  assist  in  making  these  men  known 
to  the  nation,  so  that  the  nation  and 
its  armed  defenders  can  feel  just  pride 
in  a  cause  to  which  they  both  are 
dedicated.” 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  K4inimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six  month  registration  in  tha 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Circalatioa  Promotion 

Snceesafnl  snbscrlptios  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWB  GO.. 
Occidental  BoildinK,  Indianapolis. 


For  Home-Town  Papers 


WOEHRLE  NEWS  SERVICE 
For  Coverage  In 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

153  Centre  Street  CAnal  6-8517 


Miscellaneous 


SXn>EBIOB  PBINTINO  NEED  NOT  BE 

expensive!  Laurel  Improved  Photo  Offset 
brings  you  1000  (814x11”)  reproductions 
$3.73,  additional  thousands  $2.20.  All 
sizes  up  to  41x54.  Complete  departments 
for  copy,  art,  varityping,  composition. 
Color  work  specialists.  Free  Manual, 
prices  on  request.  Laurel  Process,  480 
Canal  St.,  N.  Y’.,  WAlker  5-0526. 


Newspapers  For  Sole 

If  you  are  interested  in  purchasing  the  only 
weekly  newspaper  in  a  New  York  village 
of  4.500,  and  have  $10,000  for  down 
payment,  details  may  be  obtained  from 
Jay  W.  Shaw,  Merchants  Bank  Building, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

440-P.  M.  Daily,  South,  unopposed.  Popula¬ 
tion  8,000.  $28,000.00;  $8,000.00  cash. 

600-P.  M.  Daily,  Southwest,  unopposed. 
Gr.  50  M.  $52,500.00;  $15,000.*0  cash. 

147-Dnopposed  P.  M.  Daily.  Gr.  40  M. 
$40,000.00;  $20,000.00  cash. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL,  BROKER, 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 


Daily  and  Weekly  Newspaper  Properties 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  COMPANY 

Times  Building _ New  York 

West  Coast  newspapers;  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  Write  me.  A.  W.  Slypes,  Broker, 
Mills  Building,  Sun  Francisco. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  for 
buyers  with  $5,000  to  $500,000  cash  for 
down  payment.  Harwell  &  Fell,  2026 
4th  Ave,,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Secretarial  Service 


Call  PLasa  3-0096.  Secretarial  Service, 
hourly,  daily;  manuscript  typing.  POWER 
&  FORD,  17  East  49th  Street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


Syndicates 


Woo  Liquor  Linage  around  reader-attract¬ 
ing,  educational  feature.  For  information 
about  “Bart,  the  Barkeep’s  Daily  An¬ 
swers,”  write  Speare  Nauos,  301  52nd 
Street,  West  New  York,  New  Jersey. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Solicitor,  experienced  with  lay¬ 
outs.  State  age,  experience,  salary,  refer¬ 
ences.  Evening  Times,  Vineland,  Now 

Jersey. _ 

Business  Manager  for  profitable  Massachu¬ 
setts  small-city  daily.  Available  mid- 
May.  Must  have  advertising  or  editorial 
background.  New  Englander  preferred. 
Liberal  salary  to  married  man  early  thir¬ 
ties.  Must  bear  searching  inquiry.  Write 
fully — send  photo.  Box  2955,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Deskman,  capable  of  handling  telegraph  or 
city  desk,  make-up  on  morning  daily  in 
South — circulation  50,000.  Must  be  draft 
exempt,  reliable,  good  cepyreader  Box 
2859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Salesman  for  permanent  position 
on  old  established  daily  newspaper.  Give 
details  of  experience  and  expected  start¬ 
ing  salary.  The  Fort  Scott  TRIBUNE- 

MONITOR.  Fort  Scott.  Kansas. _ 

Large  eastern  university  offers  opportunity 
for  study  toward  a  master's  or  doctor’s 
degree  to  college  graduate  with  newspa¬ 
per  experience  who  is  interested  in  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  newspaper  publishing.  Re¬ 
search  fellowship  available  Sept.  15,  pro¬ 
vides  $500  and  tuition  per  academic  year 
to  successful  candidate.  Reply,  giving 
full  particulars  to  Box  2940,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Part-time  experienced  salesman  to  handle 
sale  of  advertising  for  trade  magazine 
in  the  east  and  Chicago.  Box  2934,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Wanted  immediately:  experienced  display 
salesman  for  small  central  New  York 
daily.  Opportunity  for  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  for  man  not  easily  discouraged.  Re¬ 
ferences  required.  $35.00  weelky  to  start. 

Box  2947,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Wanted  immediately:  experienced  display 
salesman  for  growing  East  Coast  weekly 
newspaper,  going  bi-weekly  at  once.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  permanent  con¬ 
nection.  10%  commissions  (no  limits). 
No  drawing  account.  Good  salesman  can 
make  plenty.  Address  Box  2690,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Administrative 


ASSISTANT  TO  PTTBLISEEB 

OB  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

To  solve  advertising  and  personnel 
problems,  help  on  editorial  and 
circulation.  Set  space  sales  records 
as  salesman  and  department  man¬ 
ager  for  small  daily  and  metro¬ 
politan  chain  paper  (six  years). 
Shaped  civic  reforms  as  editor 
large  weekly  (two  years).  Radio, 
public  relations,  and  merchandising 
as  part  of  newspaper  experience. 
Employed.  1940  earnings  $4800. 
University  honors  graduate.  Age 
29.  Draft  exempt  (Group  III). 
ANPA  convention  interview,  or  de¬ 
tails  mailed  on  your  request. 

Box  2886  Editor  &  Publisher 


Do  you  need  a  business  manager  of  unusual 
talents?  We  know  a  WOMAN  who  has 
ten  years’  experience  on  small  daily.  She 
knows  job  printing.  Good  record.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  She’s  a  wonder  1  Box 
2925.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  and  promotion  man,  rounded  ex¬ 
perience  as  newspaper,  magazine  and 
public  relations  writer  and  executive,  soma 
advertising.  Box  2728,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

Freedom  from  detail  and  worry  is  worth 
more  to  some  owner-publisher  than  cost 
of  my  services.  Offer  twenty  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  as  salesman,  promotion 
manager,  editor,  advertising  manager,  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  business  manager. 
Age  45.  Now  employed.  New  York  inter¬ 
view  by  appointment.  Box  2788,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


General  Manager  of  small  city  daily  desires 
change  for  greater  opportunity.  Adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  promotion  and  general 
business  experience.  Many  valuable 
agency  contacts.  Outstanding  record  in 
competitive  field.  Age  30,  married.  Writs 
Box  2869,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


General  Manager  or  Managing  Editor,  paper 
in  city  under  500,000.  Twenty-one  years’ 
experience  news,  display  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  sales  promotion.  Always  made 
profits  for  employer.  Box  2928,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  am  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  some  Mid- 
Western  Daily  Newspaper  Publisher  with 
a  circulation  of  from  10,000  to  25,000, 
who  wants  to  increase  his  circulation  and 
advertising  along  lines  that  BUILD  for 
permanence.  I  have  the  knowledge,  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  to  do  a  good  job  for 
the  right  boss — if  given  an  opportunity. 
I  want  to  contact  a  Publisher  who  wants 
to  be  the  town  LEADER,  rather  than  a 
mere  FOLLOWER  in  his  community.  I 
can  be  found  at  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
headquarters,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  meetings  of  the  "A.P.” 
and  the  “A.N.P.A.” — or  writs  Box  2849, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


MB.  NEWSPAPER  OWNEBl 

If  yon  need  a  man  to  take  complete  charge 
of  your  newspaper  as  acting  publisher  or 
general  manager,  who  for  the  last  several 
years  has  successfully  managed  operation 
that  includes  commercial  printing  and  en¬ 
graving  departments,  inquire  further  from 
E.  ft  P.  Personnel  Service,  while  in  New 
York.  Pleasantly  employed,  but  seeking 
more  profitable  field.  Box  2865,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Advertising 

A  damned  good  adman,  30;  married,  de¬ 
ferred;  impressive  record — sales,  copy, 
specials;  earns  $45,  prefer  East.  Box 
2759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Adman  or  admanager.  Pacific  Coast  prefer¬ 
able.  Seven  years’  experience,  daily, 
semi-weekly  Age  28.  Resultful  copy, 
layout.  News,  limited  shop  experience. 
Now  employed  (five  years  same  job). 
Top-notch  references.  Box  2834.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Advertising:  Age  46,  college,  nineteen 
years’  experience;  exceptional  sales 
ability;  copy,  layouts;  ideas  that  will  in¬ 
crease  lineage.  Enmloyed  metropolitan 
paper;  references.  Box  2909,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  OB  STAFF 
20  years’  successful  record.  Now  Manager 
38,000  daily  handling  local  and  national. 
Married.  40,  Forceful,  Competent.  Box 
2726,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  —  Salesman,  copy¬ 
writer;  good  mixer,  excellent  record;  20 
years’  experience  local,  national  classified 
and  promotions.  Box  2727,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — 38,  married;  sixteen 
years’  experience,  highly  competitive 
fields.  Knows  the  game.  Can  meet  and 
sell  people.  Good  organizer.  Developer 
of  line  producing  results.  Box  2897, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHERf 


SitMotiont  Wanted 

AdTcrtUinf  (Cont’d) 

AdTertUlng  HMager,  Top-notch  SalesmM, 
20,000  to  150,000  cities  including  busi¬ 
ness  and  promotion  experience.  Salary 
and  bonus.  For  confidential  interview  at 
convention,  'phone  Personnel  Service. 
Or  write  Box  2887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
AdTurtlalng  A  Sales  Promotion  Manager  or 
Ass’t.  Six  Tears’  experience  national 
magaiine.  Writes  ssles-producing  con¬ 
sumer  and  dealer  copy,  salesmen’s  presen¬ 
tations.  Creates  plans,  follow  through. 
Age,  28;  college;  draft-exempt.  Prefer 
Midwest  connection  manufacturer,  publi¬ 
cation,  agency.  Box  2815,  Editor  &  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman.  Eight  gears’  experi¬ 
ence  selling  retail  advertising,  including 
three  years  managerial.  Age  27,  married. 
How  in  metropolitan  area.  Box  2888, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman,  30.  Executive  ex- 
Mrience.  Twelve  years  newspaper,  radio. 
Belling,  copy,  lay-out,  merchandising. 
Married,  excellent  references.  Box  2831, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ABTIST-VISUAUZEB 

Experienced  advertising  and  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  two  large  Eastern  dailies.  Com¬ 
prehensive  layouts,  type  specification, 
hand-lettering,  illustration,  air  brush.  Age 
27 ;  deferred.  Prefer  East.  Box  2822, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Copywriter,  young  lady,  three  years’  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  agency  experience; 
$15  weekly  to  start.  Box  2922,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

OKEATIVE  IDEAS  SOLD  600,000  LINES 
Own  accounts  bought  over  million  lines  in 
1940.  Manage-sell  with  4-man  depart¬ 
ment.  Now  earn  $55  plus — go  anywhere. 

Box  2724,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Display  Advertising  Manager  available  im¬ 
mediately  due  to  merger.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Display — Classilled  man,  wants  manager's 
job.  Age  38;  college;  producer  with  ideas. 
Good  copy,  layouts.  Employed;  married; 
reliable.  Box  2915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Display  Salesman  or  Clasalfled  Mgr. — 10 
yrs.  experience;  age  32;  married;  capable; 
ambitious;  $30-$40.  Box  2898,  Editor  & 
Publisher^ _ 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

Sell  Open — Service  Contracts — 
Layout  copy  quickly 

Eight  years’  experience;  age  30.  Newspa¬ 
per,  radio,  publicity,  show  and  exhibit 
promoter.  Scriptwriter.  Author.  Theatre 
emcee.  Excellent  appearance.  Fluent 
speaker.  Interested  single  publication 
daily  only,  city  50,000  more.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  $35.  Automobile;  will  travel  any¬ 
where.  Member  U.S.N.R.  (V-6),  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  military  service.  John  6.  Benz, 

621  Second  Ave.,  Aurora.  Ill. _ 

kmployoA  Business  and  Advertising  man- 
ager  experience.  Age  43.  Married. 
'Twenty  years  on  two  jobs.  Desires 
change,  adequate  reason.  Believes  _  in 
sound  constructive  selling.  Economical 
Production  and  profits  in  business.  Pres¬ 
ent  income  $5,000.  Box  2902,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

Local  Advertising  Salesman,  32,  successful 
10  year  record  on  one  newspaper.  Avail¬ 
able  due  to  consolidation.  Draft-deferred. 
References.  Box  2848,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Neat,  capable,  ambitious  man  34  years  old, 
with  15  years’  experience  in  local  dis¬ 
play,  national  and  promotional  advertis¬ 
ing  on  daily  papers,  desires  new  connec¬ 
tion  with  opportunities.  Box  2938,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Position  with  known  agency,  media  depart¬ 
ment  preferred,  wanted  by  national 
advertising  contact  man,  23,  college 
graduate.  Excellent  contacts.  Knows 
newspaper  merchandising.  Now  employed 
important  market.  Top  references.  Draft 
deferred.  Box  2952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Successful  Classified  Executive,  29,  able  to 
develop  classified  on  a  sound,  permanent 
and  profitable  basis  Capably  handle  all 
management  problems.  Twelve  year 
record  of  top-fiigbt  production.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Salary!  Let’s  discuss  it.  Box 
2855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

CirculatioD 


Assistant  Circulator  thirty-five  thousand 
paper.  City  Circulator,  Ufiice  Manager, 
ninety  thousand  paper.  Twenty  years’ 
successful  office,  promotion,  field  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  38.  References  nationally 
known  executives.  Box  2860,  Editor  i 
Publisher. _ 


CUtCULATION  MANAGER 

now  doing  successful  job  on  after¬ 
noon  daily,  desires  change.  Twenty 
gears’  successful  record  on  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  Sunday  papers 
in  four  big  cities.  Economical, 
good  organiser  and  promoter.  A-l 
references  past  employers. 

Box  2$i0  Editor  A  Publiaher 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation  (Gint’d) 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat'd) 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat'd) 


Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant,  sixteen 
years'  experience,  wide  knowledge 
mechanical  production  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  newspaper.  Aggressive,  resource¬ 
ful,  economical.  Large  or  small  news- 
paper.  Box  2960.  Editor  tc  Publisher. 

Circulation  Blanker — fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  Metropolitan  and  small-town  dailies. 
Enviable  record.  Can  produce  results 
economically,  persistently.  References. 
Box  2782.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Circulation  Blanager — Home  delivery  expert. 
Good  record  of  achievement.  Efficient, 
economical  methods,  acquired  by  years 
of  experience.  Conscieneions  worker. 
Moderate  salary  requirements.  Box  2828, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Circulation  Manager,  35,  twelve  years' 
Metropolitan  newspaper.  Skilled  organ¬ 
iser  in  developing  Home  Delivery.  Salary 
based  on  accomplishments.  References. 
Box  2879.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCT7LATION— PROMOTION 


Alert  young  reporter.  Three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  Features  pull.  Also,  rewrite,  edi¬ 
torials.  University  graduate.  High 
draft.  Box  2856,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

All  'round  Newspaperman,  publicity,  desk, 
some  editorial  experience  covering  fif¬ 
teen  years;  University  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  married.  Available  small  daily- 
weekly.  Box  2740,  Editor  t  Publisher. 
All  ’rotuul  Reporter,  34,  eight  years’  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Police,  features,  labor — 
six  months’  weekly  editor.  Draft  exempt. 

Box  2742,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ _ 

AmUttons  Photographer,  employed,  married, 
car,  equipment,  interested  in  joining 
PROGRESSIVE  publication.  E  xperienced 
in  taking,  processing,  editing,  and  layouts 
in  news  and  feature  photos.  Draft  S822A 

Box  2899,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

American  Newspaper  Woman — ten  years’ 
European  background,  including  Balkans. 
Seven  years  N.  Y.  free  lance  feature  ex¬ 
perience.  Ago  35 — B.S.  degree.  WanM 
straight  newspaper  job.  Box  2878,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Have  unusual  record — advertising,  editorial 
and  circulation — two  leading  metropolitan 
dailies.  Want  opportunity  (with  future 
and  $50  weekly)  on  any  size  daily  in 
midwest  in  circulation  management  or 
promotion.  Ten  years’  experience;  age 
30;  draft-exempt  (family).  Write  Box 
2800.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Specialist — 18  years  city  circu¬ 
lator.  home  delivery,  newsstand,  country. 
Inexpensive  promotion.  Permanency  de¬ 
sired.  36.  married.  Employed  Metropoli- 
tan  Area.  Box  2826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Desire  department — City  26,000  Upward. 
Eighteen  years’  experience  circulation, 
snccessfiilly  covering  all  phases.  Seven 
years  present  company.  Excellent  stand¬ 
ing  now.  Age  88.  Two  years  College. 
Married.  Atl  Bond,  References,  record. 
Personal  reasons  for  change.  Specialist 
boy  promotion.  Motor  Routes.  Producer. 
Box  2885.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Highly  recommended.  A-l  reputation,  ability, 
integrity,  appearance.  C  ircnlation  Mana¬ 
ger  evening  daily  Chicago  area.  State 
Representative  Miami  Herald,  both  total¬ 
ing  seventeen  years.  Interview  New  York 
during  Publisher’s  Convention.  Editor  A 
Publisher’s  Personnel  Service  has  data. 
Box  2882,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Now  employed  on  same  Eastern  Metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
and  want  responsible  employment  on 
smaller-city  newspaper  preferably  in  New 
England.  Good  record  of  work  in  classi¬ 
fied.  job  printing  and  circulation,  am 
particularly  interested  in  a  circulation 
managership  or  administrative  post  where 
permanency  and  opportunity  is  presented 
to  use  my  experience  and  ability  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  Age  33,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Have  intelligence  and  a  pleasing 
personality — abstainer  and  steady  work¬ 
er.  Can  handle  responsible  job.  Write 
Box  2889,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted  —  Circulation  Job  as  manager  on 
small  daily  newspaper.  39  years  of  age 
and  have  always  been  a  producer.  Par¬ 
ticularly  strong  in  carrier  promotion. 
Best  references.  Address  Box  2810,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial 

A  real  dependable  newsphotographer,  spot 
news,  sports,  features.  Long  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience,  managerial  ability.  Draft 
exempt,  married,  own  equipment,  car. 
Go  anywhere,  good  references.  Box  2820. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  SOON 

“ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  BEST 
REPORTERS’’ 

YOU  KNOW  THE  throbs  and  thrills  of 
Washington!  Let  me  give  it  to  you  daily, 
dramatically,  factually!  16  years’  na¬ 
tional  byline  experience.  Get  the  facts 
about  me. 

Box  2876 _ Editor  A  Publisher 

Business  writer,  news  and  features,  10 
years  on  medium  dailies,  magazine.  40, 
fine  references,  employed.  Box  2476, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Capable  newspaper  woman.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  14  years  metropolitan,  one 
year  weekly.  Reporting,  editing,  make¬ 
up.  Single.  Available  now.  N.  E.  pre- 
ferred.  Box  2866,  Editor  A  Publisner. 

Bonaflde  newspaper  job  wanted  by  ener¬ 
getic  original  young  woman ;  experienced 
reporter:  college  editor;  now  doing  pub¬ 
licity.  Box  2814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cartoonist  and  Sketch  Artist; — Political 
and  local  cartoons.  Over  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  New  York.  Boston  and  New 
England  papers.  Sketches  at  local  ban¬ 
quets  and  outings  have  created  interest 
and  increased  circulation.  Have  comic 
strip  and  write  a  daily  column.  Refer¬ 
ences.  W.  E.  Johnston,  50  East  Park 
Avenue,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Cartoonist:  Accent  on  humor.  Editorial — 
sports.  Magazine  experienae.  Small 
publication  desired.  Box  2956,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Cartoonist  (Editorial),  formerly  -vith  N.  T. 
dailies;  eight  years  for  King  Features, 
Inc.,  wishes  change  with  chance  for 
trenchant,  incisive  ideas.  Box  2958, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  BOOSTER 

Draft  exempt,  25,  single,  college, 
sports  reporter,  weekly  columnist 
and  editor  of  the  only  national 
all-sports  monthly  magazine,  seeks 
a  daily  position.  Salary  request 
reasonable.  Seven  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  writing  all  sports.  Pleasant 
personality  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  making  many  sports  acquain¬ 
tances  as  well  as  boost  circulation. 

It  may  be  worth  a  nickel  to  call. 
Michael  Pawlyshyn,  3568  Jerome 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  OLin- 
ville  2-4076.  after  5:30  P.M. 


A  Reporter  and  Artist,  now  employed  on 
Eastern  daily,  wants  job  with  better 
future.  Excellent  eleven-year  record ; 
know.s  photography,  editing,  makeup. 
Highly  recommended.  Age  32.  married, 
child.  Box  2951,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  Young,  Experienced  Reporter — deskman. 
Stranded  by  merger,  ready  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Age  23.  College  graduate.  'Two 
years  U.P.  rewrite.  Also,  sports  editor, 
columnist,  reporter,  small  city  daily. 
Unworried  about  draft.  Write  or  wire 
Ames  Schoninger,  930  West  Adams  St., 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Able  Editor,  Executive,  wide  experience  i 
Managing  Editor,  Editorial  Writer,  Pr 
motion  Manager;  assistant  Publicit 
Director  Republican  National  Committe 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1940  Presidentii 

Campaign.  Highest  recommendation 
COlumbus  5-3279  between  5:00-7:C 
P.M..  or  write  direct  to  Box  2825,  Ed 
tor  A  Publisher. 


City  Desk  or  Sports — fifteen  years  on  Met¬ 
ropolitan  N.  Y.  area  dailies;  cub  to  city 
editor;  knows  every  phase;  33.  married, 
draft  exempt.  Box  2875,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPETENT  NEWSPAPERWOMAN 
Emplnyed  as  editor  on  small  city  daily ; 
seeks  advancement.  University  graduate 
in  Journalism.  Three  years'  experience. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  2937,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Copywriter — Editor  (employed) ;  will  ac¬ 
cept  part-time  publicity  or  copy  work. 
Box  174,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 


Deskman-reporter,  27,  married,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  employed.  Desire’  better  future. 
Box  2781,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man-Reporter,  28,  eight  years  all- 
’ round  editorial  experience.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Prefer  South.  $50.  Box  2729, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Able  Newspaper  Woman,  convincing  reco 
— thorough  news  experience  in  reportic 
rewrite,  features;  editing  and  publishi 
sute  publication  of  20,000  circulatio 
ve-aed  current  events,  excellent  bat 
•’"*'*••****'•’  references.  B 
2838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Accredited  Journalism  School  Graduate,  5 
wants  cub  spot  on  small  daily,  week 
Wire  srevice,  publicity  experience.  Dar 
good  references.  Box  2932,  Editor  A  Pii 
lisher. 


Editor,  45,  independent  daily,  circulation 
16,000;  political,  feature,  editorial  writer, 
managing  editor;  widely  experienced; 
East  or  Midwest.  Box  2901,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editor,  managing  or  news;  knows  all  de¬ 
partments  including  mechanical,  prefers 
second  paper  in  smaller  city  for  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  ability.  College,  38,  mar¬ 
ried.  son.  Now  on  metro  daily  which 
recommends.  Go  anywhere  for  reasonable 
wage.  Box  2832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor,  Oorreapondent,  now  covering  Con¬ 
gress,  War,  Navy,  Defense,  for  national  Tl 
weekly  magaiine;  interested  editorship, 
Washington  correspondence  or  executivi 
secretary  trade  association.  Strong  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  newshawk,  make-up,  eight 
years  newspaper  editor;  married,  84,  Uv 
degree,  good  public  speaker,  never  ug. 
employed,  outstanding  references.  Box 
2753,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor-Reporter,  able,  energetic;  4  yean  r 
all-round  newsman,  feature  writer,  large  " 
daily;  2  years  editor  of  monthly,  ^oki 
new  opportunities  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Single,  28,  two  years  college.  Will  prova 
self  anywhere  at  once.  No  draft.  Salary  - 
open.  Box  2871,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Edltorlal-desk  Job  wanted  by  Wisconiia  ^ 
graduate,  29,  seven  years  small  dailiei. 
Married.  Willkie  Republican.  Writei  “ 
analytically — vigorously — understandably.  $ 
Employed,  but  no  scope  for  abilities.  Bin 
2931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editors!  London  Calling! !  One  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  most  experienced  journalists  offeri 
Weekly  letter:  Politics,  and/or  Soeisl  ^ 
Conditions,  Wartime  London,  Tbeatrei. 
Cinemas.  Syndicated  or  Exclusive. 
Specimens  available.  Write,  wire,  Dore,fi 
Silverman,  29  Netherhall  Gardens,  NWS,! 
London.  , 


Eight  years’  experience — seeks  job  weekly,: 
small  daily.  B.A.  Penn  State,  24,  married 
Salary  about  $30.  All  phases  editorial 
For  convention  interview,  phone  ENdieottj 
2-5143,  or  write  Box  2842  Editor  1 
Publisher. 


Energetic,  resourceful  newspaper  woman, 
with  five  years'  experience  on  leadiai 
Connecticut  daily  and  five  years’  govern¬ 
ment  publicity  service.  Also,  magaiint. 
make-up,  and  editorial  experience.  Wanti 
reporting  or  publicity  job.  Highest  re»  7. 
ommendations.  Available  immediate  in-  ’ 
terview  through  Personnel  Service,  oi 
write  Box  2850,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  Editor  of  Weekly  deairei 
change  to  reporter’s  position  on  dsily. 
Prefers  sports ;  college  grad. ;  age  2S. 
J.  L.  Beaumont,  13522  Newbern  Avennt. 
Detroit. 


fashion  Reporter,  now  doing  fashion  copy 
and  column  work,  seeks  similar  job  at 
about  $25.  Two  years’  experience.  Nov 
in  New  York  City.  Box  2910,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Feature  Writer,  Chicago  and  small-tom 
experience,  26,  married.  Wants  ehanp  . 
to  larger  paper.  Sports  assi^ments  an!  | 
general  news  coverage.  Published  msgi- 
zine  articles.  Salary  about  $35.  Box  2904. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Girl  Reporter,  university  graduate,  experi¬ 
ence  in  features,  fashions,  religious  nem 
as  well  as  general  assignment.  Employes 
— wants  change.  Will  start  $25.00  any-  7 
where.  Box  2953,  Editor  A  Publisher.  *' 


Handy-man,  vivid  writer,  experienced  in 
news,  publicity,  pamphlets;  hard  workai,  - 
exempt  from  draft.  Box  2873,  Editor  k  I 
Publisher. 


Hard  worker,  28,  desires  job  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  or  writer.  Nine  years’  experience  ai  ~ 
sports  editor,  re-write,  city  hall  report®,  ' 
and  feature  writer.  Bucknell  man,  single. 
Methodist,  own  car,  have  money  in  bank 
Highest  references.  Box  2868,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Here’s  my  story;  Ink  in  blood,  spirit 
brains.  Mere  babe  of  18  will  substitul- 
courage,  aggressiveness,  open  mind  u 
editor’s  method-i  and  desires  for  lack  of' 
experience.  Have  been  through  twice  a- 
much  as  average  American  youth.  Ainai-  - 
ing  knowledge  of  politics,  sports  iii'i 
otherwise,  a  Jr.  John  Kiernan  —  n» 
kidding  I  Go  anywhere,  start  at  bottom 
One  year  University  of  Wisconsin.  De> 
perately  want  newspaper  profession.  M’b 
gives  me  a  start  will  never  regret  i: 
'Telephone  CAnal  6-8361  for  immediatt 
interview  or  reply  direct  to  Box  29W 
Editor  A  Publisher.  I 


Home  Economics  Journalist.  College  depee 
and  real  experience  in  both  fields.  Han 
done  large  volumes  of  writing  under  ei 
acting  conditions.  Exceptional  referer.;:: 
from  past  positions.  Still  employed.  Boi 
2827,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Goodbya,  Radio 

Says  this  young  man,  now  holding  a 

good  job  with  a  national  network. 

[e  wants  to  get  back  to  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  for  your  paper 
at  $40  a  week.  He’d  like  more,  as 
be’s  getting  married  next  month. 
You  can  talk  to  this  young  mas 
while  you  are  in  New  York.  WM 
not  arrange  for  an  interview  throng) 
the  Personnel  Service  or  write  B<r 
2874,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SitoaNoas  Waattd 

Editorial  (Grat’d) 

ing  CoB- 
natioBtl 
iitorihip, 
executivi 
rong  edi- 
ip,  eight 
,  84,  liu 
ever  na- 
ez.  Box 

^  HUSTLING  REPORTER 

Three  years’  experience  N.  Y.  Bureau 
Doited  Press,  including  sports,  ship  news 
coverage,  wire  filing,  radio  newa  writing. 
Now  a  general  newa  editor  with  a  pair  of 
young  lega  reatleaa  to  go  on  the  tongheat 
beat  you  know — anywhere.  Who’ll  cut 
me  loose  1  Age  26,  college  graduate,  ath¬ 
letic.  Consider  $35.  To  arrange  immedi¬ 
ate  interview,  phone  RAymond  9-8482  or 
write  Box  2818,  Editor  A  Publieher. 

A  yean 

ter.  Urn 
y.  Seeki 
•  weekly 
fill  proTi 
t.  SaUr; 
Usher. 

Island  Weekly  Editor,  still  employed, 
intb  four  years’  experience,  wants  report¬ 
ing  or  desk  job  on  your  daily.  Handle 
anything  on  news  side.  College  graduate. 
Box  2857,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Maximum  Work;  Minimum  Wage 

- -  Street  and  desk:  two  years.  References, 

Wisconiis  ^e  24,  deferred.  Box  2833,  Editor  & 
11  dailies,  i^blisber. 


itandabiT  Mf-  Have  joxx  a  spot  for  a 

ities  Box  aewspaperman  with  initiative,  experienced 
in  reportorial,  secretarial,  research  and 


of  Lon- 
stB  offert 

promotion  jobs?  Also,  selling  inivertis- 
ing  and  building-up  circulation  t  Box 
2906.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

or  Sociii 
Thcatrsi. 
Exclusive, 
tire,  Doreii 
ns,  N\73,| 

1 

Newsman  or  Editorial  Assistant 

etture,  caption,  cables,  European  newa, 
literary  criticism,  rewrite,  special  report¬ 
ing.  Native  citizen,  long  American  and 
European  experience.  Shading  40.  Ab- 
lolntely  tri-lingual,  working  knowledge 
Spanish.  Seeks  newspaper  or  magazine 
connection  Eastern  seaboard  or  Canada. 
$50  minimum.  Phone  ATwater  9-7967 
before  noon  for  appointpient,  or  write 
Box  2883,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

b  weekly! 

,  marrisi 
editorial 
ENdieott 
Editor  i 

r  woman, 
n  lesdini 
a’  goven- 
magsiiu. 
ce.  WsbU 

Mrs  Editor:  Competent,  accurate,  desires 
change.  Know  makeup,  good  writer,  slot 
experience.  Willing  to  go  anywhere.  Just 
past  draft  age.  Box  2893,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

gheat  rse 
ediate  ia- 
ervice,  or 
>lisher. 

York  Evening  Post’s  former  Fashion 
Editor,  daily  columnist  and  shopper,  re¬ 
viewer  and  editorial  writer;  writer  oi 
interviews  and  rewrite  woman;  critic  for 

y  desirsi 
on  dail;. 

age  25. 
n  Avenue, 

New  York  World  Telegram,  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  etc.,  now  employed  as  East¬ 
ern  Representative  of  a  Western  Maga- 
line,  in  charge  of  contact,  advertising, 
labscriptions,  advertising  publicity  and 
promotion  work,  and  also  a  New  York 

shion  cop; 
sr  job  it 
ence.  Nov 
Editor  k 

correspondent  of  an  out  of  town  newspa¬ 
per  desires  position  as  a  New  York 
correspondent  and  columnist,  or  a  ataff 
position  with  an  out  of  town  newspaper. 
Able,  progressive,  with  initiative  and 
lively  style;  outstanding  record  and 

small-tovi 

recommendations.  Box  2884,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ments  sal 
shed  magi' 
Box  2904 

bvsphoton'apher,  excellent,  spot  news, 
iports,  feature  alike,  Asiatic  experience 
sad  file,  good  record  on  two  New  York’s 
beat  dailies.  Cameras — all  accessories. 
Employed,  28,  draft-exempt,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  desire  to  move  to  city 
of  500,000  or  less.  Box  2738,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

te,  expcri- 
;iou8  news 
Employee 

25.00  say- 
publisher. 

levsphotographer,  34,  fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  daily  of  150,000  circula- 

rienced  ia 
rd  workst, 

,  Editor  t 

lion.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2961,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

Iitice!  Experienced  newspaperman  and 

pnblicity,  age  27,  married,  draft-exempt. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  2927,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

sports  eii- 

periencs  u 
II  reports?, 
nan,  single, 
ey  in  bsak. 
,  Editor  k 

Rntographer  with  thirteen  years’  experi- 
ace  in  news  and  publicity,  seeks  staff 
job  with  daily  newspaper.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  age  36.  married.  Box  2877,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

)od,  spirit 
substituk 
mind  te 
or  lack  of 
gh  twice  I 
uth.  Aiuai 
sports  ani 
nan  —  os 
at  bottom 
nsin.  Dos 
ession.  Vh 
regret  V- 

weekly,  now  metropolitan  daily;  wish 
better  job.  Will  travel.  Good  ideas,  con- 
oections.  Available  immediate  New  York 
interview  through  E  A  P  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice  or  write  direct  to  Box  2790,  Editor 
k  Publi.sher. 

hbllclty — editorial  or  allied  work.  Age  50 ; 
■till  youthful.  Has  ideas,  initiative,  thor- 
ongh  experience.  20  years  in  Europe; 
writer,  editor,  publicity.  Now  success  on 
lecture  platform.  Best  references.  Box 
2935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

immedisu 
Box  29G 

porter,  26,  varied  experience.  Draft-ex¬ 
empt.  For  details,  phone  UNiversity  4- 
5790,  or  reply  direct  to  Box  2942,  Editor 

lege  degree 

k  Publisher. 

fields. 

1  reference 
;)loyed.  Bo 

LOOK  AT  THIS 

n  -I-  ,,  1  ^ 

bolding  s 
network, 
ewspsper 
)ur  paper 
more,  as 
t  month. 

unc  nsB 
rk.  Whi 
IT  throngl 
irrite  Bo 

now  working  as  editor  Eastern  daily, 
3,500  circulation,  desires  berth  on 
larger  newspaper,  either  reporting  or 
desk  work;  four  years’  ex;x;ricncc; 
knows  reporting,  editing,  makeup, 
typography ;  draft  exempt,  available 
on  two  weeks’  notice. 

Box  2950  Editor  &  Publisher  , 

Sitaatloai  Wanted 
Editorial  (elat’d) 

Reporter,  26,  Yale  graduate,  student  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  Resided  Europe  and 
South  America — speaks  German,  Portu¬ 
guese,  French  and  Spanish.  Want  experi¬ 
ence — willing  to  work  anywhere.  Draft 
exempt.  Box  2920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter  who  will  work  for  TOUR  paper 
not  Just  being  employed  by  it,  wants  job 
on  daily  in  medium-sized  city.  Experi¬ 
enced,  married,  age  25.  Box  2880,  Editor 
t  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  featore  writer,  photographer,  just 
returned  after  two  years  in  Japan,  China. 
Harried,  27,  journalism  graduate.  Wish 
work  on  daily,  magazine,  house  or  trade 
journal.  Box  2896,  Editor  t  ^blisher. 

Reporter,  rewrite  man,  11  years’  experience, 
now  employed,  seeks  position  with  fu¬ 
ture  on  newspaper  or  trade  journal,  200- 
mile  radius  of  New  York  City.  Box  2900, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  26,  draft-exempt.  Good  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  experience.  Details — phone 
UNiversity  4-5790  or  write  direct  to  Box 
2843.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sodety-clnh  editor  wants  job  where  8  years’ 
thorough  training  on  suburban  daily  will 
count  more  than  college  education.  Single, 
26,  personality.  Fast,  hard-worker.  Have 
had  entire  responsibility  for  women’s 
news — rewrites,  editing,  layout,  makeup. 
Box  2872,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sports  Editor,  Copy  Desk,  Reporter.  Ten 
years  on  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut 
dailies.  Seven  months  with  AP  in  Phila- 
delphia.  Box  2784.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sportswrlter,  six  years  at  top  of  large  Flor¬ 
ida  daily.  I  can  help  your  sports  depart¬ 
ment — try  me.  Married,  college.  31.  draft 
deferred.  Box  2864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Thoroughly  experienced  desk  and  street, 
residing  New  York  City.  Over  draft  age. 
Go  anywhere.  Immediately.  Box  2881, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Who  will  try  a  ’41  Vassar  Phi  Beta  as  a 
cub  reporter  1  Box  2813,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Young  Barnard  ^aduate,  publicity,  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  experience,  literary 
ability,  employed,  wants  interesting  job 
New  York  area.  Box  2895,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Young  Woman,  Cornell  graduate,  experi- 
enced  reporter,  rewriter;  employed  on 
daily,  wishes  change.  Box  2853,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 

Young  Woman,  experienced  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  editing,  wishes  job  daily, 
weekly  newspaper;  available  interviews 
evenings.  Pattie  S.  Smith,  Hotel  New 
Weston,  34  East  50th  St.,  New  York 
City.  PLaza  3-4800. _ 

Young  woman,  23,  seeks  desk  work,  re¬ 
porting,  feature  writing  on  daily.  Two 
years’  experience  on  weekly,  reporting, 
editing,  circulation,  bookkeeping,  proof¬ 
reading.  Universi^  graduate  in  jour- 
nalism.  Employed.  Box  2736,  E.  Sc  P. 

Young  Woman’s  editor-publicity — feature 
writer;  excellent  background  of  produc¬ 
tive  newspaper,  radio  work.  Was  by-line 
staff  feature  writer  six  years,  worked  in 
London  and  Paris  cosmetics  publicity, 
scripts  for  commercial  radio  programs; 
fine  fashion  and  food  copy.  Excellent  on 
interviews.  Box  2923,  Editor  &  Publish- 


29,  Draft-proof,  twelve  years  reporter, 
m.e.,  foreign  and  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent.  Highly  recommended.  Editorial 
writing,  make-up,  desk.  Box  2804,  E.  &  P. 


Men  and  women 
tseklnz  poal- 
Uona  arltb  news¬ 
papers,  maga- 
alnes,  and  sgeo- 
claa  hare  bad 
mucb  success 
through  she  clai- 
slfled  ada  and 
Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice.  Jobs  are 
also  tbtalned  in 
publlcltr,  with 
publl  I  b  1  n  g 
bouses,  and  na¬ 
tional  advartls- 
era. 


The  first  step  to  take 
in  getting  a  job  is  to 
compose  a  classified 
ad  which  will  run  four 
issues  in  this  claseifled 
section.  Rates  are  40c 
per  line  for  each  issue. 
Count  five  words  per 
line.  Be  sure  that 
your  ad  tells  your 
story. 

Step  :2  is  to  fill  out 
completely  the  regis¬ 
tration  card  that  will 
be  sent  when  we  re¬ 
ceive  your  ad.  This 
will  be  good  for  one 
year. 

Step  33  is  to  make  sure 
your  ad,  with  payment, 
reaches  us  by  noon, 
^Thursday,  of  any  week. 


E&P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  Timat  IICI9.  N.  Y.  C. 


Shop  ol^  the  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Sovo 


New  Eqmpment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Compotiag  Room  Eqaipmont  For  Solo 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 

room.  Linotype  Maintenance  C».,  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  Sc  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 
225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W,  Pico,  Los  Angeles 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  bny,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  Sc  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Sitnations  Wanted 
Mechanical 

A-1  Pressman- Stereotyper,  working  fore¬ 
man;  excellent  mechanic,  supervisor.  Col¬ 
or  and  newspapers.  Box  2946,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

Combination  Compositor  -  Operator  -  Makeup. 
Twelve  years’  medium-sized  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  A-1  references.  Union.  Fam¬ 
ily.  Box  2954,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Executive — now  employed, 
desires  change.  Low-page  cost  guaran¬ 
teed;  modern  methods.  Best  references. 
Box  2854,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Mechanical  Superintendent  —  well-qualified 
to  supervise  and  print  newspaper  that 
will  help  increase  linage  and  prestige ; 
also,  improve  reader  response.  Unusual 
understanding  modern  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems.  Twenty-seven  years’  experience 
with  modern  metropolitan  and  foreign 
dailies.  Best  of  references ;  efficient  man¬ 
agement.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box 
2858,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Mechanical  Superintendent  —  of  particular 
help  to  medium-sized  daily  needing  im¬ 
proved  production.  Practical  foreman, 
university  trained,  with  22  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  composing  room,  pressroom,  en¬ 
graving.  Active  machinist;  young  man, 
union.  Box  2836.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

ROTOGRAVURE  SPECIALIST 

36  years  old,  fine  craftsman  with  executive 
ability  seeks  permanent  connection  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager  or  manager,  expected 
salary  $5,000  yearly.  Box  2939,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Machaalcal  Equipment  For  Sala 

Duplex  Press  8-page;  model  0  Intertypes; 
Linotypes — Models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat 
Roller;  Cylinder  and  Job  equipment. 
Automatics.  NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS;  Marshall  Sc  Jefferson  Sts.. 

Philadelphia.  Penna. _ 

For  Sale — Complete  New  Craig  D^  Spray 
equipment  at  greatly  reduced  price.  Bert 
C.  Miller,  Inc.,  545  N.  Arlington  Ave., 
East  Orange,  X.  J. 


Machanlcg}  Equlpoiant  Wanted 

Will  pay  cash  for  used  curved  router  21V^ 
inch  cutoff  12^8  inch  diameter.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Price  must  be 
right.  Nichols,  P.  O.  Box  1950,  El  Paso. 
Texas. 


Fhoto-Enqraviaq  Eqaipmant  For  Sal# 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  Ill. 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Praia  &  Staraotypa  Equipmant  For  Sato 

Hoe  64-page  Magazine  Press  with  one  extra 
color  cylinder,  4-page  insert-feeder.  Type 
page  9x14,  delivered  size  10%xl5^, 
VVire  stitch,  motor  equipment.  Standing 
on  floor.  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  7301 
Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. _ 


Hoe  four-piece  casting  outfit  for  23-9/16“ 
cut-off.  Good  condition.  Inquire,  Free 
Press  As.^iociation.  Burlington,  Vermont. 


HOE  PRESSES 

Heavv-duty  Hoe  presses  with  high¬ 
speed  folders,  23  9/16'  cut-off,  avail¬ 
able  in  3.  4,  5  or  6-unit  capacities, 
with  or  without  color,  and  under¬ 
neath  or  end-roll-feed  arrangement. 
Plan  to  see  these  while  at  the 
ANPA  convention  in  New  York. 
Phone  MEIrose  6-6100  (sales  depart¬ 
ment)  for  appointment.  Or  write 
for  more  information 

R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC. 

010  E.  138th  8t.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

_ Wood  Type  For  Sale _ 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.Y.C.  Write  for  catalog. 


Cancel  my  ad — 
I’ve  lauded  a 


¥  1  Ames  Schoniger  wires  that  he  is  leaving  to 

he  Assistant  Sports  Editor  on  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  ENQUIRER  and  NEWS. 
His  ad  ran  to  eight  lines  and  pulled  the  reply  that 
meant  this  joh. 


¥  1  Earle  T.  Trueman  has  started  to  work  for 

JOli  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  NEWS-INDEX  as  Cir- 
dilation  Manager.  The  job  was  located 
after  one  insertion  of  his  five-line  classified  ad. 


THE  CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


I 


It  isn’t  often  that  anybody  gets  the 
chance  to  interrupt  the  weekly  mono¬ 
logue  that  is  conducted  in  these 
premises.  To  the  possible  displeasure 
of  some  readers,  who  might  like  to 
do  their  own  talking  once  in  a  while, 
we  have  monopolized  most  of  this 
space  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
we  think  it’s  about  time  somebody  else 
took  the  floor.  We  yield,  therefore, 
gracefully,  to  Charles  M.  Hecker,  who 
has  been  o  printer  and  a  proofreader 
since  most  of  the  readers  of  this  col¬ 
umn  were  in  short  pants.  Mr.  Hecker 
has  the  floor: 

THE  PROOFREADER  in  different 
printing  offices  is  variously  regarded 
as  a  most  important  fimctionary,  a 
necessary  evil,  and 
Good  Word  infernal  nuisance. 

Before  5°'’  printing  of- 

.  .  »  fice  forced  to  reprint 
a  big  job  or  the  news¬ 
paper  that  moves 
heaven  and  earth  to  recall  an  edition 
on  account  of  some  terrible  slip  holds 
the  proofreader  in  some  spot  between 
deep  respect  and  complete  contempt. 

Foremen  of  composing  rooms  af¬ 
flicted  with  “cost  systems,”  wherein 
correction  of  errors  due  to  editorial 
negligence  increases  the  cost  of  their 
department,  regard  the  proofreader  as 
a  necessary  evil  and  look  with  dis¬ 
favor  upon  one  who  marks  “too  much.” 

Compositors  almost  everywhere  hold 
the  proofreader  is  an  infernal  nui¬ 
sance,  call  him  a  finicky  old  fossil, 
and  bestow  upon  him  such  uncompli¬ 
mentary  titles  as  “comma  chaser.” 
The  only  “break”  the  proofreader  ever 
gets  is  when,  after  years  of  faithful 
service,  he  becomes  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  panegyric  under  a  heading 
“30.”  He  then  has  joined  the  immor¬ 
tal  circle  of  good  proofreaders.  There 
are  no  good  ones  among  the  living 
practitioners. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
the  work  of  a  proofreader.  He  is  a 
professional  fault-finder.  He  merely 
reads  without  prejudice  what  is  set 
before  him,  marks  whatever  errors  he 
finds,  and  draws  his  weekly  pay. 
Almost  anybody  can  fulfill  two  of 
these  functions,  but  to  mark  errors  he 
must  know  errors  when  he  sees  them. 
Seeing  errors,  he  should  correct  them 
authoritatively  but  without  ostenta¬ 
tion.  If  he  derives  any  pleasure  from 
exposing  the  faults  of  others,  it  is 
purely  a  mercenary  satisfaction  he 
feels  in  thus  producing  evidence  of 
his  usefulness.  Others’  shortcomings 
are  his  employment  insurance.  If  edi¬ 
tors  and  printers  were  perfect  there 
would  be  no  proofreaders.  If  proof¬ 
readers  were  perfect  there  would  be 
few  errors  in  the  public  prints. 

Two  theories  lie  back  of  the  work: 
First,  that  the  proofreader  shoxild 
make  the  printed  word  exactly  like 
the  written  word;  in  the  language  of 
the  printing  office,  “follow  the  copy 
even  if  it  takes  you  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow”;  second,  that  the  proofreader  is 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  every¬ 
thing  that  passes  xmder  his  eye. 
Working  imder  the  first  theory,  the 
proofreader  must  be  equipped  with  a 
practiced  eye,  imlimited  patience,  and 
a  mind,  at  least  during  working  hours, 
entirely  devoid  of  ideas  or  thoughts. 
Working  under  the  second  theory,  in 
addition  to  a  practiced  eye,  patience, 
and  a  complete  awareness,  he  needs 
all  the  knowledge  he  can  acquire 
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from  books,  from  experience,  from  life 
itself — and  all  this  will  prove  insuffi¬ 
cient.  In  newspaper  work  the  second 
theory  is  all  but  imiversally  ap¬ 
plicable. 

No  good  purpose  would  be  served 
by  assuming  that  anybody  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  is  infallible.  Com¬ 
positors  and  even  their  machines 
sometimes  make  mistakes.  So  do 
proofreaders.  Great  editors  sometimes 
nod.  Lesser  journalistic  lights  seem 
to  flicker  constantly.  It  is  my  opinion 
after  long  experience  that  most  errors 
a  proofreader  is  required  to  correct 
are  not  a  result  of  haste,  the  imiversal 
editorial  alibi,  but  of  ignorance  and 
carelessness.  Perhaps  not  much  can 
be  done  about  either,  but  if  it  is 
pointed  out  how  some  common  errors 
originate  those  responsible  may  be 
stimulated  to  put  aside  ignorance 
for  knowledge  and  carelessness  for 
meticulosity. 

Biblical  references  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  misquotations.  Some  of  the 
counterfeits  have  become  so  familiar 
as  almost  to  pass  current  for  the 
genuine.  Consider  half  a  dozen  of 
them: 

“By  the  sweat  of  his  (your,  thy) 
brow”;  “There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun”;  “The  way  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor  is  hard”;  “The  lion  shall  lie 
down  with  the  lamb”;  “He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  cast 
the  first  stone”;  “Oh,  that  mine  enemy 
had  written  a  book.” 

The  last  one  (Job  xxxi,  35)  at  some 
time  may  have  been  accurately 
quoted,  but  never  in  my  experience 
has  it  been  correctly  applied.  Even 
a  divinity  student  would  have  trouble 
keeping  the  Good  Book  straight  in 
newspaper  usage.  This  proofreader 
usually  breathes  a  sigh  or  a  mild 
malediction,  and  lets  it  go  that  that. 

And  just  now,  relaxing  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  this  patient  indictment  of 
carelessness,  I  glance  at  the  evening 
paper  to  see  a  heading,  “Four  Ger¬ 
man  Planes  Are  Shot  Down,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  dispatch:  “London, 
April  5 — (AP) — Three  German  planes 
v'ere  shot  down,”  etc.  Inexplicable? 
No.  The  next  paragraph  discloses  the 
source:  “London’s  fourth  air  raid 
warning  came  late  in  the  afternoon, 
but  all  four  warnings  were  brief.” 


THERE  is  no  knowledge  a  proof¬ 
reader  may  pick  up  that  may  not 
some  day  be  useful.  For  example, 
more  than  50  years 
''Printers*  as  a  member  of 

Errors,"  They  the  Ind^apolis  Sym- 
Call  Them  Orchestra,  and 

before  I  had  any 
dream  of  becoming  a 
proofreader,  I  learned  the  title  and 
the  name  of  the  composer  of  the  selec¬ 
tion,  “The  Heavens  Are  Telling,”  from 
“The  Creation”  (Haydn).  Some  20 
years  later  and  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  scene  “The  Heavens  Are  Telling” 
popped  up  before  me,  a  proofreader, 
as  “The  Heavens’  Artillery,” — almost 
as  plainly  so  on  the  copy  as  on  the 
proof.  'Through  another  period  of 
more  than  30  years  and  another  thou¬ 
sand  miles  that  trifling  bit  of  musical 
information  was  of  no  value  to  me 
until,  in  the  last  week  of  the  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition,  the 
publicity  agent  of  the  fair  gave  San 
Francisco  newspapers  copy  of  a  music 
program  in  which  Beethoven  was 


named  as  composer  of  “The  Heavens 
Are  Telling.” 

While  on  the  subject  of  music, 
perhaps  it  will  seem  elementary  that 
the  proofreader  should  recognize  an 
eminent  Polish  pianist  under  the 
camouflage  of  Joseph  Hoffman  and 
accordingly  should  present  hkn  te 
the  public  as  Josef  Hofmann;  yet  the 
case,  unfortunately,  is  all  too  typical 
of  the  disregard  for  accuracy,  even 
in  their  chosen  specialties,  of  many 
writers  for  the  press. 

The  name  Donizetti  would  look 
suspicious  in  any  circumstances,  but 
when  used  in  connection  with  “Lucia 
di  Lammermoor”  it  becomes  an  ab¬ 
surdity.  Nevertheless,  four  persons, 
all  of  whom  should  have  known  bet¬ 
ter,  committed  themselves  to  that 
blunder  because  the  press  agent  for 
an  opera  season  mistook  a  badly 
printed  “i”  for  an  “1.”  The  copy 
reader  found  the  queer  word  useful 
in  writing  his  head,  and  both  com¬ 
positors  followed  the  copy.  Such 
commonplace  errors  are  cited  in  the 
hope  that  even  those  who  never  make 
a  mistake  may  consider  the  possibility 
of  its  occurrence,  and  take  steps  to 
insure  themselves  against  what  an  ex¬ 
perienced  dealer  in  errors  deems  the 
inevitable. 

Before  the  introduction  of  teletypes, 
errors  in  copy  sometimes  resulted  from 
the  telegrapher’s  misreading  the  Morse 
code.  During  the  first  world  war  a 
cable  message  from  Europe  reported 
“severe  losses  in  the  various  regi¬ 
ments.”  Partly  from  the  context  and 
partly  from  knowledge  of  the  Morse 
code  I  was  able  to  change  “various”  to 
“Bavarian.” 

During  the  recent  presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  a  daily  feature,  “Why  I  Am  Go¬ 
ing  to  Vote  for  Willkie”  and  “Why  I 
Am  Going  to  Vote  for  Roosevelt,” 
written  by  prominent  men  and  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  tele¬ 
graphed  to  newspapers  using  the  serv¬ 
ice,  contained  the  statement  that  “the 
people  no  longer  will  be  satisfied  with 
at  turning  promises.”  By  mental 
sounding  of  the  code  I  was  able  almost 
instantly  to  evolve  “alluring”  from  the 
meaningless  words. 

In  the  old  days  when  telegraph 
news  was  sent  by  Morse  code,  there 
was  in  use  on  press  wires  an  elaborate 
system  of  abbreviations  for  standard 
phrases  called  the  Phillips  code.  For 
example,  “President  of  the  United 
States”  was  reduced  to  the  initials  of 
the  words,  “protus.”  and  “Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  “scotus.” 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  telegraph  re¬ 
ceiver  to  spell  out  these  words  on  his 
t3q)ewriter,  but  on  rare  occasions,  per¬ 
haps  because  the  operator  was  drowsy 
or  a  new  man  on  the  press  wire  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  code,  he  copied 
those  symbols.  The  telegraph  editor 
overlooked  them  and  they  appeared 
on  the  proof — certainly  most  meaning¬ 
less  words  to  every  newspaper  reader. 
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A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  Mr.  H.  L. 

Mencken  visited  San  Francisco.  The 
very  brightest  lady  reporter  from  our 
staff  was  assigned  to 
A  CoRiliet  interview  the  Balti- 
more  sage,  as  I  re¬ 
cently  saw  him  called 
Biology  ^  newspaper  item. 

At  that  time  the 
Fundamentalists  were  the  special  ob¬ 
ject  of  Mencken’s  wit  and  satire.  The 


lady  reported  that  Mencken  said 
world  would  be  as  well  off  withi 
the  Fundamentalists;  that  they  we 
just  like  a  herd  of  jackasses;  all  tl 
did  was  to  run  aroimd  the  world  bray 
ing  and  reproducing  their  kind.  Hav 
ing  thus  faithfully  reported  Mencke 
the  young  woman  added  words  whi 
for  fluency  and  cogency  were  so  at 
tractive  I  committed  them  to  memory. 
She  wrote:  “Which  despite  Mr' 
Mencken  says  so,  sounds  like  a  bio-^ 
logical  impossibility,  for  jack 
don’t!” 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  visited  on 
farm,  where  I  learned  certain  biologi¬ 
cal  facts.  I  killed  that  portion  of  the! 
report  of  the  interview  and  was  called 
up  quite  indignantly  to  explain  why. 
Was  she  grateful?  No.  I  learned  an 
other  biological  fact:  'That  all  jack 
asses  do  not  run  around  on  four  feei 
I  think  she  meant  me. 

The  proofreader,  however,  doeai’i 
always  know.  He  may  only  suspect 
Or  it  may  be  he  doesn’t  even  suspect 
A  short  time  ago  I  had  a  story  abo_ 
how  the  dramatic  students  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  California  were  preparing 
to  present  “Julius  Caesar”  in  modern 
dress.  In  the  story  it  was  mentioned 
that  two  of  the  actors  were  not  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  tragedy,  inasmuch 
they  had  enacted  during  their  hi{, 
school  days  the  famous  quarrel  be 
tween  Brutus  and  Caesar.  I  know 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  a  quar¬ 
rel — a  famous  quarrel.  But  had  Brutu 
and  Caesar  quarreled?  I  had  no  recol 
lection  of  such  an  incident.  Here  a 
fickle  memory — negative  at  that— wa 
directly  opposed  to  a  positive  affirma 
tion  by  a  dramatic  critic  who  pre¬ 
sumably  was  writing  out  of  his  oi 
wide  knowledge  and  experien 
added  to  that  of  two  young  men  w 
had  actually  presented  the  scene.  So 
I  let  Brutus  and  Caesar  quarrel  an 
never  heard  anjrthing  about  it.  Be 
fore  I  went  to  b^,  however,  I  got  o 
my  Shakespeare  and  found  by  ha 
examination  only  four  places  wh 
Brutus  and  Caesar  had  spoken  to  ead 
other — fewer  than  a  hundred  wonk 
I  consoled  myself  that  I  had  followed 
the  advice  of  my  first  mentor:  “Be 
sure  you  are  right  before  you  chan^ 
anything.” 

These  incidents  serve  to  show  tlw 
various  and  sundry  kinds  of  knowU 
ledge,  all  without  co-ordination,  aB 
without  the  slightest  commerciri 
value,  which  a  proofreader  picks  v 
No  school  can  impart  it;  it  can 
acquired  only  by  experience  and  o 
servation  and  study — by  life,  and  m 
be  stored  in  memory.  This  should 
be  construed  as  disparagement 
formal  education  as  a  pre-requisite  ' 
successful  pursuit  of  the  calling 
proofreader.  On  the  contrary, 
more  formal  education  a  candi 
may  have  the  better  are  his  chan 
of  success  in  his  work.  He  must ' 
words,  how  to  spell  them,  and 
they  mean. 

Like  Lord  Bacon,  who  is  repu 
to  have  been  the  last  man  whose  r 
reached  out  and  encompassed  all 
knowledge  of  the  world,  the  pr 
reader  is  supposed  to  know  eve 
thing.  In  truth — ^most  solemn  trut_ 
he  may  not  know  anything  beyond 
smattering  of  this  and  that.  If 
knew  the  law,  he  would  be  a  lawy 
if  medicine,  a  doctor;  if  history 
mathematics  or  biology,  a  teacher 
professor.  As  it  is,  he  is  just  a  pr 
reader,  a  minor  cog  in  one  of 
great  industries  of  the  nation.  At 
same  time  he  is  the  lucky  fellow 
is  paid  to  read  the  paper  first.  ^ 
more  could  a  reasonable  being 
Besides,  there  is  always  the 
prospect  of  that  editorial  pan 
under  the  headline  “30.” 
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